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Nothing so dense 
in the whole U.S.A. 


N THE WHOLE of the U.S.A., home of mammoth- 

circulation magazines, there is no publication with a 

circulation-density to compare with that of the Radio 

Times in Britain. What is “‘circulation-density’’? It is 
the circulation of a publication compared with the popula- 
tion of the area in which it circulates. In Britain the Radio 
Times sells 163 copies for every 
1,000 people. In the United States, 
Life sells 36 copies and the Reader’s 
Digest 67 copies for every 1,000 
people. In fact, no publication in 
the world beats the Radio Times 
figure. 

What is the significance of this 
fact? It means that British business 
men have an absolutely unique 
aiivertising medium to help them 
sell their goods orservices—and the 
uniqueness of the Radio Times 
doesn’t end with its circulation 
density. | 

Pound for pound, the Radio 
Times will put an advertiser’s 
message before more total readers 
and more readers in the higher 


income groups for a longer period 


mr 


of time than any other publica- 


kes 


tion or group of publications. 
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These are big claims but reader- 
ship surveys, with which this 
country Is unusually well supplied, 
substantiate their validity with 
statistical emphasis. With a cir- 
culation of well over 8,000,000 





PUBLICATION CIRCULATION DENSITY PER | 00 
POPULATION 


RADIO TIMES 8,223,612* 


READER’S DIGEST 10,500,000 


(U.8.A.) 


LIFE 5,615,000 


(U.58.A.) 





copies a week,* the Radio Times is boug!t by mor 
people than any other publication. It goes into almost 
eight homes out. of fourteen, It is read by every other 


man and woman in.the country. Its pages are consulted 
any number of times a day for nine whole days after 


publieation. Even this period of nine days is not the 
end of its active life as those who ‘key’ their advertising 
know. Coupons frony advertisements continue to be re 
turned by readers in signifieant numbers over many 
months—a considerable ‘bonus’ to advertisers. 

Whatis more difficult toweigh, but nevertheless acritical 
element inan advertising medium’s worth, is t!ic authority 
of the editorial context in which the advertisement ap 
pears. It is like trying to evaluate the bencli! of a good 
address, or estimating the bonus in sales derived from 
transferring a shop to a street of high reputation. Somed 
the BBC’s own authority, universally envied, carries ovet 
to the pages of its major publication to the benefit o 
any product advertised there. 

Unfortunately, newsprint shortages continuc to make 
the Radio Times a ‘hard-to-get’ publication. }uit the time 
will come when this unique magazine can b« the back 
bone of every national campaign. 


*Average Weekly Net Sales (A.B.C.) Jan.— Dec., 1954, 8,223,612. 


RADIO TIMES 


LARGEST SALE OF ANY BRITISH PUBLICATION 


A BBC PUBLICATION. ALL ENQUIRIES TO: TOM BENN, HEAD OF ADVERTISEMENT DEPT, BBC PUBLICATIONS, 35 MARYLEDOSE HIGH STREET. 10¥D0% > 
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World’s largest road = wwe — 
building programme = | — 
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EUCLIDS outnumber competitors by more than 4 to 1 on the Ohio Turnpike—a 


26|-mile road from the Pennsylvania border to the Indiana line—where 438 EUCLIDS bi yr 
are hard at work. Euclid exhibit 
On the New York Thruway, more than 500 EUCLIDS are combating swamps, rock, iteees ah 
sand and heavy clay to drive this new 427-mile road. Works Building 
When it comes to rock jobs—deep cuttings and fills through mountains—the West vatee ee 

s Virginia Turnpike is really tough! . But 260 EUCLID Rear-Dump Wagons are, in a Exhibition. 

$ matter of months, removing mountains. that took nature centuries to build. ee 

2 Whatever the job, EUCLIDS move more loads in /ess time at /ess cost. Glasgow 
EUCLIDS are available for sterling. They are distributed and serviced by: anatase 





BLACKWOOD HODGE 


Subsidiary Companies Branches Works and Agencies throughout the World 
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LATERAL FILING 


Compresses a lot 


into a little space 


Bulk filing can occupy a great deal of valuable space 
as many business houses know only too well. 

RONEO LATERAL FILING is designed to compress a mass 
of documents into the compass of relatively little 
floor space. It can be installed very economically in 
existing shelving and cupboards; also in “awkward” 
spaces (corridors, landings and odd recesses) which 
are not normally used to advantage. If desired Steel 
Units, with open or protected fronts, are available. 
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RONEO LATERAL FILING saves staff time by giving © 

speedy reference and ease of access. : 
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LONDON, 


17 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, 












JG a fine change... 


. - . to find a cigarette so smooth and satisfying. 
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The pure white plastic fibres of the tip yield more 






flavour from the fine tobaccos. Try them—and 





prove that Grosvenor really do 


DOUBLE your smoking enjoyment” : 


roaven Or 


TIPPED 









lifficulty is experienced in obtaining 
G nor Tipped, please write to :— 
The House of State Express, 
210, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 









ww soxes of 20 for 3/7 ano 


Fiat cartons of IO for 1194 





















Why not try your hand at calculating ...on a Facit ten-key calculator. 
Nothing could be simpler. With only ten-figure keys to use, any member of 
your staff can become a proficient operator after a few minutes’ instruction, 
Think what this means—all the routine multiplication, division, addition and 
subtraction in every part of your business, can be handled by any clerk. 
Essential figures can be computed at a moment’s notice. Tedious, 
time-wasting figuring becomes high-speed, machine-perfect calculating ... 
without special departments, trained staff or reorganisation. 
You can also use FACIT for on-the-spot calculating and figure checks. 
Your Director can use FACIT on his desk for rapid reckoning. 
Your Accountant can use FACIT to speed the routine of his department. 
Your Secretary can use FACIT on the figures in Company control, 
Anyone can use FACIT to save time and labour, wherever there is 
more than a half hour’s figure work a day. 
There is a complete range of FACIT hand and electric models... each one 
a precision-built item ofgequipment for the modern office. Let us send you 
a FACIT to use on your own work for a day or two... or write first 


for full details to: Block & Anderson Limited, 
58-60 Kensington Church Street, London, W.8. Tel: WEStern 2531. 


x ’ 

x \ctual size of keys on all 
Facit models. The other 
lu strations show the 
Facit NTR, one of the 
hand machines in tha 
Facit range of ten-key 
calculators, 








ten-key calculators 
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B, selling his goods through the Wholesaler, the 
Manufacturer gains many advantages. He receives 
bulk orders in advance of the seasons and thus ensures an 
even flow of work throughout the year. 


He saves the expense and worries of a large sales and 
distribution organisation, of credit control and increased 
office work. He avoids the problem of finding storage 
space for mounting stocks awaiting delivery. 


The Wholesaler orders early, takes delivery for stock 
and pays quickly, thus enabling the Manufacturer to buy 
further raw materials. In textiles, the distribution channel 
of Manufacturer Wholesaler—Retailer has consistently 
proved economically seund. 





This is the SECOND of a series of four announcements 
describing how the Textile Wholesaler helps the 
Manufacturer, the Retailer and the Nation. 





issued by 


The WHOLESALE TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 75 Cannon St., London, E.C.4 
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",..BY DIESEL RAILCAR! 


Ideal for business men! New Diesel Railcars are 
now coming into service on long-distance 
non-electrified runs between large provincial centres. 
Travellers by Diesel Railcar enjoy high-speed with 
noiseless running, spacious comfort, meals served 


directly to compartments and all the latest methods of 
lighting, heating and ventilation, 


DAY TRIPS. You can leave in the 

morning, travel from 350to 500 Km., 

have several hours in which to 

conduct your business and return 
= the same evening, in comfort. 
Examples: Day return trips from 
PARIS include La Rochelle, Lyon, 
Antwerp or Sarrebruck. 


HALF-FARE CARDS which entitle the 
holder to unlimited travel between 
two particular stations or in a partic- 
ular zone at half the standard farecan 
now be purchased without deduction 
from the basic travel allowance. 


FRENCH RAILWAYS 


Information, tickets and reservations from any good end Agent 
or French Railways Limited, 179 Piccadilly, W 


OVER-NIGHT TRIPS. You can leavein 
the evening, travel from 500 to 600 
Kim., stay the night at an hotel, de- 
vote most of the following day to 
your affairs and return to your 
headquarters that night. Examples: 
Over-night return trips from PARIS 
include Bordeaux, Grenoble, St. 
Nazaire or Zurich. 


SPEED AND PUNCTUALITY. 

You can be sure of arriving on time 
for your appointments, for French 
Railways have an unrivalled reputa- 
tion for speed and»punctuality. 


sn 
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Can YOU 
look forward to 
plain sailing too? 


They’re vigorous, vital, and keen to get.on and after 
eight years of marriage, they’re looking forward to 
plain sailing with quite a bit of confidence. They're 
starting to buy’a lot of the things they’ve been longing 
for, too. Some of them quite expensive. Are they 
choosing your products? Do they plan to? Today? 
Tomorrow, perhaps? 


By facing the problems of our time realistically and 
presenting the news in a vigorous, modern style, the 
Daily Mirror appeals outstandingly. to young readers. 
In fact, the majority of the 4,753,415 people who buy it 
every day belong to the all important younger genera- 
tion. With long buying years ahead of them they're 
forming brand preferences now which may last them all 
their lives. If they take a fancy to your products you 
can look forward to plain sailing too. 


With the biggest daily sale on earth, the Daily Mirror 
offers you the most powerful mass market coverage in 
the history of daily newspapers at the lowest square 
inch per thousand rate. Moreover, its readers are young 
readers. Your customers today—next month—next year. 
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This sturdy robot works 24 
hours a day . . . draws no 
wages ... never takes a 
holiday. Consider, for a 
moment, its advantages in 
cost alone as compared with 
police control. Effective 
all-day traffic control at a busy 
intersection requires the full 
time services of at least 

two police officers ; total 
cost, £1374 every year. An 
** Electro-matic ” installation, 
at an initial cost of £1750 
with £175 per year covering 
depreciation, running and 
maintenance, will in two years 
effect an economy of £300 
and incidentally provide 

a 24 hour service. 


It is obvious that the only 
economic form of traffic 
control at busy intersections 
is with 


RS On Tile 


EHICLE 


cwatteo SIGNALS 
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AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE 
AND ELECTRIC CO. LTD. 


Telegrams : Strowger, Estrand, Londen, Strowger Works, Liverpool 7. 


AT 10741-AHX 23 





Strowger House, Arundet Street. London, W.6.2, Telephone : TEMple BAR 4506, 


907 


[ROYAL ASCOT JUNE 14-17| 


"| MUST REMEMBER. 
70 AURE A CAR. 



















Humber and Hillman 
chauffeur driven or self- 
drive limousines or saloons. 
Clients met at dock or airport. 
British and Continental 
Tours arranged. 


MANCHESTER : 
BIRMINGHAM = 
CAR HIRE MAIDSTONE ‘s 
CANTERBURY 
ABBEY HALL, ABBEY ROAD, LONDON N.W.8 ROCHESTER 
CABLES: FOLKESTONE oe eS 


TELEPHONE: | 


CUNningham 5141 Rooteshire, London 





WROTHAM HEATH 










ABOUT NEWS LETTERS 


News letters are the oldest form of journalism. Hand-written news 
letters were in wide circulation during the reign of Elizabeth L and, 
indeed were important factors in politics long before that. 

Modern news letters are in wide use amongst advanced students of 
world affairs, large business houses, in Government and diplomatic circles, 
and at military colleges and Universities. 

Britain's news letters are subscribed to by over 40 official 
agencies of the U.S. Government alone. Official agencies of every leading 
Government subscribe to them. 

The news letter is based on a special form of reporting. It is outspoke. 
m its presentation. It publishes all the facts, theories, and trends behind 
international policy. Privately circulated, neither accepting advertisements 
nor bothered by news-stall circulation problems, the 20th century news 
letter is a private commenication to its subscribers. Britain’s top circu- 
lation news letters are prepared and published by 


The Kenneth de Courcy Group 


World Politics: Investment & Finance: Scientific News: 


















Intelligence The World 
Digest Weekly Rev.ew Science Review 
60/- per annum 210/- per annum 30/- per annum 


Do you take a news ietter ? ff not, send for a free specimen copy. No 
responsible person can afford to be without one of the leading private 
news letters. If you do not take our Services, then there are others. But 
a news letter is an essential ervice. without which one’s knowledge of 
world trends is not complete. 















To: The Editor, Alderbourne Manor, Gerrards Cross, 


Bucks. E.2. 
Please send details and specimen copy (free of charge) of: 
1. Intelligence Digest | 


2. World Science Review [ | 
3. The Weekly Review | 
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age | BA TH : HO USE IN PICCADILLY, one of the stately Homes of 


| 
| ries} of London. It was built about the year 1740 for William Pulteney, the first Earl of Bath. Later, as 
the Pulteney Hotel, it hous d many Royal personages including the Emperor Alexander of Russia, 


oe It was rebuilt in 1831 by Alexander Baring (later Lord Ashburton). It is now the headquarters of 
The British Plaster Board Group. 


Pat 


Conversion 
Work 


at 





“a, é 


its 


best 






Res 
Only the best was good enough for this lovely room, now the Bri 
Board Room of our Parent Company, The British Plaster Board 
ae (Holdings) Limited. The wall shown in this picture was constructed ™ 
| with ‘ Paramount’ Dry Partition the most up-to-date partitioning tio! 
technique. Inexpensive and speedily erected, ‘Paramount’ Dry as 
Partition is also very adaptable. The beautiful plaster work shown Bs 
' has been super-imposed on the partition and matches perfectly the 
a =f, ’ Fo 
py existing décor. 
* leg 
ys 8h Combine the best of the past with the best of the present by 
rs, using— he 
| *7 
t, & | 
¢ arPpamount’ DRY PARTITION ’ 
' La . : ; H, 
i write for details to— 
THE BRITISH PLASTER BOARD (MANUFACTURING) LIMITED iss 
Ay ' BATH HOUSE, ‘82 PICCADILLY, LONDON W.1. Telephone: GROsvenor 7050 te 


j ql A.P.244.2t 
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What's 29h 


the coolest thing 
you know? 


An iced lager ? Ye3, it’s refreshing. 
But a Steegan jacket in fine, light- 
weight ‘Moygashel’ linen will keep 
you looking and feeling cool all day 
however high the mercury 

soars. Craftsman tailored and 
finished, a Steegan jacket always 
looks smart. Price approx. £6.6.0 


{ 
i i 

















; Write now for FREE 
illustrated folder showing 3 
the full range of Steegan ’ j . 


lightweight clothes. € < 
Steegan Limited Sy 


9 Dept. A.D.7 
222 Regent Street. 
London, W.1. 



















Steel needs paint 
AND PAINT NEEDS LEAD 

















Research over the last twenty-five years by the 


British Iron and Steel. Research Association and 
its predecessors has resulted in the-recommenda- | \ Try | ‘ 
tion of a special Red Lead/White Lead mixture LE AL H ER : 

as a priming coat for steel . : ) | 

(B.S.S. 2523: 1954, Type C)*, U] pP H () LS T EB RY 


For undercoats and finishing coats, too, it is the 
MAKES YOUR NEW CAR 


lead in the paint that gives long and effective life 


however rigevue Hceguiedinl A LASTING INVESTMENT 


*The Lead Devel Bie é Real leather is unique for its enduring comfort and 
ad Development Association will be pleased to supply on luxurious appearance. So, even if this refinement 
request a dive : : s involves a little extragest, you will be more proud 
aigest of @ paper on this subject given by Dr. F. C. of your car and, when the time comes to re-sell, 

Hudson your good judgment will be more than rewarded. 


of B.I.S.R.A. to the Insti nishi 

1 OUA, nstitute of Metal Finishing. 
‘'youR CAR AND YOUR COMFORT" is the title of a booklet on the virtues of 
leather upholstery and gives an up-to-date price list of cars that are available with 


Issued by LEAD DEVELOPMENT ; 

ASSOC * Eagle Hou . . leather. u istery, Write to: The Dressed Hide Leather Publicity Committee, 
Tel IATION se Jermyn St 5.W.1 Leather Trade House, Barter Street. Louden, w Ss ene : 
tlephone: Whitehall 4175 





Telegrams: Ukieadman * Piccy ' London 
DA. 
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strative Block at Crawley New Town. 


BUILDING WITHIN A BUDGET 


The most successful building operations today are the fruits of collaboration—the 
closest possible partnership of owner, architect and a widely experienced firm of 
builders and contractors. Wates are such a firm. 


Wates believe in pre-planning, the scrupulous examination of all possible means 
of achieving the client’s aims with maximum economy and at maximum speed, 
And the final drawings are those which crystallize optimum solutions to every 
aspect of the building problem. The Wates method invests the owner with 
complete control of costs: he gets his building at a price within his budget, and 
he gets it on time. 

Wates building operations are economical because they make full use of the latest 
mechanical equipment, because they employ resources of men, materials, machines 
and architectural talent to maximum advantage. 

These services are offered either on a fixed fee basis or at a fixed inclusive price. 
Consult Wates or put them on your tender list—it pays. 


Wates Offer: 


The advisory service of their experienced engineering, surveying 
and planning departments. 


Efficient and highly economical building to precise programmes. 
Financial assistanée covering building contracts and the purchase 


iy) of sites. 
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WATES LTD Building & Civil Engineering Contractors 
HEAD OFFICES - 1258/1260 LONDON ROAD ~ S.W.16 * Telephone: POLIards 5000 
i LONDON DUBLIN : NEW YORK 
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CENTENARY EXHIBITION 


is now taking place at the 


FESTIVAL HALL: SOUTH BANK: LONDON 
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Q 
Admission tickets may be obtained from the 
organisers, The Aluminium Development 


Association, 33 Grosvenor Street, London, W.|! 


ALMIN LIMITED 


ALMIN HOUSE - STOKE POGES - BUCKS Telephone: SLOUGH 25061-4 





Almin Ltd, is the parent of a group of ten companies 
organised to meet the needs of modern industry for 
Aluminium — from Alloys to Finished Products. 
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The World is their Market 
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BELFAST 


Linen manufacture in the city of Belfast was developed WORLD SALES FORCE 





into a flourishing industry by Huguenot refugees during ‘TIME’s net paid audited circulation exceeds —— 
the eighteenth century. In Belfast today they will tell you a million oo weekly (ABC). aeee are te 

; : separate editions of TIME* with the same editorial E 

they make the finest linen in the world. And so they do. content. One circulates only in the United States—the 

But they'll also tell you that quality manufacture alone is other four, the International Editions, are published tk 

not enough if their products are to hold their own in the simultaneously in English and read by important people St 

international market. Competition from the linen indus- — oe than 100 countries outside the U.S.A. | i 
tries of other countries is increasing —and increasing Ninety-three of every 100 readers of TIME'’s en 

is national Editions hold influential positions in business, : 
as : government and the professions. They look upon 

, It’s the same whatever the industry, whatever the TIME not only as the best means of keeping abreast ol f 
business. Making products for the world is only half the international news, but as an introduction to the world’s 
job. Yeu’ve got to show them, sell them—and sell them foremost companies and products. : er 
! isi hos 

| hard—wherever a market for them exists. Many manufac- You can purchase advertising space directed to A ca 
a aie adel eons cick markets which interest you most—through one edition. 
As, turers are doing this with remarkable Success throug any combination of two, three or four, or in all fi of 

the pages of Time, The Weekly Newsmagazine. the world-ranging editions of TIME. 


Advertising in TIME sells around the world! 


*TIME Atlantic 
TIME Pacific ma 
TIME Latin American 
TIME Canadian i 
TIME US. 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINBE 





TIME & LIFE BUILDING, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON wl + Telephone: GROSVENOR 4080 
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Fly across the world in 
Super Constellation luxury 





ead J 
=e" aa 


, —on the incomparable 


nnoisseur 


ALL-FIRST-CLASS SERVICE 





Enjoy QANTAS super-service all the way from London 
to San Francisco via Sydney, Australia, Limited pas- 
senger list . . . delicious meals with champagne... 
luxurious Sleeper-chairs . . . spacious lounge . . . a 
cabin crew of: four! And all this costs no more in air 


fare. Your Travel Agent will gladly supply full details. 


+ QD 


AUSTRALIA’S OVERSEAS AIRLINE 


Qantas Empire Airways Ltd. in association with B.O.A.C, B.£.A. & TEAL 








QANT CO 
‘TAS BOOKING OFFICE: 69 PICCADILLY (MAYFAIR 9200) OR ANY OFFICE OF 
B.O.A.C.—our General Sales Agent 





To exhibit at Charlero! - - 


is to reach to the very heart of one 
of Belgium’s most important industrial regions. 


2nd INTERNATIONAL TECHNICAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 


World Market for products of highest technical values 






17th September—2nd October 1955 


Mines and Quarries . Iron & Steel and Metallurgical Industries 
Mechanical & Metallic Constructions Electricity—Elec- 
tronics . Glass Industry . Chemical Industries . Ceramics 


Production and Distribution of Energy 





Information and Documentation: 
W. H. Wadmore, 56 Victoria Street, LONDON 


PALAIS DES EXPOSITIONS CHARLERO! (Belgium) 
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...it’s part of 
Britain’s progress, 
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ENGLISH ELEC 


contributes, athome 
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New factories, increased activity, more goods in our shops, 
are proof of Britain's progress. 

Since 1949, Britain’s industrial output has risen by 20% 
and the value of British exports has gone up by 42%. 

More goods at home, more of the exports the country 
depends on . . . mean better living for Britain. In both ways 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC is playing a vital part. POWER FOR INDUSTRY. This Enousn 


1 he 


and 
Sou 





POWER IN INDUSTRY. The power for this 
Production needs power. 50 power stations have been Et #cTRI1C 60,000-h.p. steam turbo-alternator _60-ton electric melting furnace at Stock sbridge 
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For This Relief . .. 


AST Tuesday, after four and a half years of hard work, the Royal 
Commission on the taxation of profits and income produced igs 
final report. It would be impertinent to offer firm conclusions 

on the report in a mere four and a half days; it is destined in its 
scope, in its breadth of discussion and in its free expression of dissent- 
ing views, to be the formative document on income tax of this 
generation. Together with the Commission’s two interim reports 
(on. the taxation of overseas earnings and the taxation of personal 
incomes) and flanked by the two Tucker Committee reports (on the 
assessment of taxable profits and the taxation of pension schemes) this 
final report completes the most comprehensive grand inquest that has 
ever been held on direct taxation in this country. The first duty of 
all good taxpayers must be to thank Lord Radcliffe and his colleagues 
for their patient labours, for their care for the Queen’s English, and 
for the scrupulous quality of their argument. 

To many, this will nevertheless seem a disappointing report. It is 
well endowed with reservations, and it contains a formidably argued 
memorandum of dissent signed by the two trade union members and 
Mr Nicholas Kaldor. The majority report, plus the unfinished business 
carried over from the two interim reports, will keep any Conservative 
Chancellor fully employed for the next five years. The minority report 
must cheer up any prospective Labour Chancellor during his enforced 
period of opposition. Yet it would be an exaggeration to think of the 
two reports as rigidly opposed tracts from the Right and the Left. 
The minority argue for subjecting capital gains to income tax (though 
not to surtax) ; but the ordinary man who disagrees with them will 
concede that they argue their case no less well than the majority who 
find against such a tax. It is the minority’s dissenting memorandum 
that cuts through the objections to a single-tier corporation profits tax 
(the majority reject this by a narrow margin of argument) and indeed 
suggests that it should be levied at the rate of 33} per cent; 
the majority would improve the present system but evidently expect 
companies to pay about 50 per cent. And it is the minority who come 
out clearly for giving earned income relief to all incomes, no matter 
how large, that are assessed under Schedule E rules. Thus the Royal 
Commissioners have not spoken with one voice, and the dissenters have 
produced some good arguments—as they did in the second interim 
report—capable of appealing to many people who have never voted 
Labour. 

Simplicity, intelligibility and fairness are cardinal virtues in any tax 
system. The British system does not lack these virtues, even though 
equity soon gets in the way of simplicity, and the sheer weight of 
taxation often magnifies the defects into serious grievances. These are 
conditions outside the Royal Commission’s terms of reference and 
beyond its power to remedy. It has been forced, moreover, to make 
one broad assumption that will cause raised eyebrows ; the assumption 
is that there will be no marked change in the value of money. 3 
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“If we could not take it as our premise that stability 
of purchasing power is the normal thing to be expected 
... our review would be beating the air.... Indeed, if 
we had thought that we were obliged to assume a per- 
sistent decline in the purchasing power of money, even 
if only a slow one, our examination of the problems of 
dealing with the inflationary elements in profits ... 
would have started on a different basis and might have 
reached a different conclusion.” This is a large assump- 
tion, and it seems to come close to imperilling the Royal 
Commission’s conclusions on the proper scale of relief 
that the tax system should allow for the depreciation of 
productive assets. The report comes down solidly in 
favour of the “ historical cost” school, and rejects the 
arguments of most economists and some accountants 
that depreciation should be allowed on the “ replace- 
ment costs” of the fixed assets that are being used up 
in production. It is true that the impact of rising prices 
on capital replacement now seems much less severe than 
it was in 1951 when the Royal Commission and its 
witnesses started their work. It seems equally true that 
the more dire forecasts of the erosion of industrial 
capital through the inadequacies of depreciation allow- 
ances in a period of inflation have somehow not come to 
pass. But if the premise of no further inflation should 
turn out to be wrong, then the endorsement of deprecia- 
tion based on historical cost would turn out to be 
fallible, too. 

There is a sharp contrast, indeed, between the Royal 
Commission’s conventional conclusions about the 
depreciation of fixed assets by reference to historical 
cost and its forward-looking findings on the valuation of 
stocks in computing profits. The majority are prepared 
(subject to one rather formal reservation) to admit the 
“Jast in first out ” principle in the valuation of stocks. 
These questions abound in technical jargon, but the 
upshot is this: whereas the Royal Commissioners are not 
in favour of taking the inflationary element out of profits 
to the extent that it arises from insufficient provision for 
fixed assets, they are prepared to take the inflationary 
element out of profits to the extent that it arises from 
increases in the price levels of stocks. Despite the con- 
tradiction, here is an important gain of principle ; it 
would mean a great relief to industry in a period of 
galloping prices, and a correspondingly heavy reduction 
of taxable income in those circumstances. 


* 


Something, at any rate, of the heat has been taken out 
of these controversies by the comparatively moderate 
behaviour of prices in the last two years. Industry has 
gone ahead, profits have risen, and even the biggest 
companies have managed to survive. The report offers 
the hope of an important, if still partial, measure of 
reform in the computation of profits by its endorsement 
of LIFO. And while the majority are not prepared to go 
to the logical limits, proposed by Mr Kaldor and his 
associates, of a straight corporation profits tax, they 
unhesitatingly reject the conception of a differential 
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profits tax, as introduced by Dr Dalton in 1947. They 
find that the economic arguments in favour of a heavy 
tax on distributed profits are dubious ; they emphasise 
the uncertainty and weight of the potential tax liability 
that companies bear if they should in future years make 
payments that can be construed as distributions fo; 
profits tax purposes. The differential rates of profits tax 
should be brought to an end and replaced by a single 
rate which, it is suggested, “would be a good deal 
nearer to the lower rate of 25 per cent than the higher 
rate of 224 per cent.” 

This proposal is welcome, despite its limitations. The 
majority reject, for reasons that are a compound of tech- 
nical and philosophical objections, any notion of 
single-tier corporate profits tax. Company profits, they 
say in effect, ought to be subject to their own tax 
régime—a régime that goes beyond the old conceptions 
of the Colwyn Report of 1920 that companies should be 
regarded largely as mere agents, collecting in advance 
the personal income tax due by their members. In tax 
law and practice, these conceptions have long been dis- 
carded ; but it is one of the important merits of the 
Radcliffe Report that it sets out an acceptable 
philosophy of the taxation of company profits as a 
distinct class of incomes. It is a matter for regret that 
the Commissioners were unable to accept the final logic 
of a separate tax for them. 


* 


Most of the Royal Commission’s work comes under 
the heading of useful improvement, rather than major 
reform. One does not fell an oak tree to change its 
shape ; the tax tree has grown over a century and a half, 
and the Inland Revenue, which has the responsibility 
for collecting the acorns, can be forgiven, up to a point, 
for tendering cautious advice when drastic reforms are 
proposed. To some, the balance of the majority report 
may seem to err too far on the side of caution. But this 
does not arise from any merely complacent acceptance 
of the tax system as it is. The report might have gone 
further, perhaps, in considering the highly favoured 
position of the small incorporated business under British 
tax laws. But many of the detailed proposals are on the 
side of equity and reason, and the British tax system, 
for all its complications, has been built on the founda- 
tion of these two principles. The modification that the 
majority propose to the present narrow and strict rule 
governing the expenses that can be deducted from wage 
and salary incomes is a good case in point. Because of 
the different treatment of expenses, it has been said that 
Schedule D incomes (from profits or professional earn- 
ings), and Schedule E incomes (from employment) are 
in essence taxed under two separate systems—not two 
Schedules so much as two distinct taxes. Whether the 
more liberal form of words proposed for Schedule E 
expenses is the best that can be devised remains to be 
seen ; but the spirit of the proposal, to hold justice more 
evenly between the two main classes of. tax-paying 
persons, is welcome. 
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There are other suggestions, undramatic in form but 
excellent in intention, such as the averaging of widely 
ductuating incomes, the acceptance of the “current 
year” basis of assessment for companies, and the new 
proposals for taxing compensation for loss of office. The 


pr Fa 

Roval Commission has spared the time to consider the 
tax advantages of “ playboy ploughboys,” and would 
stiffen the rules against those whose farming activities 


in their admirable phrase) “ can be seen clearly to lack 
commercial inspiration.” But when these items have 
been listed, they merely pick the eyes out of the Rad- 
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cliffe Report. There is vast material here for more 
considered discussion in later issues of The Economist. 
From a quick first’ reading of the report, and from his 
fuller acquaintance with the two interim reports, the 
British taxpayer ought to be grateful for many proposals 
that will ease his burdens, particularly if he is in the 
middle income group, and set.right many injustices. 
Given the limiting terms of reference and the 
composition of the Royal Commission, this is still 
a great achievement. Now it is the Chancellor’s 
turn. 


Tito’s Tug-of-War 


N Moscow and the satellite capitals the declaration 
issued after the Soviet-Jugoslav talks has been re- 
ceived with enthusiastic approval. It could hardly be 
otherwise. But it is doubtful whether the Russian 
leaders really feel such unalloyed satisfaction over the 
results of their journey to Belgrade as their leader 
writers and radio commentators are in duty bound to 
feel. It would be wrong to talk about their mission in 
terms of failure ; but it is inconceivable that they would 
have embarked on such an enterprise unless they 
expected great things from it and, in some important 
respects, Marshal Tito has certainly been a great dis- 
appointment to them. 

The Russian delegates may have left Belgrade with a 
document in their briefcases that endorses—so far as it 
goes—the main lines of Soviet foreign policy, but any 
plans they may have had for staging a triumphant and 
magnanimous (on their part) reconciliation between the 
Soviet and Jugoslav Communist parties were firmly 
knocked on the head at the outset. On the contrary, in 
the final communiqué, any mention of either Com- 
Munist party was conspicuous by its absence; the 
“inter-state ” character of the talks was underlined—at 
Jugoslav insistence—by having the document signed, 
not by the official leader of the Soviet delegation, Mr 
Khrushchev, but by Marshal Bulganin, who may, in 
Belgrade, have played second fiddle to the party boss, 
but is Prime Minister of the Soviet Union ; and, finally, 
the Russians accepted an astonishing and unparalleled 
declaration that “ different forms of Socialist develop- 
ment are solely the concern of the individual countries.” 
In other words, the “ mutual understanding ” between 
the two Communist parties for which Mr Khrushchev 
pleaded in his famous speech at Belgrade airport is to 
cons.st, in effect, of an agreement to disagree. 

Moreover, if the leader of the Soviet Comraunist 
party imagined that the Jugoslav leaders had smoulder- 
ing regrets for their estrangement from the rest of the 

Socialist camp” which he would be able to fan into 
vigorous flame, he proved to be very much mistaken. 
Mr Khrushchev may have managed to live down some 
of the tactlessness with which he celebrated the first 


moments of his first venture outside the borders of the 
Sino-Soviet world ; but he went on behaving very much 
as if he lived in a Communist world of his own, and his 
continued ineptness only served to confirm the Jugo- 
slavs in their belief that they have nothing to learn from 
their former masters, and are better off as they are. 

Obviously, the Russians will squeeze the last drop of 
propaganda and bargaining value out of the declaration 
on improving international relations in general that was 
signed in Belgrade. This has rather more stuffing to 
it than the blamelessly innocuous five-point declaration 
of Mr Nehru and Chou En-lai. But it is still couched 
in very vague terms ; and in no case have the Russians 
succeeded in persuading Marshal Tito to accept some- 
thing that he would not have been perfectly ready to 
accept without a personal visit from Mr Khrushchev 
and Marshal Bulganin. The declaration gives the im- 
pression of a well-fought-over battlefield, from which 
both combatants have withdrawn with no advantage 
ceded without a compensating gain and with the battle 
honours even. 

Marshal Tito agrees to condemn “military 
blocs ” (which he has in any case been doing for some 
time), but there is nothing to suggest any breath 
of criticism of the Balkan Alliance, which has always 
been regarded by the Russians with the most categoric 
and vituperative disapproval. He agrees that there should 
be a system of general security which would include 
special arrangements for Europe, and that there should 
be an agreed settlement of the German question “on a 
democratic basis in conformity both with the wishes 
and interests of the German people and in the interest 
of general security ” ; but there is not a word to suggest 
that he specifically subscribes to Mr Molotov’s long- 
cherished European security plan or that he is prepared 
to fall in with Russian ideas of the form that a German 
settlement should take. He implicitly supports the 
repeated Russian demand for the abolition of the 
western embargo on the export of strategic goods to the 
Communist bloc ; but in return he gets the Russians, 
who have always denounced all western aid as a form 
of “enslavement,” to approve of economic assistance 
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through the United Nations “ or in other forms which 


are in accordance with ” United Nations principles. 

High-sounding and unexceptionable declarations be- 
tween members of the Communist bloc and uncom- 
mitted countries outside are becoming increasingly 
fashionable. But although these may lead to a more 
relaxed atmosphere and generate a certain amount of 
ingenuous good will towards the Communist bloc, they 
do nothing to paper over the real and deep rifts that 
divide it from the rest of the world. If the Jugoslavs 
ever had any doubts about this, they are unlikely to 
have them now. Indeed, all through the Russian visit 
their press was emphasising that Soviet-Jugoslav 
differences could not be settled at the drop of a hat. 
And an article in the semi-official Borba towards the 
end of the talks, stating categorically that it was quite 
wrong to believe that the progress of the world de- 
pended on the expansion of one or other ideological 
bloc, suggests that on the most fundamental and long- 
term issue of all, the Jugoslavs very definitely did not 
agree with their Russian guests. There must have 
been a good many raised eyebrows in Belgrade when 
Mr Khrushchev, after accepting a declaration that extols 
“peaceful co-existence . . . regardless of ideological 
differences” and condemns military blocs, proceeded 
to beat all the old war-drums in the Victory Square in 
Bucharest, and to assure his audience that the Soviet- 
Jugoslav agreement was part of the Soviet-led struggle 
“against reaction and imperialism” and that Soviet 
Russia was not weakening in the struggle. 


* 


It is easy to understand why Mr Khrushchev felt it 
necessary to go home by way of Sofia and Bucharest, 
even though we can only guess at what he said to the 
satellite party bosses who gathered to confer with him. 
The visit to Belgrade, the attempt to blame Beria for 
the Tito-Cominform quarrel (a tale which has not 
actually been suppressed in the satellites although, 
understandably, it has been given the minimum of 
publicity and attention), the startling admission that 
Titoism is after all a respectable form of “ Socialist 
development ’”—all this must have left the satellite 
leaders wondering whether they were coming or going. 
Most of them have climbed to power over the bodies 
of men accused of “ Titoism ” and “ nationalist devia- 
tions,” and however strong may be the popular longing 
for a change, the men in power are unlikely to relish 
any radical alteration in the status quo. In fact, how- 
ever, on present evidence, any such change does not 
seem very probable. 

It is true that the strongest reverberations of the 
Russian visit to Belgrade may well be felt in Eastern 
Europe, but it is too early yet to estimate either their 


strength or their exact nature. There is no reason to 


suppose that the Russians are at present considering 
any dramatic reversal of policy in Eastern Europe, or 
that they would ever be willing to do so unless the 
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quid pro quo were something equally dramatic. [1 myst 
be remembered that if the satellite leaders are told that 
they can strike out on their own a little, they are most 
likely to want to do so in the economic field, where 
obedience to Moscow’s demands has involved them jn 
a wealth of popular disapproval and a multitude of 
difficulties ; but that it is precisely in this field :hat 
Moscow, with its scheme for the inauguration of co- 
ordinated five-year plans throughout the bloc in 1956, 
is demanding even closer conformity with its own 
policies. It is quite possible that the Cominform may 
be openly or tacitly abandoned and another organisa- 
tion with a new and more fashionable look set up in its 
place. But although the Russians may have decided to 
shift or camouflage their grip on Eastern Europe. there 
is no sign as yet that they have made up their minds 
genuinely to loosen it. 


* 


Marshal Tito, however, seems to hope that he may 
now have forged for himself a weapon with which even- 
tually to prise open Moscow’s hold on the satellites. The 
Russians have agreed to the reciprocal establishment of 
information services, and have promised to assist the 
“exchange of socialist experiences and a free exchange 
of opinions.” It appears also that together with 
ever other assurances and explanations Mr Khru 
saw fit to give the satellite leaders, he told them tha 
they too will be expected to join in the general sw: 
of ideas and experiences. In other words, if the agree 
ments are put into effect, there is now to be a grand 
war of words for the soul of the satellites. Already the 
Jugoslavs have pointed out that it is not they them- 
selves who stand to benefit most from the declaration 
on different forms of Socialism, but those Socialist 
countries which have not yet been able to develop 
according to their own peculiar needs. In Khrushchev’s 
eyes, of course, it is a war for the soul of the Jugoslav 
Communist party, whose real feelings, he no doubt 
hopes, are not adequately represented by its present 
leaders. _ Marshal Tito, for his part, must realise that 
the game on which he has embarked is not without its 
risks, but he may well believe that the Russians suffer 
from grand illusions about the powers of attraction of 
their own brand of Communism and reckon that they 
are courting far greater risks. 

For the Russians, this pull-devil-pull-baker ideo- 
logical struggle—if it really materialises—is probably an 
unexpected outcome to their Belgrade visit. [he 
mystery of what exactly they did hope to get out of it 
has not been made any less cloudy by Marshal ‘I ito's 
firm refusal to tag along behind them. Through his 
own resolution and the backing of the western powers 
he has been able to negotiate with the Russians from 2 
position of strength, and he seems to have resisted their 
blandishments as stoutly as once, in Jugoslavia’s time 


of weakness and isolation, he resisted their worst 
threats. ; 
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Siam, ‘‘Land of the Free” 


NDER the guidance of Field-Marshal Pibul 
U Songgram, now in Britain on an official visit, the 


Dy Pony 


Siamese have taken sides in the cold war, firmly and 
ynequivocally. Theirs was the first nation to ratify 
the South East Asia Collective Defence Treaty 
Seato), their armed forces are being trained and 
equipped by the Americans, and the organisation of 
their para-military police owes much to British 
methods ; they are collaborating with the Malayan 
quthorities in the search for Communist terrorists along 
the southern border of Siam. They are, moreover, 
the only directly threatened nation in the region which 
has dared to join Seato— 
though southern Viet- - = 
a .. for one, would doubt- YUNNA 
less have done likewise if / é 
freed from a_ restrictive 
clause of the Geneva agree- 
ment. One need not share 
Marshal Pibul’s apparent 
fatalism to understand the 
anxiety that inspired his 
recent prediction that a 
third world war was in- 
evitable. Nor should one 
try to discover a deeper 
symbolical meaning in his 
name, which he assumed as 
a rising offieer more than 
twenty years ago, and 
which means “ great war.” 

To be swimming 
vigorously against the tide 
in a sea of neutralism is a 
test of any swimmer’s 


capacity ; there has, how- 
ever, been no sign of flag- 
ging on the part of the 
Siamese. Marshal Pibul’s 
anti-Communist policy has 
been as audaciously imple- 
mented on the — inter- 
national front as it has been strongly executed on 
the internal front by his able lieutenant, police General 
Phao Sriyanondh, another recent visitor to London. 
Abroad, Siam is a member of an anti-Communist 
alliance ; at home, it seeks to raise a standard of living 
that is already one of the highest in Asia in a com- 
mendable effort to create a climate of resistance to 
subversion. That these exertions, whether economic or 
milit ary, would be largely inadequate without American 
backing, is irrelevant ; the point is that they are being 
made, that the will to undertake them is present. 

In its entirety, the problem of security that confronts 
the Siamese is immense. If it has seemed at times that 





they have tended to exaggerate the peril from outside 
and to underrate the enemy within, the reason 
may have been a desire to put Siam’s case for military 
aid in the strongest possible light, while emphasising its 
ability to keep its own house in order—always an 
encouragement to investors and military planners. Yet 
it cannot be denied that the danger, whether inside the 
country or on its periphery, is considerable. Internally, 
neither Marshal Pibul not General Phao has been 
willing to concede that there were more than fifteen 
hundred active Communists, with qa further ten thou- 
sand sympathisers—all among the Chinese minority 
of three millions. These 
are almost infinitesimal 


N 440 Hh figures in a country of 


are. 
tin “Cedi 
w 


YZ more than nineteen million 


inhabitants. Siamese 
spokesmen have insisted on 
the immunity of their Bud- 
dhist and royalist nationals. 
to the threats or promises 
of Communism. But a 
similar insistence on the 
part of the neighbouring 
Cambodians and Laotians 
did not prevent the 
development of strong 
Communist movements 
ostensibly acting in sup- 
port of local nationalist 
bands. It may be retorted 
that Siam, which alone of 
the South East Asian 
countries escaped the tide 
of colonialism, offers soil 
insufficiently fertile for the 
growth =5€ “crypto- 
nationalis:; © But it would 
be wrong to over-estimate 
the resistance to subversion 
of say, the Lao people in 
its north-eastern provinces. 

Subversion, from without, remains indeed the main 
problem. “ Crypto-nationalism ” may not be a danger 
in the strictly Siamese context ; but it certainly is in 
the wider sense of Thai nationalism. One ambitious 
movement, and two smaller ones, are the self-appointed 
instruments of this sentiment. The ambitious one, that 
of the Free Thais, is an old Communist gambit, which 
nourishes itself on dreams of a Thai Federation that 
would include the ethnically similar populations of 
Yunnan, the Thai country of Tonking, Laos, Siam and 
part of Burma. The “ autonomous ” Thai territories in 
Yunnan and the Thai-Meo autonomous region recently 
set up by the Viet Minh in the Dien Bien Phu area 
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are examples of the kind of unit that would belong to 
the wider federation if it were ever realised. For some 
years, the idea had been dormant. It was given a 
fresh irnpulse in 1953 with the first Viet Minh invasion 
of Laos, which resulted in the establishment of the 
“state” of Pathet Lao; and a further impetus was 
provided by the highly publicised appearance of the 
former prime minister of Siam, Nai Pridi Phanomyong, 
in Peking nearly a year ago. Last September, Marshal 
Pibul’s spokesman in Bangkok announced that the 
Siamese government feared “imminent” aggression 
by Pridi’s Free Thai army. The Siamese claim that 
Pridi now has twenty thousand men under arms, but 
it may be doubted that the lethal properties of these 
arms meet modern requirements. At the same time, 
Pridi, once a resistance hero high in Britain’s esteem, 
seems to have alienated much of his presumed follow- 
ing in Siam by his open association with Peking. The 
most potent instrument of subversion might eventually 
turn out to be the Pan-Lao group, the second—and at 
present much the less effective—of the smaller move- 
ments associated with the Free Thais. There 1s, in 
any case, no doubt that the Pan-Lao movement, which 
originated among the Laos of Siam, is now, like the 
Pathet Lao movement, taking its orders from Ho Chi 
Minh. 

It is understandable, in these circumstances, that 
Field-Marshal Pibul and General Phao should have 
been tempted to deploy so much of the 100,000-strong 
army and of the 43,000 police along the northern and 
eastern borders of Siam ; that the Siamese should have 
agreed to give advanced military training to officers of 
the Royal Laotian army ; and that they should have 
made such persistent efforts to secure the deportation 
of the 50,000 Vietnamese who, since the time of the 
Japanese occupation of their country, have been living 
on the western side of the Mekong, constituting a 
potential breeding ground for disaffection. 

This preoccupation with the northern and eastern 
borders, however, has sometimes led to a feeling 
in Kuala Lumpur that the Siamese were paying insufh- 
cient attention to the problem of security along the 
Malayan frontier. It is true that the police forces of 


the Malayan Federation and of Siam have closely - 


collaborated for several years ; but the Siamese have 
shown themselves reluctant to accept British intelli- 
gence reports—now confirmed—that the leader of the 
Malayan Communists, Chin Peng, had set up his head- 
quarters in Siam. On the other hand, General Phao 
showed himself aware of the extent of the problem of 
jungle operations when he brought Siamese army, navy 
and air force officers with him on his most recent 
visit to Lieutenant-General Sir Geoffrey Bourne, the 
Federation’s director of operations. And there is now 
a hope that combined operations on both sides of the 
border may begin to yield results beyond the frustrating 
discovery of deserted terrorists’ camps. 

The willingness of the Siamese to co-operate with 
the British and Malayan forces is a proof of the states- 
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manship of Siam’s present rulers ; for it is clear that 
the threat in Siam’s southern border region points away 
from Siam. But if all Indo-China eventually falls to 
the Viet Minh and its subsidiaries, the existence of a 
Communist base in Siam would present an obvious 
threat to Siam itself as well as to the British end of the 
Malayan peninsula and to the rest of South East Asia. 
It is to be hoped that the “ home guard ” of 120.00 
men now being raised in Siam with American help wi 


I 
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enable the Siamese to release more of their regulars 
for service in the South. | 

It is clear from the existence of these threats along 
three borders that the Siamese will have to continue 
to fight hard if they are to preserve their immemorial 
name of “ Muang-Thai,” or “ land of the free.” Marshal 
Pibul has always insisted on the name of “ Thailand” ; 
but Siam and Siamese have the merit of clarity. 
which “Thai” lacks, since it applies to so many 
non-Siamese. It is equally clear that geography and 
political realities make Siam the real linchpin of Seato. 
And Siam’s determined adherence to the Western side 
has conferred upon it the right to demand all possible 
help from the West. 





Formidable Opponent 


Just before the Whitsuntide recess Mr Gladstone de- 
livered a speech of singular force, earnest eloquence, and 
acute ability, in which he impugned in no Measured terms 
the wisdom and justice of continuing the war. We heard 
that speech. We listened to the orator for two hour: 
with unflagging interest and admiration, and we are 
bound to say that we never heard arguments so skilfully 
marshalled or so brilliantly expressed, statements so lucid, 
declamation so impassioned yet so chastened and 
restrained. . And if one thing was made clearer 
than another to our minds as we listened, it was the 
deep self-conviction of the speaker, and the solemn sense 
of responsibility under which he addressed his audience. 
Yet ever since it was delivered that speech has been the 
object of the most unmeasured invective and the most 
shameless and perverse misrepresentation . . . it was 
described in one leading article as “something be- 
tween the rant of the fanatic and the trick of the stage- 
actor”; . . . while several have not even disdained to 
descend to the usual vulgar, self-refuting, and self- 
accusing insinuation that the loss of office is the key to 
the whole matter, and that Mr Gladstone’s doctrines are 
solely the consequence of the special bench on which 
he sits. It seems strange that it should devolve upon us 
to take up the cudgels on behalf of a political antagonist ; 
but in truth it is not Mr Gladstone that we are anxious 
to stand up for:—it is the cause of fair weapons and 
honest warfare—of that candour without which discussion 
is valueless—of that decent justice which alone can 
prevent antagonism from degenerating into scurrility. On 
the special subject of the speech in question we differ 
from Mr Gladstone toto calo; . . . Yet it devolves upon us, 
the advocates of war, to protest against the pitiful unfair- 
ness shown to the advocate of peace; and we should 
despise ourselves were we unable to do justice to the 
character, or to appreciate the reasoning, of a formidable 
opponent. 
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Notes of the 
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Spanner or Olive Branch ? 


uE Trades Union Congress has worked indefatigably 
T ) find a basis for settling the rail strike. It is not 
so certain that it has worked wisely as well. It is unfor- 
tunate that its “five-point plan,” though it asked 
everyone to make concessions, demanded least of those 
who are doing such damage to the nation. The Associated 
Society of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen has readily 


agreed to a scheme whereby its men might get an immediate 
increase, smaller than they claim, onthe understanding 
that there would be more to come after talks on differ- 
entials ; and it has been content to modify its insistence 
that differentials should be discussed without reference to 


the National Union of Railwaymen, provided that the NUR 
only at the end—or at what seems to be the end. 
t provision, however, is quite a large pill for the 
to swallow. It leaves it holding the baby, for to 
“reservations” would mean that it, and not 
the ASLEF, was now blocking the path to negotiation— 
as also, in the later discussions on differentials, it might 
incur the odium of blocking a settlement. 


comes in 
This | 
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or f oan 
persist in its 


The Transport Commission was given a more difficult 
still. It has always been a matter of tactics 
and of definition) whether it should _refuse to go 
back on its own—and the Prime Méinister’s—declara- 
tion that there can be no _ negotiations while the 
strike is still in progress. But it is a matter of sub- 
stance that it should refuse to offer any better terms 
than it would in peacetime just because the pistol is still 
kept at its head. In particular, it should certainly refuse to 
agree to an interim and flat-rate increase for every driver, 
regardless of his responsibility ; the most it should offer is 
some improvement on its last proposals, which would have 
increased differentials within ASLEF, and not merely 
between ASLEF and other people. 


Talks between Sir-Brian Robertson and Mr Baty were to 
be tesumed on Friday afternoon, and any comment set down 
before they are concluded is liable to be overtaken by events. 
But nobody should forget that peacemaking has its dangers 
no less than war ; and that it is the Transport Commission 
—not the engine drivers’ union—which is now on the side 
of genuine differentials. If the intervention of the TUC 
leads to a settlement-on the lines of the Transport Commis- 
sion’s original proposals, it will have been a great achieve- 
ment. If it leads to settlement on any other lines, it will 
have been a great tragedy. And if this flurry of diplomacy 
breaks down—after having encouraged the strikers to think 
that they have only to hold fast a little longer to gain 


pet whole case—it may have been the greatest tragedy 
all, 


decision 


Week 


Unappetising Diet 


HE Queen’s Speech on Thursday adumbrated a large 
E and rather stodgy programme of legislation ; and the 
Government has decided that the first session of the new 
Parliament should last for a full year. This is a pity. Once 
the emergency of the rail strike is out of the way, Ministers 
should spend the summer in thinking out what new and 
unpopular steps they can take, in order to put the country 
more firmly on its feet and to make themselves more popular 
in five years’ time. If they had to draw up a new Queen’s 
Speech in October, they might have more incentive to do 
this. It remains to be seen whether they can recover from 
this initial mistake. 

A large part of the programme—and the part which is to 
be taken first—consists of minor measures that were axed 
by the early end of the last Parliament, or that the Ministers 
@r pressure groups concerned were known to have jostled 
to near the top of the queue. It will be a pity if the Govern- 
ment assumes that all of these essentially technical measures 
are therefore uncontroversial. The old Copyright Bill 
(which made the mistake of seeking to give the BBC andITA 
a too rigid form of copyright), the Road Traffic Bill (one 
feature of which is discussed in a later note), and the County 
Courts Bill should certainly not be re-introduced and passed 
without amendment ; while the proposed smoky fog Bill 
and the proposed legislation to protect agricultural and 
forestry workers are examples of the type of “ popular” 
sanitary measure which the last Parliament handled very 
badly indeed. And the Government will hardly need to be 
reminded that the same danger of mishandling will hang 
over its revised measure for teachers’ pensions. One other 
political headache of the last Parliament is to undergo 
examination in preparation, presumably, for treatment in 
some later session ; as promised .- the Conservative election 
manifesto, there is to be an inquiry into the practice and 
procedure of administrative and quasi-judicial tribunals. 


The Main Courses 


HESE, however, are relatively small fry. There are four 
T main headings under which the Government’s other— 
and more important—domestic tasks may be grouped. In 
the first place, it is now generally assumed that it will want 
to make—in the words of the Queen’s Speech—a “ further 
advance towards a free flow of international trade and pay- 
ments.” Unfortunately, the only legislative proposal in the 
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Speech about trade points in precisely the opposite direc- 
tion ; a bill is to be introduced “to permit the imposition 
of countervailing and anti-dumping duties on imported 
goods.” This may be a necessary protection of the flanks of 
the main advance ; but it will need to be very carefully 
watched. In particular, it is to be hoped that it does not 
nean that new barriers are to be imposed against the limited 
classes of cotton goods that can come freely into this country 
already. 

A second heading covers local government reform, which 
is to go forward in this session and which will merge by 
the middle of next year with the new rating valuations. 
Finance has always been the key to local government 
reform ; and it will be a great pity if, as it turns its mind to 
this problem, the Government simultaneously shuts its eyes 
to the whole question of housing subsidies. 

A third heading is that over monopolies. Here the Gov- 
ernment promises “such action as may be required ”; 
exactly what will be required should be shown in the forth- 
coming report of the Monopolies Commission on general 
restrictive practices. The final, most general and most 
important heading of all covers the whole question of 
inflation, fair shares and fair opportunities. Inevitably 
these are questions that will affect the shape of the next 
budget, and the answers to them cannot be anticipated in a 
Queen’s Speech—especially one launched in the middle 
of a period of industrial disputes. But one minor—and 
welcome—step towards fairer opportunities is to be taken 
at once ; a bill is to be introduced to extend the period 


during which family allowances are payable for children 
who remain at school. 


Red Carpet for Dr Adenauer 


NE by one, the Soviet government is playing the cards 
that have so long lain face downwards on its side of 
the table. Its invitation to Dr Adenauer was anything but 
a surprise ; it was a logical sequel to the Austrian Chan- 
cellor’s visit to Moscow, and ever since Herr Raab’s joyous 
return to Vienna in April a theme of Communist propaganda 
has been that Germany’s best hope of securing reunion and 
the withdrawal of the Red Army lay in taking the road to 
Russia alone. Muscovite diplomacy sees nothing strange 
about issuing a polite, indeed pressing, invitation to a man 
whom Communist propaganda has long depicted as a blood- 
thirsty tyrant ; nor, after Belgrade, should anybody in the 
free world be astonished at this new instance of skill in the 
somersault. Only among the East German Communists are 
there signs of shock, which are doubtless genuine enough. 
They have lately had several reassurances from the Russians, 
and it is a little cruel of Moscow to revive all their feelings 
of insecurity by a statement which simultaneously claims 
that they have always been treated “on a firm basis of 
equality and non-interference.” 

However, Herr Ulbricht and his followers will probably 
regain their composure quickly, for any examination of the 
Soviet invitation to Dr Adenauer soon shows that it is 
doubly not what it seems. Superficially an amicable offer 
to enter into diplomatic and commercial relations with the 
Federal Republic, its very text contains, buried among the 
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glowing images of increased trade and the sombre reco|lec- 
tions of war, clear intimations that if Dr Adenauer comes to 
Moscow he will have to discuss “connected questions,” 
and in particular the “plans of aggressive circles 
obstruct “ mutual trust and peaceful collaboration ” b 


Russians and Germans. In plain English, he will be pressed 
to strip the Federal Republic of its protecting alliances and 
to rely on Moscow’s assurances that the “new order ” for 
Europe which it has in mind will not be dominated by 
Russia. Moreover, the Soviet rulers know very wel! that 
the Chancellor himself will fall for no such gambits, and 
their real aim thus emerges clearly: it is, as before, to make 
his domestic position and that of his government as difficult 
as possible, to isolate him by playing on the Germans’ fears 
and their hopes of a quick and cheap accommodation with 
Moscow. But the Russians may have misunderstood the 
German mentality as fully as the Jugoslav. Among the 
Germans, the first general reaction has been to see the new 
move as a tribute to the Chancellor’s sound judgment and 
steadfastness. Ironically, the Communists, whose cry only 


a few weeks ago was “The West German people must 
replace Adenauer,” are now adding to his laurels. 


On the Upper Slopes 


8 Ba “ summit ” seems at last to be clearly in sight. The 


western governments can see no good reason why the 
Russians should now reject the proposal, formally made on 
Monday, that the meeting of heads of government should 
begin in Geneva on July 18th. Moscow may continue to 
make some play with its propaganda point in favour of a 


longer meeting between the President and the three Prime 
Ministers. The outside world, however; will be the less 
impressed by this after the revelation at Belgrade that 
Marshal Bulganin, like Chou En-lai, is a subordinate, not 
a supreme, figure. The fact that Communist states can 
afford to be lavish with the time of their “ prime ministers ” 
is no argument for the democracies, where the doctrine | 
still current that detailed negotiation is a task for forcig 
ministers and diplomats. 

Yet, if the ascent to the “summit” is not now to be a 
long one in time, it will be a tiresomely circuitous one in 
terms of space, passing through preliminary western discus- 
sions in Washington and New York, and pitching Camp 
Three at San Francisco during the commemoration there 
of the signing of the United Nations Charter ten years ago, 
before returning to within sight of Mont Blanc. And the 
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western governments have also to cover a formidable amount 
of ground in a more figurative sense. If they are to arrive 
at Geneva’ in mid-July with a negotiating position that 1s 


not only firmly agreed between them but also positive 
enough to prevent the Russians from stealing the show, they 
will have to put in some very hard work on a whole range 
of issues, from Germany -to general disarmament. Nor can 
they count on being allowed to get on with the task in peace. 
The Russian approach to Western Germany on Tuesday will 
hardly have been Moscow’s last diplomatic manceuvre be!ore 
July 18th. On the upper slopes of their arduous climb. ‘he 


“western mountaineers can expect to encounter quite 2 {cw 


abominable snowmen wearing Mr Molotov’s boots. 
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Operation Greybeard 


cnour’s exercise in plucking at its greybeards started 
[ week amid remarkable bonhomie from the 
is themselves. Mr Dalton and Mr Shinwell 
j the tumbril by announcing that they will not 
ection to the Shadow Cabinet ; one, or possibly 
- of the Old Guard are expected to follow them. 
\ for the enforced absence of Sir Frank Soskice, 
id leave four or five vacancies in the Shadow 
One of them may be filled by the familiar figure 
an; if he is willing to end his self-imposed 
long-suffering party is apparently ready to restore 
higher councils. The rest will probably be filled 
‘er men ; as the News Chronicle so cruelly put it 
h -k, the addition of “inexperience to incoherence” 
is Labour’s favourite nostrum just now. 
the rejuvenation of the Shadow Cabinet takes 
wever, the party. must choose a leader, deputy- 
eader, and chief whip for the new session. Mr Attlee is to 
be elected unanimously to the first office, and Mr Morrison 
will almost certainly be given a clear run for the second. But 
Mr Whiteley, who is 72, has been told very firmly that he 
is too old to remain as chief whip, and will now retire grace- 
fully from the scene. Mr Attlee, who is also 72, is believed 
to have told his colleagues that he is willing to retire towards 
he end of the present elongated session if the party so 
desires ; but the party is not sure that it does. For the 
uc n is still doubtful. Mr Morrison, who has been 
the Crown Prince for so long, will be 71 or 72 by the 
next election ; and that would be very late for a man to 
become Prime Minister for the first time. The alternative, 
», is Mr Gaitskell ; and this is why Mr Bevan is now 
Jest proponent of the view that Mr Attlee must stay. 


Patience Not on Strike 


re is ever to be any “ reform ” of the present system 
dustrial relations, any Parliamentary attempt to 
rikes less frequent, public opinion will have to move 
ay in advance of the Government ; and, for this 
ne of the most interesting questions raised by the 
trike has been whether the stricken public would 
cally angry at last. So far the public seems to have 

i rather than turned. The popular newspapers of all 

representing in this the feelings of the man in the 

‘s queue—have certainly been angrier with the rail- 
“n's leaders than in any previous dispute, and have 
‘mes carried attacks upon personalities beyond justi- 
icc mits, But although they have deprecated the strike, 
‘icy nave also given the impression that they would welcome 
surre nder to it. The lesson that would-be strikers will pro- 
oab'y draw from public and press reactions so far is that 
‘‘ppages are unpopular, but that standing up to stoppages 
iS unpopular too, 

In the more expensive mewspapers—those that are 
addressed primarily to the man in the motor car—there 
have been more frequent warnings about the dangers of 
Surrender. It was upon this class of commentator and 
reader that the moral of the disastrous Cameron court of 


923 
inquiry last January had its main impact. But beastliness 
towards those who attack the country is still plainly against 
the ethos of the administrative class. One responsible Sunday 
newspaper went so far last week as to say that “any 
attempts . . . to work up public anger against the strikers 
will impede a settlement by hardening tempers all round.” 
As an essay in the art of durable peacemaking, this is just not 
true ; the long term problem of the railways will not be more 
easily settled if striking railwaymen feel that a suffering 
public will never become angry with them, instead of feeling 
that a molten lava of wrath will erupt on any striker’s head. 
But as a summary of the way in which the public would 
like peace to be patched up, the newspaper was pro- 
bably near to the mark. In the end, Britain will get the 
sort of system of industrial bargaining that it demands. 
After two weeks of remarkably easily assimilated chaos it 
does not—at the moment—seem to be demanding any very 
great change. Whether this is cause for congratulation upon 
our national steadiness of temper, or a sign of the urgent 
need for a little more rabble-rousing in the right place, is 
a matter upon which two opinions can be held. 


Re-launching “Europe” 


AST week’s meeting at Messina demonstrated once again 
both the durability of the European idea and the fact 
that the conviction and sense of urgency required to “ make 
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Europe” are still largely missing. The ministers of the 
six Schuman Plan countties slammed no doors, but they 


compromised and temporised both on the appointment of 
a new president of the High Authority and on how to make 


a new start in Europe. M. René Mayer, a “ good Euro- 
pean” but one without a programme, will succeed M. 
Monnet, a man whose uncompromising determination to 
give Europe a new form proved too heady for his 
compatriots. 

The ministers agreed in principle that the time had come 
for a “ new stage ” on the road to European unity and that 
the next moves should be economic. They agreed that 
some kind of joint action was required in the development 
of transport (rail, water, road and air), the use and develop- 
ment of gas and electric power, and, most specifically, the 
development of atomic energy. They also cautiously 
endorsed the ultimate objective of a common market free 
from internal tariffs and quantitative restrictions, but the 
terms in which they did so will make it easy to lose sight 
of the objective by concentrating on technical difficulties. 
A committee assisted by experts will try to work out in 
detail what specifically might be done in each of these 
fields, and the ministers will review progress before October. 
Where a basis for action is found to exist, the work of 
reducing plans to treaties will then be undertaken by special 
conferences. 


* 


No decisions have been taken which make eventual action 
inescapable. On the contrary, it will be hard to resist the 
tempting resting places that line the way. The difficult 
questions have all been sidestepped, and the key job of pace- 
setter and taskmaster has yet to be filled. The ministers 
agreed that a “ political personality” should be put in 
charge of the preparatory work, but the prevailing reluctance 
to be pushed has apparently ruled M. Monnet out of the 
running. 

The communiqué is pointedly silent on the controversial 
issue of supra-nationality, and skirts the related question 
of which European countries should participate in any new 
attempts at further integration. Some feel that Switzerland 
and Austria are almost indispensable partners of the Six 
if much is to be done in transport and electric energy. The 
basic Benelux memorandum, which the Messina meeting 
took as a point of departure, proposed that both the British 
and the OEEC, as an organisation, should be asked to 
participate in the next stage of the discussions, and this 
was agreed. With the Monnet concept of a “ supra-national 
community” in at least temporary eclipse there is much 
to be said for more broadly based discussions. All the 
subjects mentioned in the communiqué are ones which the 
OEEC has on its docket. With the inevitable tapering off 
in the OEEC’s preoccupation with trade and payments 
which will come with the eventual re-establishment of a 
world trading system, the dimensions of regional co- 
operation need re-examination. But the compelling reason 
for broadening the discussions is that the most urgent new 
field for European action is the development of atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes. At this early stage in the 
discussion, few Continental countries will be prepared to 
count themselves out of a common approach, and on both 
economic and strategic grounds the United Kingdom 
would be very foolhardy to do so. 
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Messina settled nothing but the first steps of a procedure 
which may lead anywhere or nowhere. It is a misfortune 
that the gritty backwash of the wave that broke before the 
EDC could be launched is still hampering the efforts of 
the man who has always seen clearly, if at times too boldly 
for his contemporaries, how a new Europe might be built. 
But resilience as well as the courage of his convictions have 
made M. Monnet a hero to some and a thorn in the flesh 
to others. It will be surprising, and disappointing, if he 
finds anything but a new opportunity in the ambiguous 
decisions of the Messina conference. ‘ 


Fogging the Formosa Strait 


HERE is cause for a certain satisfaction about the Formosa 
T situation, but no room for complacency. By the begin- 
ning of this week, the tacit truce in the strait, marred by 
one burst of fire from mainland guns, had held for long 
enought to justify Mr Dulles in drawing public atten- 
tion to it. Peking is still emitting periodic reminders of its 
determination to “liberate” Formosa, but the war-drums 
which it was beating so loudly before the Bandoeng confer- 
ence have now remained half muffled for some weeks. The 
Nationalists have likewise reduced their output of inflam- 
matory, and in their case ludicrous, statements. Indeed, 
when their ambassador in Washington publicly concedes 
that cessation of Communist attacks implies that the 
Nationalists hold their fire, too, there seems some hope that 
they at last understand how much their infantile sabre- 
rattling has tried the patience of the Americans, as well 
as of other governments. 

Yet it is still mistaken to suppose that the Peking 
government has agreed to negotiate a cease-fire. When it 
last spoke clearly it showed that the talks it had in mind 
would deal rather with an American abandonment of 
Formosa to its fate. Chou En-lai has since delivered him- 
self of some lengthy and scarcely limpid observations to Mr 
Krishna Menon and to Mr Trevelyan, the retiring British 
chargé d’affaires in Pekmg, and these have been passed on 
to London and Washington, which do not feel much wiser 
for hearing of them. For once, however, there may be a case 
for not trying to find out too exactly what Mr Chou has in 
mind. If the assumption is that Peking can no more renounce 
its demands on Formosa than the United States can aban- 
don an allied government, there is much to be said for Mr 
Dulles’s remark on Tuesday that some matters are best 
handled by not doing anything about them, In naval terms, 
the most helpful order in the present situation may be to 
“ make smoke.” 


The Fate of Simonstown 


ALKS are to be held next week in London between the 
South African Minister of Defence, Mr Erasmus, who 

is accompanied by his Service chiefs, and their British 
counterparts, The talks will cover a wide range of topics, 
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but high on the agenda will be the question of the future 
of Simonstown, the Royal Navy’s base near Capetown and 
headquarters of the South Atlantic squadron. Changing 
nces have altered the strategic importance of the 





circumsta! ' 
base, which is in any case small and in no sense comparable 
with such large naval centres as Singapore. The advent of 
nuclear weapons and long-range aircraft and submarines has 
reduced the value of the Cape route as an alternative, in 
time of war, to the Mediterranean ; -ut it still retains con- 
siderable importance 
for inter - Common- 
wealth communica- |} 
tions eS S | 
Of greater imme- [ig S| 
ae = S 
diate significance, | 
t ba = 
however, are the 3 S| 
: . N a4 
chang both those |i « S 
| Las a 
that have already jf = 
taken place and those | 
— . | 
likely to occur in the ‘ 
future, in South 
Africa’s relationships with Britain and the Commonwealth. 
A South Africa hostile to Britain could, obviously, make 
Simonstown untenable ; but this is not likely to arise. 
Indeed, reports from South Africa indicate that Mr Erasmus 


ill be as much eoncerned to offer Britain assurances regard- 
1g the availability of Union ports in the event of war as 
he will be to demand the immediate giving up of Simons- 
town. This new attitude is explained perhaps by a sudden 
realisation in South Africa that the country is in danger of 
finding itself on a lonely doorstep. Admiralty planners, who 
are aware of the inadequacies of Simonstown as a base, will 
probably favour the proposal. But everything depends on 
the price South Africa is asking. A political deal involving, 
say, the transfer of sovereignty over the Protectorates, stands 
no chance of acceptance. 





Newspaper Dispute Again ? 


a. negotiations following the end of the newspaper 
dispute do not promise too well for the long run, 
and the public has a right to be kept informed about them. 
It will be remembered that the main recommendation of the 
court of inquiry last April was that “the fourteen unions 
- Should co-operate to establish an appropriate central 
body which should in future negotiate with the Newspaper 
Proprietors’ Association on . . . rates of pay, conditions of 
service and the wage differentials applicable to the various 
grades of workers.” The jealousies of the various craft 
unions, and their liking for the opportunities for endless 
leap-frogging which separate negotiations with the em- 
Ployers offered, have already made it clear that in this 
‘ccommendation the court was beating the empty air. 
The one hopeful development is that, at the preliminary 
meeting with the employers after the stoppage, representa- 
tives of the two former striking unions, the Amalgamated 
gineering Union and the Electrical Trades Union, were 
pre ent along with the leaders of the craft unions comprising 
% lovee alliance known as the Printing and Kindred Trades 
Federation. If they continue to negotiate alongside the 
PKTF peace may be preserved. The PKTF at least 





understands the industry ; although it sometimes negotiates 
to breaking-point, it has hitherto always managed to avoid 
a breakdown. It may keep the electricians and maintenance 
men in check, though the determination of these to secure 
an increase for their members was clearly shown in the 
bitter remarks of Mr Haxell, the ETU general secretary, 
at the union’s recent conference. 

Meanwhile the compositors’ union, the London Typo- 
graphical Society, will have nothing to do with the rest, 
and is negotiating entirely on its own—indeed it has not 
yet terminated the previous round of negotiations or accepted 
the money due to its members from them. The prospect 
for the employers is therefore discouraging. The upshot 
is almost certain to be wage demands which in total 
will be more than the industry can afford, rather than an 
agreement on the right division of whatever money is avail- 
able. This is not necessarily a situation in which a strike 
will recur ; but it is clearly one in which it could. 


Peace at the Ports? 


HE TUC’s unwillingness to make moral judgments about 
: the union differences on the railways is not matched 
by a similar detachment at the docks. Its inflexible attitude 
towards the National Amalgamated Stevedores and Dockers 
has now produced results. Mr Newman of that union 
has crawled abjectly under another yoke. He has agreed 
unreservedly to accept whatever judgment the TUC’s 
disputes committee may pass on the NASD’s dispute with 
the Transport and General Workers’ Union ; and he has 
accepted two of the TUC’s prior conditions before that 
committee can be set to work. He agrees that no more 
recruiting should be carried out, and no more contributions 
received from the members “ poached ” from the big union ; 
but he asks to be allowed to pursue representation on the 
local committees by peaceful means. He says, with some 
truth, that the men cannot be handed back as if they were 
cattle. Mr Newman himself, indeed, is finding them very far 
from docile, for they are more enthusiastic than their own 
leaders, who have tried to call off the strike. For those who 
know the stevedores’ record it would go against the grain 
that they should keep members whom they recruited by 
promising that they could enjoy all the benefits which had 
been negotiated by the Transport Union, without standing 
by the agreements to which those benefits were tied. But 
it would take more than a letter from Mr Newman or a 
frown from Sir Vincent Tewson to prevent people holding 
meetings if they want to. The TUC has, therefore, wisely 
accepted Mr Newman’s offer; and there now seems no 
reason why the docks should not get fully back to work. 

Fortunately, the other piece of trouble at the docks— 
the strike of liner crews which began at Liverpool at the 
end of last week, and which rapidly spread to Southampton 
—also seemed to be breaking up by Thursday. The crew of 
the Queen Elizabeth, which docked at Southampton on 
Tuesday, were not infected by the strikers who are holding 
up the Mauretania, and the liner sailed to time. The aim 
of this strike was a protest against hours of work and living 
conditions, about which dissatisfaction had been brewing 
since men walked off the liner Georgic a month ago. It is 
reported, however, that the dissatisfaction is confined largely 
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to the younger men, who do not know how much conditions 
have improved. Their action imposed iniquitous hardship 
on stranded passengers, many of whom are dollar tourists 
who certainly will not be coming back next year. 


Guessing Game 


N April and May of this year seventy-one leading 
] economists in the universities and in business were 
asked by the study section-of the Royal Statistical Society 
how they thought the British economy would fare in 1955. 
With remarkable near-unanimity, they replied that it should 
fare in much the same way as in 1954. They expected 
retail prices to rise by about 3 per cent during the year, 
and unemployment to remain stable at only 1.3 per cent 
of the insured labour force. The average of their predic- 
tions about production, demand and exports—translated 

GUESSES AT THE OUTTURN 
(£ million at 1953 factor cost) 
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Actua! | Average guess 
1954 1955 
compared | compared 
with 1953 with 1954 
Changes in Demand: 
Consumers’ Expenditure ..... -+- 390 +-390 
Public Authorities’ current ex- 
penditure including defence. . — 40 + 10 
Gross Fixed Investment....... -+- 125 150 
Exports of Goods and Services. . + 240 150 
Fetal 34 es eS wee eens + 715 700 
Investment in Stocks and Work in 
Pere 5s 6. oo is Se ek + 50 + 15 
Total Change in Demand.. | +765 715 
Changes in Supplies: 
Gross Domestic Product ....... +625 -+ 560 
Imports of Goods and Services. . +140 +155 








Total Change in Supplies... | +765 +715 





into real terms—is shown in the accompanying table. It 
will be noted that, if their guesses about exports and 
imports prove right, Britain’s balance of payments posi- 
tion would deteriorate this year by only some £5 million 
more than the extent to which it is hit by the deterioration 
in the terms of trade ; as Britain had a surplus of {110 
million last year (excluding defence aid), and as the terms 
of trade are currently only 2 per cent worse than the 1954 
average, this means that they hardly expect any payments 
deficit at all. But it should also be noted that the economists 
put on their spectacles before the railway and dock strikes 
burst over the nation. 


Same Again in Holland 


£ Dutch cabinet crisis has been quickly solved. After 
I an interval of only ten days Dr Drees’s government 
has returned intact to finish the job it started. This happy 
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solution was made possible by the efforts of Dr R, 
leader of the Labour prime minister’s own party in the 
lower house, to find a middle way acceptable to boih of 
the two main coalition partners. Both sides gave \ 
little. The Socialists agreed to the principle of 
increase, but they gained a point from the Catho!.< }, 
getting a flat increase of 5 per cent on the rent of all p>) 
ties instead of the differential increases originally proposed 
by the government. But the Socialists were obliged to 
forgo, for the time being, their proposal that part of the 
rent increase should be earmarked as a special fur! fo 
house building and repair. To placate those who » cued 
that the proposed tax reductions which the govern 
coupled with the rent increases would distort the 
of income distribution in Holland, further tax con 
of about 70 million guilders, all on the sales turnover tay. 
have been agreed.. 

This unwanted crisis has not solved the real und 
problems between the coalition partners. Yet, wit! 
twelve months to go before the next general election. and 
with little observable shift in the relative strength of th 
parties in the country, another coalition based on the same 


political groupings as the present one seems the only likely 
prospect. Renewed efforts to find common ground on 
social and economic questions will have to be made by 


the two main parties. 


Little Landslide in Sicily 


N last Sunday’s Sicilian elections the Christian Democrats 
] achieved what some local newspapers called “a little 
landslide.” They increased their representation in the 90- 
member regional parliament from 30 to 37. This success 
must have owed a good deal to the Christian Democrats’ 
reasonably successful record in office of social development 
and land reform. Moreover the announcement a few days 
before the poll that the World Bank had made a $70 million 
loan to Sicily and southern Italy, must have added an 
impressive feather to their cap. 
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But the Christian Democrats’ success was not great 
enough to allow them to dispense with their embarrassing 
coalition partners—the right-wing Monarchists and 
the Liberals ; and the reverses suffered by the small centre 
| not offer the Christian Democrats any suitable 


narties 

ieee ‘ive partners. The Communists, the principal 
‘vals of the Christian Democrats, hung on to their 
‘wenty seats but lost votes—presumably to their allies, the 
Nenni Socialists—and failed to substantiate their claim that, 
whatever their difficulties in northern Italy, they were 
maintaining and even extending their hold in the south. 
The Nenni Socialists, who chose this time to campaign on 
. separate list, can congratulate themselves on polling more 
yotes than in the 19§3 general elections, but gained no more 
seats than in the last regional elections in 1951 ; thus the 
combined strength of the extreme left—thirty seats— 
remains exactly what it was before. 

In Rome, the Sicilian elections have for months past been 
regarded as a kind of milestone. Until it was reached it 
was permissible to attempt nothing drastic to solve the 
present political stalemate, But once it was past, it was 
yenerally agreed that something decisive would have to be 
done either to stick the present coalition firmly together 
azain, or to give it the final coup de grace and try something 


new. If behind this argument lay the hope that the Sicilian 
elections would somehow point the way to a solution of 
[taly’s political problems, the hope now seems a slender one. 
The Christian Democrats’ success will, it is true, strengthen 
the position of Signor Scelba, who is himself a Sicilian and 
led his party’s campaign on the island ; it may even help to 
bring together some of the warring elements among the 
Christian Democrats. But since they achieved their vic- 
tories largely at the expense of the smaller lay centre parties 
the election results will hardly improve the already strained 
relations between Signor Scelba and his coalition partners. 
And Signor Nenni’s very modest success will hardly do 
auch to strengthen his advocacy of an “ opening to the 


Polling Dates Along the Mekong 


W HiLE violence and anarchy have taken their spec- 

tacular toll in southern Vietnam, developments in 
the smaller Indo-Chinese states have gone almost unnoticed. 
After long and frustrating negotiations, the Cambodians 
last month signed a military aid agreement under which 
‘ae Americans will supply arms and equipment on a scale 
comparable with the amount previously supplied by the 
French, Although the Cambodians intend nearly to 
double their army of 30,000 men, the new agreement does 
not, as the Viet Minh radio is vociferously claiming, auto- 
matically commit them to the western camp ; nor will the 
Presence of thirty American military advisers constitute a 
United States base on Cambodian soil. What the agree- 
ment will help to ensure is reasonable security and freedom 
in the torthcoming general elections, now scheduled for 
September rith, having been postponed from April 17th 
bec ‘use of King Norodom Sihanouk’s abdication. The 
“X-king's sense of drama should be well served at the polls, 
when all eyes will be fixed on the “ Popular Socialist Com- 
munity” which he has founded since abandoning the 
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throne. On paper, it ought to sweep the country, since 
the old Democrat party, hitherto the dominant political 
force, has dissolved itself so that its 4,000 adherents may 
join the Community. Again on paper, it looks as though 
Prince Sihanouk has stolen the thunder of his bitter rival, 
the ex-rebel Son 
Ngoc Thanh; but 
it is not clear how 
far Thanh’s men 
in the Democratic 
party are going to 
infiltrate the ex- 
king’s party. 

In Laos, fighting 
continues on a small 
scale between 
troops of the Royal 
Laotian army and 
irregulars of the 
Communist - sup- 
ported “ Pathet 
Lao” rebels. All 
attempts to reach 
agreement with the 
Pathet Lao seem to 
have failed and the 
government is 
apparently pushing 
ahead with plans to hold general elections on August 28th. 
It would be foolish, howéyer, to take as sanguine a view of 
the prospect in Laos as in Cambodia, since neither the 
Laotian government, the international supervisory com- 
mission, nor the honeyed Viet Minh statement at Bandoeng, 
has altered the basic fact that the Pathet Lao still controls 
the two provinces of Phong Saly and Sam Neua in the 
north. 


Queueing for the Test 


WEEK when the nation is more on the road, and at 

the driving wheel, than ever before was clearly well 
chosen by the Society of Civil Servants to protest at the 
steadily-lengthening queue of people waiting for driving- 
tests, and also to announce that it was claiming an increase 
in the pay of driving and traffic examiners. This is one 
pay claim that every economist should back to the hilt. 
Last January the Ministry of Transport announced that it 
was seeking to recruit 170 new examiners; the Society 
states that it has failed to get them on existing rates of pay, 
which start at {9 11s. 6d. a week and rise to {11 9s. in 
London (less in the provinces). Whatever the details of 
this recruiting “failure,” it is quite clear that the supply 
of examiners falls far short of the demand. There are now 
125,000 people in the queue for tests even before the 
summer rush starts, and the situation has become intolerable. . 
The reason why the pay of examiners is kept so low 
—and why the waiting list is packed by some frivolous ° 
applicants—is that the fee for the test is pegged at 10s. ; 
at this rate, as the Minister of Transport admitted in the 
Commons last autumn, the cost of testing exceeds receipts 
from examinees by £90,000 a year. At the moment, statu- 
tory pefmission is required before the fee can be raised ; 
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and it is expected that the Government will take advantage 
of the new Road Traffic Bill to obtain this. But Parliament 
will be making a silly mistake if it merely authorises a flat 
rate increase. There can never have been a clearer case 
where variation of a fee should be made subject merely to 
ministerial order ; and, to help relieve the congestion which 


the Ministry has allowed to pile up, the first variation now’ 


should probably be to quadruple the fee at once. Later, it 
could be lowered again if pressure of demand is reduced 
(as it was lowered, from 7s. 6d. to §s., in 1937). 


Uganda in the Melting Pot 


CRITICAL phase has been reached in the negotiations 
A about the future of Uganda. Three delegations from 
that country are now in Britain. One is drafting in legal 
terms the amended constitutional proposals for Buganda, 
after the changes made in the original Hancock scheme by 
the Lukiko committee. Another is here to press for the 
return of the Kabaka even before the scheme for the con- 
stitutional monarchy comes into operation, on the grounds 
that only the Kabaka can inaugurate it. The third—and 
least important—is here to justify expectations raised in 
extremist circles in Buganda by recent Congress agitation ; 
it is demanding “ immediate independence.” 

It is now clear that two issues stand out as the main 
dangers to a final settlement of a problem that has dragged 
on for eighteen months. One is the African demand that the 
Kabaka should return at once, before the new constitution 
is operating. If he did go back in virtually the same posi- 
tion as he left the country—as absolute ruler, even if as an 
absolute ruler under promise to inaugurate a constitutional 
monarchy—the whole point of the protracted discussions, 
and the creation of a “new situation” under which his 
return became possible at all, would be lost. But there is 
no reason to suppose that, once the scheme is accepted— 
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and all the delays have been on the Lukiko’s side—pj, 
return would not quickly follow. 

More difficult is the objection that prominent Baganda 
now take to the presence of an Asian as a minister in the 
reorganised Legislative Council, on the ground that jt 
detracts from Uganda’s status as a “primarily Af-ican 
country.” Asians have already served in the Executive 
Council and it is not proposed that they should cease to sit 
in the Legislature. As ministers are selected by the 
Governor, what is sought amounts to a restriction on the 
Governor’s choice of ministers. It ignores the claim of an 
able and important minority to have some say in policy, 
It is another sign of the growth in Uganda, as in Kenya, of 
an emotional and xenophobic African nationalism—which 
has, indeed, even begun to affect Zanzibar and Tanganyika, 


Doctors and Heroin 


M ANY protests were made at the annual meeting of the 
British Medical Association against the decision 
ban the manufacture and export of heroin after the end of 


this year. Six divisions had submitted motions to the 


Ai 


meeting deploring the ban, and the association’s council 
was instructed to seek direct access to the Government 
get the decision reversed. 

The decision itself was taken for international, not 
domestic, reasons. Drug addiction is not a serious problem 
in this country ; the number of addicts to manufactured 
drugs is only 317 (compared with 5,000 in Canada) ; and 
for over 60 per cent of these morphine is the drug of 
addiction. Only about 15 per cent are addicted to heroin, 
and it is significant that an equal proportion is addicted to 
pethidine, one of the synthetic drugs which are used to 
relieve pain. In other countries heroin addiction is more 
common, and the international bodies concerned regard the 
drug as particularly dangerous both because people become 
more easily addicted to it than to anything else and because 
of its very damaging effects on the addict. The United 
Kingdom is the largest producer of heroin, and the Gov- 
ernment doubtless felt that the international goodwill to be 
obtained by reducing ‘the sources from which the illicit 
traffic can be supplied would far outweigh the loss of its 
use at home for licit purposes. 

But the Government did not reckon with the indivi- 
dualism of the doctors. The basis of the protests that are 
being made is twofold: first, many doctors are convinced 
that there is no adequate substitute for heroin in certain 
cases ; and, secondly, it is held that the Government ought 
not to have taken its decision without consulting the medical 
profession through its representative bodies. The Central 
Health Services Council was consulted and agreed to the 
ban ; but no attempt was made to ascertain the views of 
individual doctors, on whom the responsibility for the licit 
use of heroin has rested. The heroin protests are one more 
instance of the doctors’ insistence on their right to prescribe 
what they consider best for their patients. It is a particular 
facet of their determination to preserve their professional 
independence, which was expressed at their annual meeting 
in a more general way—in their reaffirmed opposition to 
the introduction of a fulltime state medical service. 
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The Countess of Chinchdén, wife of the Viceroy of Peru, 
was cured of a fever in 1639 by taking a potion prepared 
‘rom the bark of a tree which, a century later, was named 
Chinchona by the botanist Linnaeus. The indigenous name 
of the bark in Peru is quina-quina; it has saved countless 
lives for it is the natural source of quinine, once man’s only 


weapon against malaria. 


CHINCHONA 


The Chinchona is an evergreen tree which is native to 
the well-watered eastern slopes of the Andes near the 
equator. Although it has been successfully grown in other 
parts of the world, it is still exported from Peru and 
neighbouring Republics. 

In almost all the important commercial centres of 
these countries and throughout South and Central America, 
branches of the Bank of London and South America serve 
the needs of traders. Reports on local produce markets, 
trading conditions, exchange regulations and economic 
affairs in general are sent by the branches to the Bank’s 
Head Office; the contents of these reports are published 
in our Fortnightly Review, which is distributed to our 


customers and correspondents. 
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Where the Gulf Stream sweeps deep-sea currents, rich in 
bromine (a vital ingredient in “ anti-knock” petrol), 
against the shores of Amlwch, in the Isle of Anglesey, 
Wales, the Associated Ethyl Company Limited has erected 
a Bromine Extraction Plant. 

Sea-water gives up its pure bromine only after complex 
chemical treatments which set. free many acid gases. 
Corrosion by these gases and by the sea-water itself 
had to be takén into account in designing the many 
vessels, pipes and other metal and concrete structures 
which could be attacked. Dunlop prepared special rubber 


DUNLOP RUBBER CO. LTD. 
ST. JAMES’S HOUSE 
ST. JAMES’S STREET 
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compounds to withstand all the corrosive attacks and 
undertook the lining of the huge plant. In one sea-water 
processing unit alone, 75,000 square feet of rubber sheeting 
was needed to protect the walls and floors; for another 
single chamber 30 tons of rubber was used for lining; 
numerous fan-units and four miles of steel girders were 
covered with hard rubber. 

Now, protected by its six acres of Dunlop rubber linings, 
the Amlwch plant is in full production : an example of two 
major British industries collaborating to fill an urgent need 
for this mechanised age. 
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Why the Conservatives 
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ir issue of Jume 4th you 
achievement of Mr 
very nearly losing the rock- 

r seat of Manchester Gorton 
najority down from 7,948 to 
- of the most striking in this 
[his example was adduced 
your contention that the 

1¢ Labour party had done even 
the General Election than the 


really ignorant- of the fact 
tribution took away two of 
wards (including the 
nd most solidly Labour ward, 
ind added two new: wards, 
ind the other mostly Tory, 
ng a new constituency, which 
ns is not nearly so good from 
of view as the old 
Or did you ignore this fact 

t spoils the point of your con- 
Yours faithfully, 


K. Zrmwiacus 


wards withdrawn from Man- 
rton were Withington (described 
hester Guardian of May 11th 


Conservative”) and 


“solid Labour”) The two 
ts added to it—Audenshaw and 
re “both, to judge from their 
safely Labour.” It is interesting 
t Mr Zilliacus did not expect a 
{ more than 269 from a constitu- 
1 had been changed in this way. 


* 


vas reading your election analysis 
open-mouthed awe that I 
the psephologists, when I 
your notes on the Coventry 
{ henceforward I regard statis- 
‘rpretations, even when supple- 
' by a general political knowledge, 
me doubt, it is because I saw 
ted by your assessment of the 
elections how local “ invisi- 
novisible, that is to say, to an 
c machine fed with inadequate 
id to the back-room numerologists 
adequate local knowledge—can 
talse conclusions. 
Coventry colleagues (who, by the 
re the Coventry [Bevanite] Duet 
1 speak of?) will answer for 
As far as Coventry North 
cerned, our electorate had fallen 
ween 1951 and 1955 by approximately 
ousand, known Labour voters for 
nost part, who had been rehoused 
n cil estates elsewhere. A large 
strial hostel had been closed, and 
residents dispersed. 


Birm 


Indeed, the 


igham Post wrote the day before 





the Election, “the electorate in the 
North has fallen by more. than two 
thousand . . . and in this exodus may 
be reflected the removal of Mr Edelman 
from the House of Commons.” 

When you take into account these 
figures, the North Coventry vote gets 
closer to the national average without 
much need to introduce in explariation 
factors such as local squabbles between 
the Press and the Labour Council, which 
engendered high feelings, or the some- 
what colourless personality of the candi- 
date. May I suggest that the diviners 
now pause till the entrails stop steam- 
ing ?—Yours faithfully, 

Maurice EDELMAN 
House of Commons, S.W.1 


Television in the Election 


Sir—The suggestion contained in your 
issue of May 28th that there may be 
some future support among the parties 
for “a smaller ration of television time 
at the next General Election” is not, 
in my view, correct as regards the Con- 
servative party. We believe in as wide 
a propagation as possible of the prin- 
ciples of Conservatism and the maxi- 
mum publicity for the achievements of 
a Conservative Government, and there 
will certainly be no electronic Luddism 
as far as the Tories are concerned. We 
are encouraged by the fact that in the 
recent General Election our three tele- 
vision broadcasts had the highest ratings 
in the Gallup Poll of viewers, and we 
are quite prepared to risk an assault on 
this position at the next General Elec- 
tion.—Yours faithfully, 
M. CHAPMAN-WALKER, 

Chief Publicity Officer 

Conservative and Unionist 
Central Office 


Nettles to Grasp 


Sm—lIn your article of June 4 you have 
provided me with a nettle which, despite 
my instinct to side with The Economist, 
I feel obliged firmly to grasp. 

You observe “it would doubtless be 
a counsel of perfection to urge the 
Government to bring the long-continued 
fall in the value of money to a complete 
stop.” The thesis that the welfare state 
cannot have real money in the sense of 
money that keeps its purchasing power 
must, I suggest, be firmly repudiated. 
Otherwise would we not have to 
acquiésce in the following unwelcome 
or inadmissible propositions ? 

1. ‘That there is no particular point 
in saving in order to incur certain losses. 
(What becomes of the national savings 
movement ?) 

' 2. That only simpletons or trustees 
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circumscribed by time-worn settlements 
would hold fixed interest securities, 
including what are called gilt-edged. 

3. That contracts for time cannot 
avoid being vitiated by monetary 
erosion. 

4. That gross injustice between those 
on elastic and inelastic money incomes 
are to be a permanent feature of our 
society. 

5. That progressively rising costs, 
even at a modest tempo, cn continue 
without causing periodical crises to our 
exports, employment, balance of pay- 
ments and confidence in the currency. 

This catalogue could be extended 
more or less indefinitely —Yours faith- 
fully, Cecit Kiscu 
London, SWt 


Foreign Investment 


Sir—It seems to be the common view 
today that there are only three channels 
for foreign investment: 

1. Directly by the government of the 
capital exporting country (Marshall 
Plan, Fourth Point, etc.) ; 

2. Directly by a large private concern 
(an oil company sets up a refinery) ; 

3. By the flotation of a new issue on 
the stock exchange of the capital ex- 
porting. country ; or its private placing 
with the World Bank. 

But there is a fourth very important 
possibility: the foreign purchase of the 
existing securities of well-established 
firms (or of the national debt). It seems 
to me that greater returns would be 
offered by exploring this channel 
than by pressing further along those 
better trod. Thus many an American 
institution might well consider adding 
British blue chips to its portfolio as yield 
sweeteners, or to spread the risk into 
an area less subject to purely American 
trade recessions, etc. 

Is it true that the sole obstacle to the 
quotation of many British equities on 
Wall Street is the companies’ refusal to 
publish quarterly reports? If this is 
so, an amendment to the Companies 
Act, compelling large firms to do so, 
would surely contribute more to our 
balance of payments than any export 
drive, exchange restriction or Bank rate 
increase ; and is the first and easiest duty 
of the newly elected Government. Do 
our commercial representatives push our 
securities with half the energies with 
which they push our woollens? “Has 
the government a Wall Street broker ? 

The peculiar virtue of such a move 
would be to set free native capital to 
undertake the risks at home and in the 
Commonwealth for which, by long 
tradition, intimacy and proximity it is 
better qualified than American private 
risk capital. Also, since it is to the latter 
and not the US government that this 
move would appeal, it would be more 
likely than any other to increase the 
total flow of US capital abroad; and 
less likely to lay us open to the very 
real dangers of interferenoe by that 
government in our internal affairs. 
—Yours faithfully, 


New College; Oxford. P.j. D. Wes 
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Labour’s Struggle in Australia 


THE AUSTRALIAN FEDERAL 
LABOUR PARTY, 1901-1951. 

By L. F. Crisp. 

Longmans. 360 pages. 25s. 
POLICIES FOR PROGRESS. 

Edited for the Victorian Fabian Society 
by Alan Davies and Geoffrey Serle. 

F. W. Cheshire. Distributed in Great 
Britain by Angus and Robertson. 187 
pages. 15s. 


HE present state of civil war in the 
Australian Labour party may well 

fill moderate British Labour politicians 
with some forebodings. After a long 
period of reforming activity, which 
brought the Australian welfare state into 
being, the party is falling apart. Little 
remains on which its left and right wings 
can agree; and the former, led by Dr 
Evatt, is now purging the right wing 
amid recrimination and abuse which 
seem to have disgusted even the case- 
hardened Australian electorate. Is this 
the shape of British Labour’s destiny ? 
Special circumstances, in fact, pro- 
duce frustrations for the Australian 
Labour party, which give rise all too 
easily to feuds and party splits. The 
most important of these—probably more 
important than the tug-of-war between 
militant Catholicism and militant Com- 
munism in .Australia—is the federal 
system itself, the main theme of Pro- 
fessor Crisp’s scholarly and detailed 
analysis. Notwithstanding the reserve 
powers vested in the federal executive, 
which Dr Evatt has lately used to coerce 
the state parties, Australian Labour is 
not one party but seven; and “in 


general the hand of the Federal party 


its constitution and rules ordinarily 
je lightly on the State branches.” The 
state parties in their turn have a vested 
interest in the federal system, which is 
infinitely more restrictive than the 
British House of Lords in its heyday. 


Yet the basic “Objective” of the 
party, first formulated in the nineties, 
is the nationalisation “of all sources of 
wealth and all means of producing and 
distributing wealth.” The “ Objective ” 
has been whittled down in successive 
party conferences, and lately Dr Evatt 
even declared socialisation as a policy 
to be dead as the dodo; but the fact 
remains that almost everything short of 
socialism has been achieved, while the 
federal system solidly blocks an advance 
even to the most moderate use of 
governmental power. As one of the 
essayists in the other volume under 
review observes, it is not even possible 


for an Australian Labour government to 
use budgetary policy effectively to secure 
full employment—‘ where  responsi- 
bility for public expenditure on current 
services and public works is divided 
between seven governments and numer- 
ous other public authorities, the task 
of stabilising total spending is very 
nearly hopeless.” Admittedly the 
Fabian ambition is a considerable one— 
“full employment without inflation, 
interpreted as implying continuous 
slight excess demand for labour.” 
Australia has had, in fact, inflation. 

A large part of Professor Crisp’s his- 
tory, and the Fabians’ formulation of 
a new policy to unite the party, are 
taken up with the struggle between 
Australian Labour and the federal con- 
stitution, a struggle all the more hope- 
less because party and constitution are 
inextricably intertwined. The party, of 
course, stands for the full sovereignty 
of the federal parliament, but almost 
every attempt to assert it, or to get the 
people to agree to its extension by means 
of referenda, have failed ignominiously. 
By comparison, Mr Strydom’s task in 
South Africa is simplicity itself. So 
strong is the federalism enshrined by 
Six states created by separate British 
Acts of Parliament that the Australian 
Labour party’s central conception of 
democratic majority rule goes down 
before it, and the states have an equal 
voice on the federal executive and con- 
ference, Tasmania with New South 
Wales. Yet the federal cabinet is 
strictly elective, and the Prime Minister’s 
powers are (at least in theory) limited 
to that of the chairman of a committee. 

In fifty years of power the Labour 
party has achieved much; yet it has 
never been within striking distance of the 
freedom of action given to the British 
Labour party by the 1945 electoral land- 
slide—let alone the power to nationalise 
steel on a majority of six. Australian in- 
dustry may be grateful—and take corre- 
spondingly less care about its tendency 
to monopoly—but the results can be bad 
in other ways. Baulked of power and 
responsibility in so many basic domestic 
issues, Australian Labour may yet be 
tempted to an extreme and sentimental, 
but distinctive, “left wing foreign 
policy.” This is a danger not to be 
disregarded. But the party’s complex 
difficulties and motives should be under- 
stood ; to them Professor Crisp’s survey 
from the beginnings to the significant 
date 1951—when the frayed unity of the 
party finally dissolved upon the death 
of J. B. Chifley—provides a master-key. 
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The Growth of Whitehall 


A HISTORY OF RED TAPE. 
By John Craig. 
Macdonald and Evans. 220 pages, 


S IR JOHN CRAIG, who before 
becoming Deputy Master of the 
Mint was one of the Treasury experts 
on establishments, has written what he 
describes as an account of the origin and 
development of the civil service. t js 
only that in part—inevitably so, since 
he starts at the Conquest, and it was 
centuries before the term began to have 
an exact meaning. Most of the book, 
therefore, is an account of the develop- 
ment of the different offices of state. 
Sir John Craig concentrates as fa; 


18s, 


as 
he can on the junior staff, their recryit- 
ment, numbers ard pay ; but the thread 
of continuity is the geological deposition 


of office on office. The story is well told, 
and there is a strange sameness about 
it: until the nineteenth century almost 
nothing is abolished; function after 
function runs its life from unofficial 
arrangement to official dominance, and 
thence to a long decay of formality and 
sinecure. 

The true account of the development 
of the civil service starts abour the end 
of the eighteenth century. Sir John 
Craig does not minimise “the Gothic 
extravagances which time had made of 
old offices,” but he is kind to the 
unreformed service, and points out that 
there were always modestly paid and 
hard-working officials ; even the sine- 
cures were often given as a reward for 
doing something else without pay, or in 
lieu of a pension. 

When he comes to the age of reforms, 
the author’s emotions begin to show. 
He can find no good word to say for 
Northcote and Trevelyan, though he 
does not wholly condemn what sprang 
from their work. Chadwick and Morant 
fill him with a mixture of admiration 
and repulsion. He deals briefly, and 
with evident distaste, with the Leviathan 
which has grown up since the world 
wars. 

Sir John Craig’s book can be warmly 
commended as an introduction to the 
development of the tools of British 
Government; on the origins of the 
modern civil service he is too brief, and 
a little too spirited, to be very useful. 
A few slips of small importance can be 
detected, of which the most surprising 
is the creation of a Ministry of National 
Assistance, and the most intriguing the 
statement that the Post Office used wire- 
less telegraphy five years before Hertz 
demonstrated the existence of the neces- 
sary waves. 


Fiscal Essays 


ESSAYS IN PUBLIC FINANCE AND 
FISCAL POLICY. 
By Gerhard Colm. 
Oxford University Press. 392 pages. 38s. 


R COLM has been writing on 
economic subjects, mainly public 
finance, for thirty years. The present 
collection of eighteen essays (all but one 
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of which have been previously pub- 
lished, although not all in English) is 
presumably intended as a representa~ 
ive sample of his output. It is arranged 
under four headings: The Theory of 
Expenditure and ‘Taxation ; 
Fiscal Policy; Government budgets 
ind National Income; and Economic 
Planning and Stabilisation. Within 
each section the articles are arranged 
chronologically ; but between the sec- 
tions the reader has to take a leap back 
to the middle thirties, which presents 
certain difficulties as Dr Colm has 
changed his views substantially over the 
period. ; ae 
Dr Colm received his training in 
public finance in Germany, and 
throughout his career has retained a 
special reverence for the work of Adolf 
He does not appear to have 
more than a superficial acquaintance 
with English writing. Since 1934 he 
has had a busy and successful career in 
the United States, including a spell with 
the Council of Economic Advisers. 
This has no doubt left him scant time 
for original thought or even reading. 
The essays are all popular in character, 
and it is evident that Dr Colm has been 
markedly successful in explaining fiscal 
matters to businessmen. It should be 
noted, however, that his own under- 
standing of the problems with which 
he deals is by no means impeccable. As 
an illustration may be cited the passage 
on page 230, where he unequivocally 
condemns the “factor cost” computa- 
tion of the national income, because it 
distorts the total of money incomes in 
a way that the “ market price ” compu- 
tation is said not to do. It appears that 
Dr Colm has here lost sight of the 
significance of the national income as 
a collection of real goods and services. 
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The Epic of the Valley 
ROSSANO. 
By Gordon Lett, with a foreword by Freya 
Stark. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 223 pages. 12s. 6d. 


“"T HIS was one of the trickiest situ- 
ations that I had ever had to 


deal with in my life as a partisan, and 
it was some consolation to know that I 
Was not facing it alone. King’s Regu- 


lations, the soldier’s Bible, had not done 
much to prepare une “oy this kind of 


ihe situaiica Was < mopotiin some- 
where b hind La Spezia reached by 
Majos G: ’ Lett carly in ro4s with 
a handful o: bis iaithful partisans. pur- 
sued hotly ov rhe Germats. who had 
descended upon 1. im foree, Rut the 
Mountain situation vvas, comirary to ex- 
Pectation, desperate. The o her parti- 

4 . 4 


sans who should hays been ibere had 


gone to earth, atv] Major Le't has to 
do ukewise, with the vltim. te aim, of 
Working back throvgh the undergrowth 
to Rossano Valley. 

_ The valley is a cordial place, which 
has taken this escaped English prisoner 
o! war firmly to its heart, and every 
fncounter we have with its poor peasant 
inhabitants js a heartening encounter. 


It is fashionable today to scold Italy for 
not being a welfare state, as though a 
welfare state were the highest achieve- 
ment of humanity. Major Lett’s very 
well-told story is told from a soldier’s 
point of view, which might easily have 
become the occasion for just as violent 
scoldings as those administered by wel- 
fare state enthusiasts, for Italy finds 
military and social discipline distasteful 
and often undesirable. But here in 
Rossano valley, in one of the poorest 
mountain places, nearly s00 escaped 
Allied prisoners received help and com- 
forts from the villagers during those 
hard months when there was no central 
government, only the hated German 
occupier trying to establish his positions 
against harrying partisan activities. The 
individual bravery and kindness and 
sacrifices of these people is continually 
noticed by Major Lett. He hates the 
Germans and he hates all politicians, 
but he has to watch the partisans split- 
ting into political groups. Finally he 
himself has to come to grips with 
political questions when he becomes the 
AMG officer in the chief city near his 
familiar valley. This makes an exciting 
end to the whole adventure. Years 
later, to his deep regret he finds thou- 
sands of “ partisans ” celebrating libera- 
tion day, who could have been but small 
children at the time when Italy’s parti- 
san war took place. 


Now I understood why my old com- 
panions in arms do not like to be 
referred to as “partisans.” We have 
been forgotten, and our places taken by 
the rank and file of the Communist 
Party who are making political profit out 
of our good name. There is not much 
we can do about it. 

This book does quite a lot about it, 
and there would be no excuse now for 
those who try to palm off the Com- 
munist partisans as the heirs of Italy’s 
war of liberation. The modern partisan 
is trained to lay down arms if Soviet 
troops arrive ard to sabotage industry 
if they are delayed. But there is reason 
to believe that Italy still has many 
Rossanos, which would fight again if 
Togliatti’s and Nenni’s “ welfare state” 
were to be forced down their throats. 


America Looks at Aid 


APPROACHES TO ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT. 
By Norman S. Buchanan and Howard S. 
Ellis. 

New York: The Twentieth Century Fund. 
508 pages. $5.00. 


aes book is of interest as indicating 
the direction of American thought 
over the past ten years on the problems 
of under-developed territories. Bear- 
ing the imprint of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, it confounds the scoffers who 
claim that Americans appreciate only 
size and speed. The authors make two 
important points in non-technical 
language and with persistence, if per- 
haps at undue length. The first is that 
the misapplication of Keynesian 
economic policies is not helpful in the 
economic development of a poor 
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ceuntry which suffers from a dearth of 
productive resources, not from their 
temporary disuse ; it will probably result 
only in inflaton, the great enemy of 
investment and of habits of thrift. The 
second point is that foreign loans, 
grants or technical assistance should be 
regarded only as “marginal contribu- 
tions of a strategic character”; they 
can be effective only in an economy 
where the considered and informed 
choice of the disciplines entailed by 
economic progress has been made. The 
authors do well to remind us that 
external aid has no magical character and 
that free will, and good will, are of pre- 
eminent importance in the richer and 
poorer countries alike. 

Although we cannot force another to 
be free, even from want, we can do 
much to create the conditions in which 
choice can effectively be made. Thus 
the authors draw the conclusion that 
the major responsibility of the United 
States is to play neither the role of 
Dutch uncle nor of benign headmaster, 
but to place its economic weight firmly 
in the scale of free, multilateral and 
stable conditions of world trade. As 
opposed to economic autarky as to 
political authoritarianism, the authors 
are forthrightly sceptical of grandiose 
projects of industrialisation, despite 
their psychological attraction. The 
vital importance of improvements in 
agricultural techniques and in transport 
and communications is well stressed, 
and it follows from the emphasis on the 
need to change the typical Weltan- 


The Economic 
Development 
of Nigeria 


The Report of a Mission organized 
by the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 


This report contains the most 
complete and up-to-date description 
available of economic conditions in 
Nigeria. It appraises the territory’s 
prospects for economic development 
and recommends measures for 
realizing them. 60s. net 

(Published for The Johns Hopkins 
Press). 


The Inter-War Years 
and Other Papers 


A selection from the Writings of 
Hubert Douglas Henderson (1890-1952) 
EDITED BY THE LATE SIR HENRY CLAY 


“ It is a contemporary’s account of 
important events and many of the 
papers, which were written while in 
Government service, have not been 
published before. The publication 
could scarcely be more timely.” 
—The Spectator 42s. net 
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schauung of the peoples of the poorer 
countries that the authors would prefer 
scattered small-scale industries, as an 
efiective method of widespread educa- 
tion through practice and demonstra- 
hon, to a few large urban concentra- 
tions; in short, they prefer a slow 
advance in depth to the chimera of “a 
rapid advance on all fronts.” A draw- 
back of the book is the proliferation of 
quotations of opinion from sources of 
widely differing value. The intelligent 
layman, whom the book will interest 
most, might well have been spared 
many of these. 


Mésentente Cordiale 


MAJOR THOMPSON LIVES IN 
FRANCE. 

By Pierre Daninos. 

Cape. 192 pages. 9s. 6d. 


B lag: see-ourselves-as-others-see-us 
vein is a very rich one for those who 
know how to work it. M. Daninos 
struck it very rich indeed in France, 
where his Major’s bewildered reactions 
to the local mores have enchanted a six- 
figure public. The English reader 
expecting another Colonel Bramble is, 
however, likely to be disappointed, for 
this is a book about the French, not 
about the English. Major Thompson is 
no more than a ventriloquist’s dummy, 
uttering M. Daninos’s observations with 
a rather unconvincing English accent ; 
and an oddly anachronistic dummy at 
that. Born, so his biographer tells us, 
in 1902, he is of the post-World War I 
vintage of military men ; yet he belongs 
even further back than Colonel Blimp 
himself and has more in common with 
Captain Gadsby of Kipling’s Simla. His 
first wife, the archetypally horsy product 
of a girl’s public school ruled over, 
obviously, by Miss Beale or Miss Buss, 
is perhaps only one generation out, but 
she is getting very scarce cven in the 
depths of Barsetshire. The mirror- 
image of “ Major Thompson Lives in 
France” would show contemporary 
English quirks, foibles and flavours 
through the reactions of a Frenchman 
with a conical topper, peg-top trousers, 
and pomaded moustaches, as illustrated 
in a Punch cartoon of about 1900. 


Yet this anachronism does not really 
hurt M. Daninos’s delectably funny 
book. What is important is not that the 
Major should be accurately a mid- 
twentieth-century Englishman, typical or 
exceptional, but that he should be a 
thorough non-Frenchman, perennially 
astonished at French habits and _atti- 
tudes ; at fonctionnaires and handshakes, 
gastronomy, gossip and the Tour de 
France, pottering, gallantry, apartment- 
house lifts, Sunday clothes and public 
conveniences—astonished, baffled, and 
unwillingly captivated. In this réle he is 
an outstanding success. No prospective 
—or recent—visitor to France should 
miss him. As for Mr Walter Goetz’s 
drawings, they are a pure joy, le mot 
juste in black-and-white, the essence of 
affectionate exasperation. See, in par- 
ticular, pages §7 and 152-53. 


Oceanic Abundance 


THE INEXHAUSTIBLE SEA. 
By Hawthorne Daniel and Francis Minot. 
Macdonald. 239 pages. 16s. 


HIS book is a useful popular account 

of modern knowledge of the oceans 
and their inhabitants. It is unified by a 
single theme: that if an ever-growing 
world population is to be fed, mankind 
will have to rely increasingly upon the 
foodstuffs to be won from the sea. As 
yet man is still a mere food gatherer on 
the face of the waters; and there are 
only a few areas where fisheries have 
been developed to anything like their full 
potential. Sea birds still probably take 
more fish than does the entire human 
race. 


Though the oldest fisheries, those 
round north-west Europe for instance, 
are probably “over fished,” a problem 
which the authors do not discuss, there 
are many areas in the Pacific and Indian 
Oceans, and in particular in the waters 
of the Humbold Current off South 
America, where new fisheries could be 
immensely productive. Moreover, 
present methods are sometimes ex- 
tremely wasteful. In the 1950-51 season 
45,000 whales were killed, weighing 
round two million tons. Forty to fifty 
per cent of this could be used for human 
consumption. But the whaling industry 
is only geared to produce oil, and is not 
equipped to handle, preserve, and market 
the millions of pounds of whale meat 
that pass through its hands in the course 
of a season. 

The yield of a fishery depends ulti- 
mately upon the amount of nutrient salts 
in the water ; for these limit the growth 
of plankton, the drifting mass of small 
or microscopic plants and creatures upon 
which, either directly or indirectly, all 
other sea animals depend for food Thus 
slight changes in the amount of phos- 
phates in the waters of the English 
Channel have of late years led to the 
herring deserting the south coastal 
waters where it was abundant in the 
1920s. As the authors say, there are 
possibilities of “farming” suitable areas 
of the sea by adding fertilisers. Curiously 
they do not -mention - the successful 
British experiments in fertilising the 
waters of certain Scottish lochs, which 
showed thaj, in the right places, the crop 
of fish can be greatly increased. 


There is Bound to be wastage at every 
link in a food chain. Thus an acre of 
land can support more people if they 
themselves eat the plants they grow, 
instead of feeding them first to domestic 
animals. In the same way, to get the 
maximum benefit from the sea, ways 
should be found of utilising the plank- 
ton, which is the first link in the food 
chain of the oceans. It is plankton that 
supports herrings in shoals too numerous 
to count, and feeding on it alone the blue 
whale—the largest animal the world has 
ever seen—grows to a length of 100 feet 
and a weight of 140 tons or more. Ac- 
cording to the authors, Kansas farm land 
in a good year may produce perhaps six 
or seven hundred tons of wheat to the 
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square mile ; the waters of the English 
Channel produce annually abou: {our 
thousand tons. of plankton per square 
mile. And the Channel is by no means 
the richest plankton producing 
in the world. 

Thus, this book, besides containing g 
fascinating collection of general in{or- 
mation about wind and waves. 
fisheries and the history of marine 
science, provides much useful ammuni- 
tion for those who refuse to accept the 
mood of cosmic gloom which sometimes 
emanates from the authorities on popula 
tion and food supply. The oceans are 
new world unconquered, undomesticate 
and almogt unexplored. The era of 1} 
domestication of the seas is yet to come, 
but when it does, who knows what popu- 
lation the world might then support in 
plenty ? 
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Ilyrian Journey 


THE IRON GATE OF ILLYRIA. 
By Torgny Sommelius. 
Hart-Davis. 205 pages. 18s. 


R SOMMELIUS is a Swede w th 

“an itch to find new angles on 
the world.” While on his way to India 
he stopped off in Jugoslavia and some- 
how became stuck there for several 
months. He fell in love with the 
country and the people and explored 
both as thoroughly as he could. He 
wandered down the Dalmatian coast 
and lingered in Split, Dubrovnik and 
other places less well known—like 
Cavtat, mear the submerged city of 
Epidaurus (“somewhere in the sca a 
Roman city lay sleeping with water in 
its lungs”). He sailed down the 
Danube, through and beyond the 
famous Iron Gate. He visited Cardinal 
Stepinac, secluded in his native village 
of Krasi¢. And he toiled up into the 
Bosnian mountains to Sarajevo, “10 
listen to the echo of a shot.” He dis- 
cussed painting with artists in Belgrade, 
“where they have revolutions only to 
achieve reactionary results.” And he 
enjoved the hazards of motoring in 
Montenegro in a five-seater 1925 model 
with no brakes, ten passengers and 
innumerable | fleas. 

In the middle of recounting a!) this 
and much else Mr Sommelius pauses 
to explain that he is not trying to write 
a handbook on Jugoslavia, but “ more 
of a groundbook ”—a highly individual, 
subjective summary of what he himself 
believed to be important. This is !air 
enough in theory, but in practice it gives 
rise to conflicting feelings. Sometimes 
one is delighted by a striking and pl 
description of a person, place or 1ncl- 
dent ; sometimes put off by too much 
cleverness, too much whimsicality, 100 
much straining after effect. Sometimes 
one feels that the author has barely 
escaped from falling between several 
stools, sometémes that he has brought 
off a fine tour de force. At any rl, 
one is not asked seriously to consider! 
the political situation—and that 1» @ 
modern book about Jugoslavia > 
agreeable change. 
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When scientists of Bristol University decided 
to extend their atomic research into the stratosphere, they faced many difficulties. 
They needed a balloon to lift their instruments to a height of 18 miles. 
t The envelope had to be made of material 
Up and up - to | | | 
no thicker than a hair, yet able to withstand 


90, (h 00 {t! the ultra-violet rays that would strike it, and temperatures 


that would reach as low as 108°F. below freezing. 
What they sought they found — in ‘Alkathene’, I.C.I.’s brand of polythene. 
The same material is being increasingly used — to come down to earth — 
as a packaging material for foodstuffs and other commodities in daily use. 
* Alkathene ’ is also used to insulate the new transatlantic telephone cables, 
| to make cold water pipes, and all manner of fancy goods 


from lampshades to washing-up bowls. 


Thus, and in a thousand kindred ways, I.C.I.’s research 
and production are serving the Nation. atin 
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. . . of every aim and every achievement of the J. Arthur Rank Organisation. It means that e 
we welcome the opportunity which exists in Britain to adventure into commerce — with a 
; \ 
target whose attainment must be good for the country and good for all whose interests or 


whose work is with the Organisation 


The man-with-the-gong symbolises our plans to offer the finest in 
screen entertainment; to promote British pictures to match the best 
that other countries have to offer; to give to millions of people overseas 
the opportunity to see our films and so learn something of British 
living, British thought, British character — and British goods. 


To accomplish this two-fold purpose we have built up a British film 
enterprise which produces, distributes and exhibits a major programme 
of first feature films every year: a film enterprise which operates world- 
wide, helping to draw the free nations nearer to Britain and strengthen- 
ing the ties between Britain and the Commonwealth. 


The man-with-the-gong is a symbol of our determination to keep 
abreast of the times — both in thought and in technical developments. 


We are proud to have been pioneers in many fields of production, 
distribution, exhibition and the manufacture of components (from 
cinema seats to electronic equipment for cinema television) designed 
to serve the needs of the British Film Industry. 


The man-with-the-gong is a guarantee of first-class entertainment. 
He represents progress in the British Film Industry. 
He symbolises our confidence in the present and our 
faith in the future. 





The }. Arthur Rank Organisation Ltd. includes: 
Some 550 Odeon and Gaumont cinemas. 

Pinewood Studios . . . producing an annual pro- 
gramme of 15 British feature films. 

Denham Laboratories . . . processing 700 miles of 
film a week. 

General Film Distributors . . . with an unrivalled 
service to domestic exhibitors and thus to cinema- 
goers. 

d. Arthur Rank Overseas Film Distributors .. . 
taking British films to the cinemagoers of the world. 
J. Arthur Rank Screen Services .. . covers screen 
advertising, documentary films, television advertising 
and television programmes. 

Gaumont-British and Universal Newsreels . . . 
bringing up-to-the-minute screen reports on current 
events to filmgoers at home and abroad. 

British Optical & Precision Engineers . . . manu- 
facturing a key range of cinematograph equipment 
and allied products. 

Cinema- Television . . . producing television equip- 
ment, scientific and industrial electronic equipment 
and vacuum devices. 


Bush Radio . . . making the renowned Bush radio 
and television sets. 


THE J. ARTHUR RANK ORGANISATION LIMITED 
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American Survey 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 


A Guaranteed Wage 


Washington, D.C. 


HE agreement reached on Monday between the Ford 

Motor Company and the United Automobile Workers, 
in which the company accepted the principle that it has a 
responsibility for the welfare of its workers when they are 
unemployed, must have given a severe headache to the 
editorial writers of Pravda. For without a strike, and with 
the federal government deliberately refusing to intervene, 
one of the largest manufacturers in the United States has 
taken a long step toward establishing a welfare economy 
within the framework of a capitalist society. 

This latest triumph, in his capacity as president and chief 
negotiator for the automobile workers’ union, establishes 
Mr Walter Reuther even more firmly as the pioneer of new 
industrial relationships between American labour and 
management than did his 1948 contract with the automobile 
manufacturers, which correlated wages to productivity and 
the cost of living, or his five-year contract in 1950, which 
established the principle of company pensions. Both these 
principles were considered revolutionary in their day. 

Even before negotiations with the Ford and General 
Motors Companies for the renewal of labour contracts got 
under way eight weeks ago, it was clear that among all the 
questions of wages, hours and benefits to be discussed, the 
principle of the guaranteed annual wage would be the 
central problem. This idea is not new in American industrial 
relations and schemes which embody it have been operated 
by several companies in different industries for some time. 
It is based on the concept that the obligation of an employer 
toward an established employee does not cease when the 
latter has to be laid off temporarily, and that it is the duty 
of managemtent to calculate its labour costs upon an annual 
basis, as it does most other costs, rather than on a weekly 
basis. This concept has been called into being by circum- 
stances that are more or less peculiar to the United States ; 
unemployment insurance is a state and not a federal respon- 
sibility and, since most state legislatures are dominated by 
conservative majorities, benefits are usually barely up to 
Subsistence level and last only twenty-six weeks. The 
average level of unemployment compensation is $25 a week, 
while an employed Ford worker averages $84 a week. This 
Bap is felt particularly keenly by automobile workers because, 
unt recently at least, employment in the industry was sub- 
ject to wide seasonal variations as companies concentrated 
the bulk of their output in the first half of the year and 
* tually closed down production for retooling in the late 

mmer. 


The demand for a guaranteed annual wage, as put forward 


by the UAW to Ford, proposed that employees with two 
years of seniority should be guaranteed by the company the 
difference between their state unemployment insurance com- 
pensation and 80 per cent of their gross weekly earnings for 
up to fifty-two weeks a year. To finance this, the union pro- 
posed that the company should create a special fund equal 
to 20 per cent of its payroll costs ; in the case of Ford this 
would have cost $130 million over three years. There 
was never much doubt that Ford would accept some form 
of guaranteed annual wage, though not on the scale pro- 
posed by the union. Although Mr Reuther’s interest in 
establishing the principle of a guaranteed annual wage is 
far greater than that of the rank and file of lis union, he 
commands immense loyalty. The fact that he had built 
up a strike fund of $25 million convinced automobile 
manufacturers that he would call a strike if he did not get 
what he wanted. With the automobile market booming 
even beyond expectation, and with sales of Ford cars having 
just outstripped, by a hair’s breadth, those of Chevrolets, 
their great rival, a strike was the last thing the Ford manage- 
ment desired. 


x 


Two weeks ago, however, it did attempt to divert pres- 
sure for the guaranteed wage by producing its own 
“employment stabilisation” plan. This consisted of a 
scheme—unparalleled in the history of collective bargain- 
ing—whereby the company’s employees would be able to 
purchase Ford stock at half price when it is offered to the 
public later this year ; this was accompanied by a proposal 
for long-term loans for those laid off. The defect of the 
scheme was that it was too imaginative: in recognising the 
capitalist instincts of the American worker it under- 
emphasised his continuing interest in tangible benefits. It 
was rejected angrily by the union as a “smoke screen.” 
When, at the beginning of last week, the strike deadline 
was postponed from June Ist to June 7th and it became 
known that Ford had proposed an unemployment fund 
of $55 million, it was clear that the company had accepted 
the inevitability of the guaranteed wage plan and was now 
arguing on means and not ends. 

Early on Monday morning, as sporadic walkouts were 
starting in Ford plants all over the country, a haggard but 
jubilant Mr Reuther emerged from the negotiating chamber 
to announce that he had secured a three-year contract with 
Ford; this included a scheme by which the employee would 
get 65 per cent of his net weekly wages for the first four 
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weeks of unemployment and 60 per cent for the next 
twenty-two. The company had come near the union’s 
demand in terms of actual benefits but had refused to be 
liable for more than half a year. The new contract also 
provides for a rise of 6 cents an hour in basic pay and 
increased pension and insurance benefits. But the rash of 
short unofficial strikes which followed the announcement of 
the contract, though partly inspired by Mr Reuther’s 
enemies in local branches of the union, illustrates the fact 
that the rank and file of automobile workers remain more 
interested in straight pay increases than in less immediately 
intelligible provisions for their welfare. 

At the time of going to press, the outcome of the union’s 
negotiation with General Motors is still uncertain; the 
strike deadline has been postponed until next Sunday. 
General Motors is no more anxious than Ford for a strike, 
particularly as it has just established a new production 
record, but the union has committed itself publicly to 
getting a better contract than it got from Ford. Most 
people expect that the two will be very similar. 


* 


The first reaction of the American business world, as 
registered by the New York Stock Exchange, to the 
announcement of the Ford contract was one of intense relief 
that the strike had been averted. The automobile industry 
is in a real sense the mainspring of the economy, and 
any prolonged shut-down would have had wide reper- 
cussions. Conservative newspapers, though referring to the 
contract as a “ premium on idleness,” have talked little of 
that “ creeping socialism ” which they often associate with 
the name of Mr Reuther. Moreover, although the presi- 
dent of the National Association of Manufacturers expressed 
himself on Monday as “ much disappointed ” with the con- 
tract, a closer look at it by businessmen shows that Ford 
has not sold the pass to the extent originally thought. By 
preserving the principle of fixed contributions by the 
employer, in this case 5 cents an hour per worker, it has 
limited its liability to its employees by the size of 
the fund it has agreed to create. The fears of small busi- 
nessmen that wealthy companies might accept a much higher 
level of liability are, for the moment, assuaged, 

The prevailing good temper is largely attributable to the 
fact that businessmen can argue that this is not a guaranteed 
annual wage, since it is neither guaranteed nor annual, while 
Mr Reuther can argue that it is both in principle. But what- 
ever it may be, it is certain that its equivalent will figure 
in other labour negotiations this year. The steel unions 
cannot re-negotiate their whole contracts with the steel 
industry, but they will begin doing so with the aluminium 
companies in July ; there are new contracts to be worked 
out with the aircraft industry this summer; and most 
important of all, Mr Reuther will face the Chrysler, Packard 
and Studebaker companies in August. Though it is reported 
that he is anxious not to undermine the position of the 
remaining independent automobile manufacturers, there is 
grave doubt whether they can afford the 10 per cent increase 
in labour costs which the Ford plan envisages. 

Moreover, there are immense complications in fitting 
the guaranteed wage into state laws, for in twenty-six states 
a worker loses his unemployment pay if he receives addi- 
tional compensation from an employer, and in another 
twenty the rate would be automatically reduced. Possibly 
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the most far-reaching effect of this week’s contract may be 
to begin reconciling an eighteenth-century political system 
with a twentieth-century economy. In other werds, business 
men, particularly small business men, may decide that i: js 
better to accept a higher level of local taxation, to { 

adequate unemployment insurance schemes, than to ; 


direct responsibility for the welfare of the unemplo; 


nce 
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Liberalism in Practice 


HE thaw in the cold war is not only affecting Am 
foreign policy but also its attitude towards dissent 
the risks of subversion at home. Last week, a Senate <ub- 
committee voted unanimously to recommend the appoint- 
ment of a non-partisan group of twelve citizens to s 
the entire system of security in the Civil Service and to 
report on it by the end of next year. The Senate as a 
whole will probably force this idea on a reluctant 
Administration. 

In part, this development has resulted from the activities 
of Mr Harry Cain, who started out as a right-wing Repub- 
lican Senator from the State of Washington and who is 
today the most effective critic of the Administration’s entire 
security programme. Over the past months, Mr Cain has 
been using his position on the Subversive Activities Control 
Board to bring into the open what he considers to be 
flagrant abuses of personal freedom and violations of the 
due process of law. His major targets have been the 
Attorney General’s list of 275 allegedly subversive organisa- 
tions and the dismissal of civil servants who have been given 
neither a fair confrontation with their accusers nor a chance 
of judicial review. Mr Cain has called for a series of reforms. 
including the provision of free legal advice for accused 
government employees and the right for them to retain their 
jobs while their status is being decided. 


* 


Although the fundamental improvements in principle will 
have to come from Congress, the courts have been showing 
liberalism in practice in individual cases. After a delay 
of two years, Dr Otto Nathan, executor of Albert Einstein’s 
estate, has received a passport. This was achieved when 
the Court of Appeals took an unprecedented action and 
ordered the State Department either to grant Dr Nathan's 
application or to confront him at once with the charges that 
allegedly made his presence abroad undesirable. At the 
same time, Professor Owen Lattimore has been allowed [0 
lecture abroad although his case is still sub judice, and there 
is increasing evidence that the Court of Appeals may 
dismiss the government’s remaining charges against him 
on the ground of vagueness. 

The same trend towards a more severe scrutiny of the 
government’s security system was exemplified by the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the case of Dr Jon 
Peters, Professor of Medicine at Yale. Dr Peters had 
appealed against his dismissal from government service 11 
1953 on the ground that he was not faced with hostile 
witnesses and hence was denied due process of law. ‘Ihe 
government argued that dismissal from its service was «0 
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executive p penaaa and that the identification of informers 
would i imy peril security. The Court upheld Dr Peters on 
srounds and ordered the Civil Service Com- 
mission to expunge its previous ruling from his record. 
Ror it did not enter into the vital question of whether an 
vcused civil servant has the right to know and cross- 
examine his accusers. 


pr oce al 


Green Light for Foreign Aid 


surprising that this year’s foreign aid legislation 
| g a comparatively easy run through Congress, 
-mocrats would be ill-advised to obstruct a pro- 
\ich has been so Closely associated with their 
long. Indeed, the most dangerous proposal 
ite, which has just passed the authorisation Bill, 
e Republican leader, Senator Knowland. He 
least 50 per cent of all economic aid to be in 
f loans, not grants. While the Administration 
‘ moving in this direction, such a drastic and 
shift would have made it difficult to direct 
some of the places that need them most. 
fhe Democratic majority repulsed this threat, but made 
zes in the President’s proposals. A few innocuous 
ns were put on the use of his new $200 million 
fund, designed mainly to encourage regional 
development in Asia. Secondly, the higher grade 
; of the old Foreign Operations Administration 
to be liable to dismissal, regardless of their civil 
tanding, when it becomes the new International 
ition Administration. To the Democrats, the sug- 
that they should be looked more like an attempt 
vacancies for Republican supporters than to 
- the new agency more efficiently. 
[hat it will in any case be organised efficiently seems 
for it is to be headed by Mr John. Hollister, a 
\| known to be an able administrator. But his 
suitability for the job is doubted on other grounds ; he is 
‘thought to share the conservative, isolationist opinions of 
¢ .tte Senator Taft, with whom he was closely associated. 
lent Eisenhower has confessed that he appointed Mr 
ier without knowing his views on the foreign aid 
Programme. If this is to become an effective long-term 
roject, contred on Asia, then sympathy and imagination 
| dc needed as well as efficiency. 
\ir Hollister has recently been executive director of the 
‘loover Commission on the reorganisation of the govern- 
ment, and there is a suspicion that his appointment, to 
Mr Harold Stassen, was the price paid by the 
istration to persuade the commission to tone down 
rep . on foreign aid operations, due to be published 
- debate on this year’s Bill was at its height. Certainly 
‘<port was less critical than had been expected. As 
J by the Senate the Bill authorises the full $3.5 billion 
‘ by the President for the year beginning next month ; 
‘wo-thitds of this is for Asia, including $915 million for 
various s kinds of econom‘c assistance. The House of Repre- 
cnatives is expected to be equally generous with its 
ation but, when it comes to appropriating the cash, 
gs will probably not go so easily. 
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Merry Month of June 


T degree-taking time, flocks of fiancées, famous 

personages aud “ talent scouts” descend on America’s 
colleges and universities. The young women are there to 
press caps and gowns, the famous men come to make 
speeches about the “high destiny of youth going into this 
difficult world,” and the talent scouts have been dispatched 
by industrial and commercial concerns eager to put the new 
graduates on their payrolls. For a young man or woman 
taking a B.Sc. or B.A. this June, destiny does look very 
high and the world does not seem terribly difficult. The 
reason is simple: a sustained economic boom, a technologi- 
cal revolution in numerous industries and a steady call for 
trained men by the armed forces have combined to create 
a buyer’s market in graduates. 

Some 325,000 men will be graduating this year and a 
large number of them will be going either into national 
service or into more specialised study. Tinose who are 
entering gainful employment have, during their last year 
of college, been wooed by literally hundreds of firms whose 
representatives have vied with one another in offering 
brilliant prospects. For every available engineer, physicist, 
chemist or other technologically qualified graduate, there 
have been three to five offers of employment. Science 
graduates are starting at salaries ranging between $375 and 
$525 a month. To make employment more attractive, 
engineering and chemical companies are offering their young 
recruits free housing, lavish expenses and introductions to 
local golf clubs. Next in order of demand come men 
trained in business and management—they will be offered 
up to $400 a month—and lawyers, particularly if they are 
willing to practise outside cities such as New York, 
Washington or Boston. 

What is most striking this year is the fact that students 
who have graduated in the humanities and who possess no 
special skills are also being sought for. Slowly, the convic- 
tion has spread among American business men that a 
knowledge of literature or philosophy may not disqualify 
a man entirely from a useful role in ordinary life. In fact, 
banks and insurance companies are appealing to “ those 
who like culture” and offering them up to $300 a month. 
And as the new graduate’s girl hands him his mortar-board, 
she too may be smiling, for if she has a college degree and 
some secretarial training, jobs ranging up to $4,200 a year 
will be waiting for her choice. 


Who Buys Houses ? 


HE mysterious factor in the housing beom is its illogical 

failure to be damped down by the decline in “ family 
formations,” supposedly the decisive influence in the 
demand for new homes. It is now some years since the 
number of young people reaching what the statisticians 
consider the marriageable age of 20 to 24 began to decline 
as a result of the low birth-rate of the nineteen-thirtics. 
And the number of families now living “doubled up” 
(sharing dwellings) is, at 14 million, proportionately lower 
than ever before ; the absolute housing deficiency of the 
depression and war years has obviously been met. A study in 
the Department of Commerce’s latest Survey of Current 
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Business, however, suggests several reasons why people are 
still buying as many houses as ever. 

The birthrate has not declined with the decline in the 
marriage rate and the prosperous young couples who were 
delighted to find a two-roomed bungalow in 1947 want 
more, and better-built, space today for their three or four 
children, their washing machine and their second car. At 
the other end of the population increase, now running at 
2} million additional people a year, savings made during a 
long period of full employment, supplemented by today’s 
pension schemes, are enabling a growing number of retired 
old people to maintain their own households. Single 
persons, especially women, are also more likely to live alone 
than they used to be. 

These general factors underlying the strong demand 
for homes are supplemented, in particular places, by the 
steady migration to cities, suburbs and the sun. Farm 
houses are being deserted as people leave agriculture for 
industry ; they are usually too dilapidated or too incon- 
veniently situated: to be realistically regarded as contribu- 
tions to the supply of vacant dwellings. In the towns people 
are moving from the centre to the suburbs, and from flats 
to separate houses ; the number of dwelling units in towns 
increased by one-fifth from 1940 to 1950, but in the out- 
skirts of metropolitan areas the number was nearly doubled. 
Finally—and the visitor does not need to be an expert to 
notice this—the rate at which houses are being built in the 
warm coastal states of Florida and California far exceeds 
the national average. 

All of this suggests that the demand for new homes may 
be sustained until the baby boom of the nineteen-forties 
becomes the marriage boom of the nineteen-sixties. The 
essential condition is, of course, that today’s prosperity 
and optimism, accompanied by high earnings, stable 
prospects, and a good supply of mortgage credit, should 
continue. 


Harnessing the Sun 


New York 


HE recent announcement of a grant of a quarter of a 
million dollars by the Rockefeller Foundation to the 
University of Wisconsin for research in solar energy is a 
reminder that, although nuclear power claims the lion’s 
share of publicity and investment, the solar scientists 
are not without hope of an equally dramatic future. 
Research, which is now being carried out simul- 
taneously at half a dozen centres in the United States, 
is concentrated on two broad objectives. One is the inven- 
tion and economic production of low-powered solar devices 
to cook food, to heat and illumine houses, and to operate 
irrigation pumps and communications systems. More 
ambitious programmes of fundamental research are con- 
cerned with the conversion of solar light into chemical 
energy. 

The simplest, if most cumbersome, solar devices are con- 
cave reflecting mirrors, designed to focus heat on a boiler, 
and flat plate collectors, consisting of a number of panes of 
glass arranged over a black surface that absorbs heat. 
Several current research programmes are directed towards 
the production of cheaper and more efficient devices of this 
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nature, for use as cookers or irrigation pumps in tropical 
countries where conventional fuels are scarce. American 
industry is not blind to a potential market in India, for 
example, for 100 million simple solar cookers which might 
be sold at $5 or less. In the United States large-scale flat 
plate collectors have already been employed successfully 
to heat a few houses and distil sea water. In all these 
devices the limiting factor is the surface area required to 
generate more than token amounts of power. 

Among the more ingenious low-powered devices js the 
Bell Company’s solar battery. This simple-looking appara. 
tus, consisting, in essence, of thin wafers of silicon, specially 
treated to be extremely sensitive to-light, can convert sun- 
light directly into electricity at a rate of 100 watts for 
each square yard of surface—a conversion efficiency which 
is allegedly more than 20 times better than that of any other 
available photovoltaic device. Although the cost is stil] 
very high, experimental models of the battery will be used 
this summer in amplifier stations on rural telephone lines. 

Photosynthesis, the natural process by which plants 
absorb water, carbon dioxide and sunlight to produce both 
food and fuel, is, contrary to general belief, a most inefficient 
converter of sunlight into energy. Advances can therefore 
be made both by improving the efficiency of the natural 
process from its present I per cent up to a theoretically 
possible 30 per cent or more, and by attempting to imitate 
the entire process outside the living cell. In these ways, 
photochemistry may ultimately revolutionise the industry 
and food supplies of man. But at present, the production 
of competitive solar power on a large scale for industrial use 
is still a mid-summer day’s dream. 


Perennial Drought 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN COLORADO 


HE great droughts in the American prairies have their 

origins in the physical structure of the continent. 
Mountain ranges running north and south absorb the mois- 
ture in the winds from the Pacific. Since the prevailing 
winds are from ‘the west, the great plains are in the dry 
lee of the Rocky Mountains. The way is open for rain 
storms from the Gulf of Mexico to come up the wide mid- 
continental trough, but such storms are normally diverted 
eastward by the prevailing winds. Thus the western plains, 
deprived of rainfall on two sides, are relatively ill-watered. 
While agronomists say that 20 inches yearly, and at the 
right time, are necessary if crops are to be raised without 
irrigation, annual precipitation on the plains moves erratic- 
ally above or below this figure. Over much of this area, 
and of the enormous plateau-regions between the mountains, 
it averages no more than Io to 1§ inches a year. 

The entire experience of early American settlers lay in 
the moist east and most of them came from well-watered 
western Europe. So the history of settlement in the plains 
consists, mainly, of a series of attempts to flog nature 10 
this semi-arid country into perennial fruitfulness. As early 
as 1875, there were warnings against attempts to grow crops 
in the plains without using irrigation. 

The weather-cycles certainly helped to deceive and betray 
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Thirty-five years of watchmaking 
progress are contained in the Rolex 
Oyster Perpetual. In 1910 Rolex 
produced their first Officially Cer- 
tified Chronometer. Now they 
have produced 250,000 chrono- 
meters—three times as many as 
the rest of the Swiss watch in- 
dustry. The first truly waterproof 
case in the world, the famous 
Oyster, was invented by Rolex in 
1926. And in 1931 Rolex invented 
the first “‘rotor” self-winding 
mechanism. A new refinement of 
this Perpetual “‘rotor’’ powers the 
Oyster Perpetual, silently and 
automatically, actuated by every 
slightest movement of the wrist. 


A ROLEX 
RED SEAL 
CURONOMETER 


Men who guide the destinies of 


the world wear Rolex watches 
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A landmark in the 
history of 


Time measurement 


THERE IS a small group of men whose 
names will live on. Their faces and 
voices are overwhelmingly familiar. In 
the newspapers, on television, on the 
radio, the impact of their personalities is 
inescapable. So is the impact of their 
words and actions on our lives. 

It would not be fitting to mention 
their names, for they include royalty, 
the heads of states, great service chiefs 
and statesmen. But next time you see 
them or their pictures, look at some- 
thing you might normally overlook—the 
watch on their wrists. That watch will 
most likely have been made by Rolex of 
Geneva. 


We are proud that Rolex watches 
serve so many eminent men. Accustomed 
though they are to the very best, they 
often express amazement at the accuracy 
and dependability of Rolex. We are 
pleased that they soon take it for granted. 


Every Rolex Oyster Perpetual Datejust is a chro- 
nometer. This means that it has been submitted to a 
Swiss Government Testing Station to undergo strict 
accuracy tests, and has been awarded an Officiai 
Timing Certificate. And every Datejust gains the 
coveted distinction ‘‘Especially good results.” The 
watch is powered by the new Rolex Perpetual 
“rotor” self-winding mechanism that keeps the 
tension on the matinspring constant, making for 
constant accuracy. The date is shown on the dial, 
changing automatically each night at midnight, and 
magnified by a ‘‘Cyclops”’ lens for easy reading. 
The mechanism is protected, permanently, from all 
harmful elements by the famous 100% waterproof 
Rolex Oyster case. 







A ROLEX 
RED SEAL 
CHRONOMETER 


THE ROLEX WATCH COMPANY LIMITED (A. Wilsdorf, Governing Director), GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, and I GREEN STREEV, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1I. 


and THE AMERICAN ROLEX WATCH CORPORATION, 580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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DAISEE JUTE 


Sets things 
covenred 
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At no extra cost you can fly to Bermuda, via any 
international airline, on your first class fare to 
New York. 

So when business is over in New York, enjoy a 
holiday in Bermuda. You can travel light — buy 
clothes, even rent or buy sports equipment in 
Bermuda. Remember, you'll be in the sterling area. 
Bermuda is only three hours from New York, and 
there are frequent daily flights. Bermuda’s sunny 
days, sandy beaches for loafing, sports and pleasan: 
social life will do wonders for you. 
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For Complete Information See Your Travel Agent or 


BERMUDA TRAVEL INFORMATION OFFIC: 
| Rex House, 4-12 Lower Regent Street, London S.W. | 
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F your floor is covered by lino, your floor is 

I covered by jute. That’s jute on the back. If 

you have a carpet that covers the lino that covers 

the floor—more jute, on the back of that. In needle- 
felt and underfelt there’s jute as well. 

And that’s just like jute. It is everywhere yet 
rarely seen. Call it hessian, call it scrim; still it’s 
jute. String, rope, sacks. The lining of your shoes 
and the stiffening in your jackets. All these are jute. 

Ubiquitous jute! How vital and how overlooked, 


how tough and how modest. Day in, day out, the From the London and New York offices of 
whole world over, jute is hard at work. 


WORLD-WIDE 
BANKING 
NETWORK 
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The Hanover Bank, a world-wide network 
of correspondent banks is equipped to serve 
those engaged in international commerce. 





| 

| 

i 
-- makers of bags and sacks; twines, cords and ropes; jute carpets 

; and furnishing fabrics; yarn for carpets, cloth for backing linoleum, 

for tarpauling, roofing felt,.damp-courses and plasterers’ scrim; 


THE HANOVER BANK 
(Incorporated with Limited Liability in U. S. A.) 


7 Princes Street, E.C.2 
LONDON oa 15 Carlos Place, W. 1 


NEW YORK... 70 Broadway 


cotton belting and webbing. 


SS There may be an application of jute to your business. Why not write to us:— 
JUTE INDUSTRIES LIMITED - MEADOW PLACE BUILDINGS - DUNDEE 
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For six to twelve years at a time, the prairie may 
- relatively abundant rainfall in the growing season. 
Eager-eved homesteaders, coming into what ‘seemed an 
iricultural paradise, began to farm exactly as they had in 
lush Ohio or Illinois. They tore up the tough prairie grass 
¢o plint wheat and corn, For a few years nature would 
-o-operate. Then the rain-bearing winds would bend away, 
‘he dust would begin to blow, and the tragedy of failure 
would be repeated once again. Flying above the plains 
‘oday, one can see the rectangles of differing vegetation 
where farms were abandoned long ago. 

The worst of the droughts, at least until the present, 
came in the nineteen-thirties, aggravated by the general 
economic depression, 
when thousands of 
farmers fled from the 

hed plains. This 
brought home even 
to the unwariest the 
ty that man 

be creating a 
Sahara. The 

took alarm, 
the New Deal 
Administration 
t up millions of 
acres of the worst-hit 
land, establishing 
huge preserves to be 
with grass, and 

1 over only with 
these still exist 
Conservation 
wuthorities, estab 
ushed under state law, had power to enforce rigid rules of 
use. Millions of privately owned acres went back to 
and new cultivating tools were devised to stir up the 

oil without overturning it ; thus the “ trash.was kept on 

p’ and the earth anchored against the wind. It seemed 
that the people of the plains had learned their lesson. 

hen the weather-cycle changed, the prairie again blazed 
vith verdure and the war brought huge demands for more 
wheat, the plains’ best crop. The “ suitcase farmers ” also 
came back ; traditionally they live out of a suitcase in the 
nearest hotel, while gambling on getting rich in one season. 
Conservation rules crumbled and great gang-ploughs, drawn 
oy mughty tractors, ripped up. millions of acres of sod to 
plant wheat. In 1948, wheat millionaires were reputed to 
own more Cadillac cars per head in two Eastern Colorado 
counties than anywhere else in the United States. 

By 1952, the weather-cycle had come full-turn again, 
4 the resulting “ dust bowl” has reached, for the first 
ic, right to the very doors of cities like Denver and Pueblo. 
4 succession of dry storms, the worst of which began in 
ruary last year, the top soil has again blown off millions 
ol acres and the drought has once more cut deep into the 
Prosperity of the plains. Early last month, a sea of dust 
mm cred an area of approximately 20,000 square miles, and 
— areas of similar size were threatened with the same 
saster, 

The federal government’s aid this time has been cautious 
and restricted. In 1954, $15 million were appropriated by 
Congress for feed to keep livestock farmers going, for aid 
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to farmers who would chisel the soil deeply to throw up 
ridges which resist the wind, and for subsidising lowered 
freight-charges on feed and other farm supplies. As the 
1955 drought deepened and spread, the cries for help 
became more compelling and the President set aside $7.5 
million for more emergency relief. Drought disaster loans 
were made available, but much of their benefit to farmers 
was lessened when the Department of Agriculture, without 
publicity, increased the interest-rate to be paid by borrowers 
from three to five per cent. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, Mr Benson, reared in the 
Mormon tradition of hard self-sufficiency, has been openly 
and acidly of the opinion that the blame for the new “ dust 
bowl ” rests, first, upon the Democratic Administrations for 
keeping wheat prices high and, secondly, upon individuals 
who cultivate the prairies wastefully, acting as if drought 
conditions were abnormal. Mr Benson believes that 80 
per cent of the plains area can still be farmed if thrifty 
and prudent means are employed. Meanwhile, however, 
demands are growing louder for something bold of the New 
Deal order—government purchase of millions of acres to 
be converted into grass and, if ever sold again, to be sold 
only under covenants that will forbid the plough. These 
demands have little appeal for the deficit-conscious 
Administration ; but the issue is one sure to be debated 
in 1956. Meanwhile good, though late, rains have, to some 
extent, eased the immediate tensions and demands of prairie 
dwellers. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Next week a practice civil defence operation is taking 
all essential government departments out of Washington 
for three days. Some of them will go as far as 300 miles 
away from the capital and they will be well separated 
from each other, so that not more than one agency can 
be wiped out by a single bomb. While in most cases mili- 
tary camps or university buildings will be used, conditions 
and communications in some places will, it is said, be 
austere. 


* 


The Senate last week, by a rider attached to another 
Bill, changed hardboard from the paper to the lumber 
category in the tariff schedules ; this would have the effect 
of doubling the duty on imports of this commodity. Since 
the House passed a similar Bill last year, there is danger 
that it may approve the Senate’s action. The beneficiary 
would be one company, almost the only producer of hard- 
board in the United States, which has never felt sufficiently 
threatened by imports to appeal to the Tariff Commission 
for relief. That commission has just ruled that imports of 
a related product, hardwood plywood, are not damaging 
the domestic industry, which has expanded greatly in 
recent years. 


‘ 


* 


The latest report on awards of defence contracts shows 
that from July, 1953, to the end of 1954, firms manufac- 
turing aircraft and guided missiles held the first eleven 
places by value of contracts awarded during this period 
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The World Overseas 





The Danger at Gaza 


HERE can be few men in the world who would 
7 exchange their job for that of a United Nations truce 
supervisor in the Gaza area. For the latter, as he jolts in his 
white jeep across the barren undulations of the truce line, 
is beset with gnawing frustrations. At Egypt’s request, the 
number of his colleagues has lately been increased, but 
numbers are valueless if the will to settle for their proposals 
is lacking. What can he do when Israel is in the middle of 
an election campaign which most parties prefer to fight in 
an atmosphere of crisis, and when someone objects to every 
conceivable proposal? All ingenuity is valueless while Mr 
Sharrett thunders from Israel that “ Egypt has forfeited its 
right to hold Gaza,” while Colonel Nasser replies from Cairo 
that any attack on its position there will entail “ total war.” 
This week’s plea for moderation sent out from New York 
by Mr Hammarskjéld sounds, to anyone at Gaza, like the 
thin piping of some distant bird. 

The outlook is the blacker because, only five months ago, 
it looked quite bright. Incidents diminished so substantially 
in the last months of 1954 that the Israelis who favour a 
“diplomatic” or “ non-activist” approach were in the 
ascendant. But in January, the Security Council revealed 
fresh powerlessness to secure the passage of Israeli ships 
through the Suez Canal, and Israeli opinion was roused by 
the execution of two Jews on a spy charge in Cairo. In 
February, Israel’s sense of isolation was increased by the 
Turco-Iraqi pact, while the search by western statesmen for 
Arab allies and the consequent proferring of arms and pacts 
was filling Jews with a fear that their present military advan- 
tage was a diminishing asset. Finally, in March, intruders 
from Gaza raided a military post, stole maps and murdered 
a cyclist right in the heartland of Israel, only fifteen kilo- 
metres from Tel Aviv. Mr Sharrett’s stock slumped, and 
so, to keep abreast of his public, he sought a boost from the 
activists. He asked Mr Ben Gurion to take the Defence 
Ministry and acquiesced when a majority of his colleagues 
pressed for a retaliatory raid. There followed the Israel 
army attack of February 28th on Gaza—a point at which 
there are advantages in pressing because it is, as it were, 
an outpost and not a parcel of soil that is native to the 
troops who are holding it. 

To a majority inside Israel, the activist arguments are 
potent, and the Gaza raid was a triumph. Some who 
counted the cost (which was a revulsion of western feeling 
reckoned that this was worth paying because the tactical loss 
was only temporary. What sanction could the West apply, 
they asked, that Israel could not afford to meet while the 





revulsion lasted ? Since then trouble has been continuous. 
From the Gaza side, it has taken the form not only of incur- 
sions by Arab marauders, but of some minelaying by refugee 
irregulars which the Israelis are sure that Egyptian soldiers 
condone. The Israel retort has been great in quality though 
not in quantity—a few well-organised military reprisals. 
Hurrying to and fro between the antagonists, the UN 
Truce Supervisor, the Canadian General Burns, has done 
everything possible to check rising tempers. It says much 
for his demeanour 
and acumen _ that, 
while doing so, he has 
succeeded jn retain- 
ing the respect of 
both sides; this he 
holds in a higher de- 
gree than any prede- 
cessor. He has now 
produced four propo- 
sals for lessening ten- 
sion: first, joint 
patrols, ranging on 
both sides of the line, 
by a mixed team of 
UN, Israeli and 
Egyptian officers ; 
second, the erection 
of a barbed wire fence 
to check marauders ; 
third, an undertaking 
to use only regular 
O soldiers in front !:ne 
EGYPTZ areas ; and fourth, an 
Y Yj agreement on com- 
Y G munication across the 
% line by local com- 
manders to report and 
discuss incidents. All 
four have been accepted by the Egyptians, subject to two 
reservations—that the barbed wire shall not sanctify the pe!- 
manence of the truce line, but can run on their side of it 
in the parts where danger lies, and that no direct connection 
between local commanders shall be made without the 
presence of a UN third party. (Surely telephone lincs 
relayed through UN switchboards would be feasible.) 
The Israelis have accepted the last three proposals, but 
they refuse joint patrols on security grounds. Admittedly, 
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they own valuable installations much nearer to the truce 
line than does Egypt. They also dub the Egyptian reserva- 
objectionable, and as amounting to proof of their 
» that raiders shall be able to dodge through gaps in 


tions 4 
intent 


the barbed wire. They are ready to talk, but only at a level 
high enough to entertain permanent peace proposals, 
whereas the Egyptians do nor want to be engineered into 
meetings at which they might have to discuss these without 
their Arab allies at their elbow, and therefore wish to limit 
talk to the immediate issues at Gaza. Colonel Nasser has 
chown some will to make progress by suggesting the creation 
of a neutral zone, to be formed by means of a one kilo- 
metre withdrawal by both parties. The Israelis have not 


vet replied, but seem likely to refuse on the grounds that 
the move will cure neither Egyptian bad faith nor bad 
management, one of which, they say, must exist or mine- 
laving could never have taken place. To the outsider, they 


seem little inclined to give anything a trial, yet none of 
their objections seem insurmountable, and in so relatively 
empty a quarter, a neutral zone seems practicable. General 


Burns publicly reraarked at one point that they were not 
being co-operative, and it is impossible to avoid the impres- 
sion that Mr Sharett cannot just now afford to agree to 
experiments in settlement. 

The Israeli parliamentary elections take place on July 
26th. Between now and then, candidates need to attract 
the votes of the uneasy sleepers in frontier settlements, the 
new voters fresh from hazards in lands in which Jews are 
not secure, and the army fire-eaters who would like to fight 
hile they hold the best guns. Meanwhile, the Egyptian 
junta, whose position at home is none too strong, is thunder- 
ing, for Egyptian home consumption, threats that, requoted 
in Israel, merely feed the “ activist ” campaign. 

Further, inside Israel, a few statesmen who make time 

ike a longer view, look beyond their own elections to 
next year’s American Presidential election. Last time, the 
Jewish vote was cast for Eisenhower. If he wants to catch 
it again will he not have to check the arms-giving to Arabs 
hat has marked the middle years of Mr Dulles’s term of 
ofice ? Might he not even proffer the bilateral treaty that 
would help to equalise Israel’s arms-race with the Arab 
states ? But if he is to be swayed in this direction, must 
not an issue such as that of Gaza remain in the public eye ? 
The prospects of a full-scale attempt to oust the Egyptians 
and confront the world with a fait accompli may not be 
grave, but those of keeping blood on the boil are serious. 
They will certainly last until July 26th, and might do so 
until the American poll in November-of next year. 


France’s « European” Feud 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


ENEATH the apparent quiet of the parliamentary 
recess Paris is full of political activity. Parties are 
already in an electoral mood, thinking not so much of this 
month’s voting for the Senate (or Council of the Republic) 
4S of next year’s elections to the National Assembly. M. 
Mendés-France began the campaign with his spectacular 
Seizure of the Radical party’s machine; the Christian 
Democrats (MRP) went on with it at their congress ; now 
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committees are being set up and programmes prepared with 
an eye on possible electoral alignments. Yet, though to 
Left, Right and Centre there is so much talk of regroup- 
ings, coalitions, alliances, there is no sign that the forces 
which have kept Gaul so divided are no longer at work. 
Indeed, even seemingly outwern issues continue to obstruct 
the process of political crystallisation. 

One interesting illustration of this is provided by the 
problem of European integration. It might be thought 
that the European quarrel would die down once the ques- 
tion of German rearmament were settled. Yet, even now, 
after the ratification of the Paris Agreements, it is still very 
much alive. The government itself is deeply divided over 
the speed at which France should travel the road of Euro- 
pean integration. As in the governments preceding that of 
M. Mendés-France, the MRP ministers are champions of 
the “ European” idea and their ex-Gaullist colleagues its 
chief opponents. M. Faure, the Prime Minister, must keep 
the “ultras” constantly in check if he wants to keep the 
Gaullists in the cabinet. 

The struggle has degenerated somewhat from issues to 
personalities. The MRP, aware that so soon after the 
defeat of EDC it could not advance bold “ supranational ” 
proposals, decided, at least for the moment, to put safe 
men in the key positions. Even these suggestions, however, 
were blocked by their partners in the cabinet. The refusal 
to reappoint M. Monnet to the Coal and Steel Community 
was only the most resounding of their failures. The case 
of M. Alphand, one of the draftsmen of the defunct EDC 
treaty, is almost as typical. This ally of the MRP 
was nominated ambassador to Tokio by M. Mendés-France 
in January, but never left for the Far East. As soon as 
M. Mendés-France was overthrown, the MRP demanded 
a reward for M. Alphand: they asked that he should be 
appointed ambassador to Bonn in succession to M. Francois- 
Poncet. Under pressure from both sides M. Faure havered. 
Last week a decision had to be taken when the replace- 
ment of General Ely in Saigon made necessary a complete 
reshuffle. M. Alphand was finally nominated French dele- 
gate to the United Nations. The MRP did not give in 
without a struggle and M. Robert Schuman apparently 
threatened to resign. 


Search for a Compromise 


There is no doubt about the part the Gaullists played 
in this struggle. In a speech last weekend, their parlia- 
mentary leader, M. Schmittlein, did not mince his words. 
He declared that they could not stay in the government 
if “that uncrowned king of Europe, candidate of MM. 
Adenauer, Hallstein and lesser gentlemen . . .” were kept 
at the head of the Coal and Steel Community or “if a 
French official were sent to Bonn whose character would 
not seem sufficiently firm to resist the song of sirens and 
other Lorelei.” Without infringing the libel laws he could 
hardly have been more outspoken and explicit. 

Still, however bitter the struggle, it is unlikely to bring 
about the government’s collapse. M. Monnet was finally 
succeeded by M. René Mayer, a milder and less committed 
“European.” At the time of writing the choice for Bonn 
has fot yet been settled, but once again the parties will 
certainly seek a compromise. The reason is simple and it 
is one which may insure a fairly long life for M. Faure’s 
government: the partners in the coalition would not benefit 
from his fall. In particular, if the MRP walked out, thus 
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paving the way for an openly right-wing government headed 
by, say, M. Pinay, it would be playing straight into the 
hands of its arch-enemy, M. Mendés-France, since it would 
thas facilitate a regrouping on the Left. 

With nearly a year to go and the electoral system still 
undecided, it would be presumptuous to forecast the shape 
of alliances to come. At the same time, it seems certain 
that the European quarrel will be an important factor in 
their composition, It did not die with the EDC, it sur- 
vived the ratification of the Paris Agreements and it is now 
added to the long list of issues that complicate the pattern 
of French politics. The “Europeans” may now be fairly 
cautious and have little hope of advancing their. schemes 
in the present Assembly ; but they will seek each other 
out before the next one is elected and bring about some 
strange alignments at next year’s polls. 


Indian Socialism and the State 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA 


NDIA is a society of. small property-owners heading 

rapidly towards an equality where there will be fewer 
and fewer of either the rich or the totally propertyless. 
That is why in India the initiative of planning is left to the 
State with so little resistance ; the State is the engine of 
change, and nobody except a few businessmen sees any 
alternative. The State may act directly, by building a new 
stee] mill, or indirectly, by starting an agricultural extension 
service ; but act the State must, for the small owner cannot. 
He has neither the education, nor the knowledge of the 
world, nor the resources. 

Because State initiative in India derives from the inability 
of the little man to innovate for himself, it takes a quite 
different form from that customary in Western countries. 
The only real parallel is Meiji Japan. The Indian govern- 
ment has very little of the interest in controls and rationing 
for their own sake which distinguishes the British Labour 
party. Rationing has gone completely. Price control 
remains only on steel and cement, where the government 
is itself the main supplier, and on coal, where industry 
demands it. here are few cartels, no restrictions on entry 
inio any line of business, no real monopolies. Indian agri- 
culture and commerce, and much of Indian industry, are 
indeed one of the last examples of classical free competition ; 
an Indian mandi is still Marshall’s “ market.” Controls are 
confined to foreign trade and to the expansion of industry ; 
these are, significantly, precisely the two areas where the 
private sector impinges on the government’s role as the 
initiator of change. The government wishes to be sure that 
its plans are not interfered with by the private industrialist 
building factories which do not fit, or importing so many 
consumer goods that the government has no foreign 
exchange left for its bulldozers and its generators. 

Nor, at this moment, is the government eager for any 
wide general socialisation, however much vague talk there 
may occasionally be. After all the arguments about the 
public sector which have gone on over the last few months, 
all that has been actually decided is that the government 
will build three new steel plants (assuming that there will 
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be one in collaboration with the British in addition to tho<¢ 
already decided on with the Germans and the Russians). jh; 
the Korba coalfield in Madhya Pradesh will be developed 
by the government, and that it will build a {15 milli 
heavy electrical equipment factory; and even of these, Ind 
private enterprise could not have found the money {«:; 
steel, and the government itself buys most of the heavy 
electrical equipment. It is likely that in the second five- 
year plan well over half the expenditure will be in the 
public sector ; but most of it will be in fields which in | 
have always been largely governmental—irrigation, ; 
railways, communications ; and the plan for the private 
sector is likely to be about two-thirds bigger than it was 
in the present plan. 

The government’s first function in India, indeed, is to 
provide the external economies without which economic 
development is not possible. The private individual has 
enough capital to build a factory or terrace his land for 
rice ; but the railways, the hydro-electric dams, the irriga- 
tion canals, the roads, the higher education, the DDT 
campaigns against malaria, must be done by the government 
or they would not be done at all. Nobody else has the 


an 


Thea 
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dia 


money, or the knowledge, or, quite often, the power to get 
the foreign assistance which may be needed. 

The government not only has to provide the smal! man 
with his external economies. It has also to do his adapting 


his independence, and will not sacrifice it without the 
severest struggle is, in India as in France, a fact of great 
political importance. But if he is not nevertheless to lose 


it to the blind economic forces of the modern world. he 
must be shown how to widen his horizon from the village 
to the world. His production and his marketing must be 


made efficient, or, as is already happening with the hand- 
loom weavers, the preservation of his independence will 
be another burden on a society already poor. 


A Touch of Fussiness 


Therefore, the government must see that the schools 
have an agricultural bias, must provide doctors and 
the culverts for the village roads, must do the agricultural 
research and run the seed-farms, make the sulphate o 
ammonia and see to its distribution. The government must 
introduce the Japanese method of rice-growing and teach 
the villager how to run a co-operative brick-kiln ; it must 
show the handloom weaver new designs and invent a better 
press for the oil-presser. Above all, the government must, 
through the co-operative movement, provide warchouses 
if the peasant is not to be compelled to sell his produce at 
the low prices of harvest-time, and credit, if he is to be 
able to borrow at rates low enough to allow agricultural 
improvement to be profitable. And a government wich 
has to assist so universally inevitably becomes 2 ‘tlc 
fussy, a little unwilling to give the economy the freedom to 
make mistakes which it needs if it is to develop. 

The modern capitalist in-India, caught between the smell 
man and the State, is thus inva quite different position from 
his opposite number in the West. In the West he is the 
main motive-force of social advance. In India he is almost 
unimportant ; modern industry provides only one-fiftecnth 
of the national income ; the whole modern capitalist scc‘or 
perhaps a sixth. As the economy expands, he will expand 
with it, provided he conforms to five-year plans and does 
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This 5-storey reinforced concrete structure has been built by 

Cubitts for the National Employers Mutual General Insurance 
Association at Port-of-Spain, Trinidad. 

All floors are designed on the ‘drop-panel’ system, which entirely 
eliminates ceiling beams, and movable vertical aluminium louvres, 
to exclude the sun’s direct rays, have been set in the front elevation. 
Long experience of building at home enables Cubitts to 

execute successfully important projects overseas—‘ invisible’ 


exports which contribute materially to Britain’s prosperity. 


Now, as in the past 


build for the future 
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6-K3 (Tractor BTD-6) % yd. 3000 Ib, lift RE MAT RI ' fi 
§-K3 (Tractor TD-9) 13 yds, 4000 Ib. lift MO E AL FASTER! a 
14-K3 (Tractor TD-14A) 2 yds. 6000 Ib, lift iat 
18-M3 (Tractor TD-18A) 3 yds, 9000 ib, lift 3 4 
\ 
Drotts dig straight into 
the heap or down to |4 I 
; »below ground line w f 
iy full weight of the tr i 


i behind the bucket. 


: Drotts ‘ breck-out witha 
} force greoter, pound for 
pound, than the tractor’s 
moximum ¢drawboer pull. 


do 
You can dig and load a wider variety of materials faster and 
more economically with Drott Skid-Shovels than with any 
other front-end loaders. 

In the first place because Drotts are specifically designed to 
work with Internationals, the world’s most versatile, efficient 
and dependable crawler tractors. Second, because over 30 years 
of planning, testing, proving, have resulted in many revolution- 
ary output-boosting and wear-saving features that no other 
loaders possess. And, third, because Drotts are engineered to 
stand the most severe strains, the most brutal shocks, formany 
more hundreds of working hours. 
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every time, transport it 
on skid-shoes, keep it level 
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not tread on too many artisan toes ; and the State makes 
as sure as it can that he will make a profit. But he will 
have to be good ; and he will never be important. 


Free Trade Unionists in Vienna 


Konzerthaus in Vienna seems to be a favourite 
ing place for international trade unionists. In 


We 
bik du 


October, 19§3, the Communist-controlled World Federation 
of Trade Unions held its last congress there in a room 
draped in scarlet and hung from roof to floor with red 
banners. The same room, now more soberly garnished, 


as the scene at the end of last month of the fourth world 
s of the rival International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions (ICFTU). Despite the comparative restraint 


of the décor—a symbolic torch, and a cluster of national 
flags on the platform—the free trade unionists presented 
an air of considerable self-confidence. The general secretary, 
Mr J. H. Oldenbroek of Holland, reported that the 


organisation had expanded considerably in the non- 
Communist world during the past two years at the expense 
of the Communist body, 90 per cent of whose affiliated 
membership is now within the Iron Curtain. The Con- 
federation also managed this time to settle its disagreements 
behind the scenes. 

The main achievement of the congress, and the issue 
over which opinions were divided most sharply, lay in the 
decision taken by the executive board to foster the ICFTU’s 
regional activities, with the aim of helping the growth of 
non-Communist unions in underdeveloped areas. For this 
purpose a special contribution of one American cent per 
member was approved in principle, and it is expected that 
this will add about $330,000 a year to the Confederation’s 
resources. But a battle developed within the executive 
board about who was to administer these regional activities. 
The American groups—the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
isations (CIO) and the American Federation of Labour 
(AFL)—wanted to pass a constitutional amendment putting 
M. Omer Bécu, the Confederation’s Belgian president, in 
charge of this side of the ICFTU’s work, thus by-passing 
the general secretary, Mr Oldenbroek, who, in the American 
view, 1S not outspoken enough in his anti-Communism ; 
Mr Irving Brown, the European representative of the AFL, 
sad sternly that Mr Oldenbroek was “no guide in a 
cniting world.” Most of the European delegations, 
inciuding the British, opposed this as -a slight to Mr 
Oldenbroek, and as a compromise the executive board 
decided to create a special post of Director of Organisation 
to lox k after the development of unions in backward areas. 

This will involve some renunciation by the AFL, who 
have hitherto carried on their own regional activities in 
various parts of the world on much the same lines as are pro- 
posed for the new agency. It has been felt for some time, by 
their fellow-Americans in the CIO and by many Europeans, 
that such activities should properly be under ICFTU 
control. The success of the new agency will depend 
largely on how far it manages to avoid one of the biggest 
pitfalls facing those who set out to encourage trade unionism 
in backward areas—the proliferation of tiny unions which 
fall too easily under the influence of demagogues. It has 
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been estimated, for example, that in British colonial terri- 
tories at the end of 1954 there were over 1,200 registered 
unions with a membership of less than a million. 

The same division—between militantly anti-Communist 
American unions and less militant ones elsewhere—emerged 
again when a Cuban resolution on rearmament was con- 
sidered. This resolution used phrases like “the basis on 
which the world is to be organised after the defeat of 
Communism ” and urged the congress to resolve to “ fight 
in the most active and dynamic fashion to ensure that the 
victory over Russia brings about the transformation ‘of the 
world on Socialist bases.” The vigour of the anti-Russian 
sentiments met with the approval of Mr Irving Brown, 
who is connected with what is known as the “ New York 
group” inside the AFL—a group which exists to foster a 
trenchantly anti-Communist line in foreign affairs. But 
like the resolution on regional activities, this motion never 
reached the floor of the congress. It became known that, 
if it did, it would be opposed by the German delegation, 
apart from giving heart failure to some of the other 
Europeans. Instead, a compromise addition was made to 
a Japanese motion on disarmament. 

Apart from a refusal to approve the admission of 
Jugoslav unions to affiliate bodies of the ICFTU, the other 
most noticeable feature of the congress was the number of 
resolutions on colonial subjects. Three of these concerned 
Britain—a motion to investigate allegations of forced labour 
in Kenya, another urging self-determination for Cyprus 
and a third calling for equality in social welfare between 
The British delegation accepted these 
with a stiff upper lip, not by way of a barter deal with the 
Americans on the other points at issue—there was no direct 
bargaining of this kind—but in the hope of preserving the 
unanimity and decorum of the congress. It may well be 
that opposition would have aroused even fiercer anti- 
colonial demons in some delegates’ bosoms. 


South Africa’s “Historic 
Mistake” 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN DURBAN 


HE South African government has recently withdrawn 
: its offer made last December to discuss with India and 
Pakistan the problem of Indians living in the Union. It 
has done so on the rather inadequate grounds that a recent 
speech of Mr Nehru’s, which admittedly contained some 
pretty brutal knocks, showed that the proposed round table 
conference was foredoomed to failure. The Pakistanis, 
however, were studiously absolved from any blame. This 
long-standing issue has every year been the subject of 
acrimonious and sterile debate in the United Nations, and 
it has bedevilled diplomatic relations between the three 
countries. It is more the pity, therefore, that the oppor- 
tunity of direct contact between the parties has been 
frittered away. 

Of all South Africa’s many race and colour problems that 
which concerns the 350,000 people of Indian origin is cer- 
tainly the most complicated. No aspect of the Indian 
problem causes the white population more alarm than the 
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prolific fertility of the Indians in their midst. Recently the 
residents of Durban were dismayed to read that the Indian 
population of their city was already larger than the 
European ; that the number of Indian girls under the age 
of 15 were three times the number of white girls in this 
age group ; and that the multiplication rate ‘of the Indians 
in South Africa was the highest in the world. More than 
85 per cent of the Indians, the majority of whom are 
Hindus, live in Natal, and no less ‘than 150,000 live in 
Durban. This heavy concentration is in part the result of 
provincial barriers forbidding their movement. The result 
is that the Indian problem is essentially a Natal problem, 
and in Natal, a Durban problem. 

The Indians are not a homogeneous community. Within 
the group there exist all the antipathies which the Indians 
are seeking to erase from their relations with the other 
sections of the community.. The communal quarrels that 
led to partition in India are mirrored in Natal ; Hindus and 
Moslems vie with each. other in seeking exclusiveness to 
the detriment of their unity: The first comers, mostly 
Hindus, arrived in South Africa as indentured labourers in 
the 1850’s. Hard upon their heels came the free Indians, 
mostly Moslems, who went into trade. Both continued to 
come, to thrive and to multiply, the traders capturing a 
large proportion of the wholesale and retail trade, especi- 
ally among the Africans ; the Hindus advancing to become 
industrial workers, small farmers, and professional men. 

The success of the Indians as traders, their rapidly 
mounting numbers and their racial incompatibility are the 
three main factors in the so-called Indian problem, which, 
in 1946, drew from General Smuts the observation “ we are 
the victims of an historic mistake.” The mistake was that 
after encouraging Indian “ coolies ” to come they were not, 
like the Chinese, compelled to go back. In Natal they were 
(and still are) welcomed as workers; frowned upon as 
traders, and heartily disliked as neighbours. In the Trans- 
vaal they were as early as 1895 segregated on account of 
their “ insanitary mode of life.” 

The varied treatment meted out by the four territories 
to their Indians presented an astonishing muddle at the 
time of Union in 1910. The first attempt to bring about 
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some uniformity was made by General Smuts durin» the 
war when he extended to Natal what were known as the 


Pegging Acts of the Transvaal and included « 


ertai 
economic restrictions. As compensation, he offered the 
Indians indirect representation in Parliament, thrjuch 
Indian-elected white representatives. The Indians refysoq 
the offer, though some leaders of the South African Indiag 
Congress were ready to accept it, The result was a rif: in 
the Congress ; the younger professional and Trade Uniop 


discontents captured the leadership on a no-com 
platform. Later a new political body, the South A 
Indian Organisation, was set up. by the moderate , 
Indians now have two political bodies and speak wi 
voices. Congress, largely Hindu, draws its support 

the workers and is led by professional men. with Le!:ist 
leanings. The Organisation, largely Moslem, is representa- 
tive of vested interests. It is willing to make conce: 
and to accept compromise, while Congress openly refuse 
co-operation. with the government. Whereas Congr: 
leaders still look to the United Nations and especially to 
Mr Nehru for help in their difficulties, the Organisation 
believes that Mr Nehru’s continued intervention in Af: 
only injures the Indian cause. by afitagonising Europ 
still further. ' 


Indians and Africans 


Something of the same conflict can be seen in Indi 
African relations. Congress has an alliance with the African 
National Congress in their common struggle against the 
Europeans. The Organisation opposes any such allianc 
and seeks African friendship in other ways. How far these 
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Indians and Africans is impossible to estimate. Super- 
ficially, however, relations between them at the present level 
are amicable. But it must be recognised that the vast 
majority of Africans as well as Indians are completely 
remote from the political struggle and show little interest 
in what the politicians are doing. “The Africans certainly 
view the Indians’ economic status with jealousy and sus- 
picion. In Durban, Indians own fixed property to the value 
of £16 million, as against £90 million in white ownership 
The Africans are forbidden.such freehold property. 
Indians—or. rather some Indians, for, wealth is most 
unevenly distributed—appear rich in African eyes, and this 
fact alone explains the tensions which give rise to 
incidents as the ugly anti-Indian riots of 1949. 

Indian disabilities in South Africa are real, and many o! 
them could be remedied without harm to European 
interests. All the same it is a fact that few Indians can be 
persuaded to leave Mr Strydom’s ‘oppressions for \: 
Nehru’s freedoms; Indeed, despite the offer of financial 
inducements to return to India, only a trickle of Indians 29, 
and many on the other hand try to get into the Union 5y 
legal or illegal means. The problem of fitting the Indians 
into the Union’s multi-racial society is pressing and 
fraught with danger. Apartheid with its simple and ruth- 
less logic is no solution, since the Indians have no reserves 
in which they can be penned off. Nor is there any possi- 
bility of uprooting this large part of the population, most 
of whom know no other home than South Africa, and ship- 
ping them off to alien and unwilling hosts in India and 
Pakistan. It is a problem for patience, wisdom and statcs- 
manship—qualities, which, unfortunately, are rare in tlic 
ruling classes of South Africa today. 
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W ho would think, to loo\ at the absolutely ordinary Schweppsylvanian at home 
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rywhere else, impossible to spot in the capitals of the Western World (top (eft) 
re, as he points out, everybody dresses like everybody else anyhow. He is equally 
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ihe people in the outlying playgrounds of Schweppsylvama itself, so that, as it 
y to see, he is at home all over, never giving away the fact that he is nota true 
not to say actually aboriginal, and leaving no unpleasant impression that he ts 

on holiday, still less suggesting, by hint or implication, that he is there to enjoy himself 


Devised by Stephen Potter, drawn by Loudon Samnthill 
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Cape 


and 
servant 


OMETIMES placid, often savage—heat is 
S vital to industry. Equally vital is its control. 
But Asbestos does more than control: it con- 
serves and exploits. ... It protects men and their 
buildings from fire, helps warm their rooms, 
saves their fuel, insulates their factories, starts 
and stops their lorries and buses. Asbestos is 
Master of Heat and Friction. Let us tell you many 


ways in which Asbestos can be your servant. 
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Spanning the East 


Branches of The Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China under British management directed from 
London are established in most centres of commercial 
importance throughout Southern and South Eastern 
Asia and the Far East. At all these branches a 
complete banking service isavailable and, in particular, 
facilities are provided for the financing of inter- 
national trade in co-operation with the Bank’s 
offices in London, Manchester and Liverpool, its 
agencies in New York and Hamburg and a world- 
wide range of banking correspondents. 

In London and Singapore the Bank is prepared to 
act as executor or trustee. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 
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How the Bill Tender Works 


NE welcome and probably enduring consequence 
of the vigorous monetary policy that has been 
pursued since January is that it has consolidated and 
extended the progress made in the previous three years 
in restoring a genuine flexibility to the monetary 
apparatus. Many of the rigidities and artificial arrange- 
nents that were built up during the nineteen-year span 
of cheap money—when Bank rate, except for its brief 
flutter at the outbreak of war, was held inert and ineffec- 
tive at 2 per cent, and market rates became almost in- 
variable at much below that level—have now either 
disappeared or been noticeably loosened. 

Some of these special arrangements do, however, 
still persist, and perhaps the most notable among them 
is the system of concerted tendering for Treasury bills 
that is followed by the discount market. The discount 
houses—numbering twelve since the war—each week 
agree upon a uniform price, at which they will severally 
tender for the offering of Treasury bills, and then regu- 
late the amounts of their applications within defined 
system of this character has been in operation for the 
past twenty years, but before the war it embraced a few 
“ outside” banking houses as well as the then larger 
number of discount houses. 

_ To form any fair judgment of these arrangements it 
is Decessary to glance first at their origins, and especi- 
ally at the associated practices of the clearing banks. 
The world slump of the early "thirties, and the barter 
agreements that beset world trade when it hegan to 
revive, deprived the discount market of most of its 
traditional business in commercial bills ; and at the same 
tume the Treasury seized the opportunity presented. by 
cheap money to fund Treasury bills. These conditions 
would have oppressed the discount market in any case, 
but a further circumstance aggravated them to the point 


at which all save the few big houses faced a threat to 
their very existence. This circumstance was the refusal 
of the clearing banks to allow full flexibility to their 
charges for short loans to the market. Apparently in 
response to the wishes of the authorities in the difficult 
phase after World War I, the banks had adhered to the 
wartime practice of fixing a minimum rate for these 
loans. In the very different conditions of the early 
thirties they insisted on keeping the minimum at I per 
cent (i.e., 1 per cent below Bank rate), while simultane- 
ously joining in the scramble for bills that eventually 
forced the Treasury bill rate down to 3/16 per cent, 
and thus confronted the discount market with heavy 
losses—which only the bigger houses could reasonably 
reckon to make good by dealings in short bonds. 

At this juncture all parties agreed that, although some 
contraction of the discount market might be desirable 
(by consolidation of the smaller houses), it was impera- 
tive that an efficient market should be kept in being— 
not merely in the hope that its commercial functions 
would revive, but because its traditional services in the 
money mechanism as such were (and are) of vital con- 
cern alike to the Treasury as borrower, to the Bank of 
England as credit regulator, and to the commercial 
banks. One solution might have been to complete the 
freeing of the money mechanism, but the banks were 
opposed to this and preferred merely to reduce their 
money minimum (for loans against bills, while retaining 
the 1 per cent rate for the new category of “ bond” 
money). Hence it was still necessar} to ensure that the 
bill rate did not drop below the money minimum, and 
this was achieved by two further artificial expedients, 
devised with official blessing. 

The first of these was an agreement among the banks 
that they would abstain from tendering for Treasury 
bills and from buying any bills in the market at rates 
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below the 4 per cent money minimum. This forced 
bill rates up, and immediately provoked a great spate of 
demand at the tenders, including many mere “ stag- 
gihg ’’ applications. The second expedient, devised to 
meet this threat to the whole plan, was the discount 
market’s quota system for tenders. The discount houses 
agreed not to join in the rush, and to keep their aggre- 
gate applications roughly in line with (actually some- 
what below) the amount of bills on offer. And both 
banks and market later agreed not to purchase Treasury 
bills from “ outside ” houses unless at least one week 
of their life had elapsed—so that the scope for 
“ stagging ” applications was greatly narrowed. 


* 


During the abnormal circumstances of the ’thirties 
even the most ardent advocate of flexibility recognised 
that these arbitrary arrangements were necessary and 
desirable—as the very means, indeed, of preserving the 
apparatus of flexibility. The whole series of expedients 
has persisted, with relatively little change, ever since ; 
yet since 1951 the conditions that gave.rise to them have 
wholly disappeared. As soon as Bank rate itself became 
variable again, a margin opened up between the bill 
rate and the standard money rate, to provide the dis- 
count houses with a premium against the risk of a 
sudden rise in rates generally ; more recently, rates for a 
substantial part of the money supply have themselves 
become flexible, and official policy has forced the bill 
rate close up to the Bank rate, making it fully effective. 


In these circumstances it may seem not only that the 
reason for these artificial devices has disappeared, but 
that their continuance is obstructing the flexibility of 
the monetary apparatus as a whole. A  doctrinaire 
approach to the problem of freeing the money system, 
which finds much justification in the experience of the 
recent evolution, would certainly require them to be 
swept away. No such demand has yet been voiced, 
however, from any of the several interests, including 
the authorities, most closely concerned—except that 
one of the big banks became momentarily restive at the 
abstention from tendering. If such restiveness were to 
grow, some radical changes might follow. 


Something more than mere inertia and habit may 
explain the apparent absence of desire for change. It 
is possible that these arrangements have acquired a 
genuine function that has taken the place of the original 
limited purpose. Though the mechanics of the 
concerted tender are still much the same as before the 
war, the discount houses would claim that a major 
change of principle occurred in the early days of the 
war, because they have since regarded themselves as 
having a collective responsibility—even on obligation 
—to ensure that their aggregate applications approxi- 
mately cover the whole amount offered each week. The 
discount houses at all times stand ready to take any 
shocks caused by variations in the demand for bills, 
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whether at the tenders or in the market. This relieves 
the Treasury of worries or uncertainties in the placing 
of its bills, and minimises the risk that the needs of the 
Treasury may conflict with the aims of monetary policy. 

There could be no such assurance, it is argued, if 
the clearing banks constantly competed with the marke 


Al 


at the tenders, or if the discount houses did not concer 


their applications. And this assurance is particularly - 


valuable now that Bank rate is variable. With: 
whenever a rise in that rate was feared, the outside an 
overseas demand for bills would fall away, and the 
banks and market would reduce their applications or 
even abstain altogether. Hence the Treasury would 
run the risk of having to finance itself temporarily by 
Ways and Means advances from the Bank, and of thus 
causing credit inflation at the very moment when 
firmness in monetary policy was most needed. Ai the 
very least, the money apparatus would be liable + 
violent jolts. 

Dangers of this kind did in fact arise in acute form 
after World War I, when the Treasury bill issue was 
very large ; after the severe fundings that followed 


whe 


they recurred only occasionally. But in the years before 


. 


1931, the last phase of flexible money, the volume of 
tender bills was equivalent to only 27-30 per ceat. of 
net bank deposits, whereas now it is about §2 per cent. 
Again, since 1929 the true capital resources of the 
discount market have certainly doubled and may have 
trebled—but the weekly offering of Treasury bills ha: 
been multiplied six or seven times. This suggests that 
if the concerted tender was abandoned now, the 
authorities would be likely to find that an effective 
policy of flexible money might require a substantial 
reduction in the volume of Treasury bills—yet the 
present supply does not seem to be more than adequate 
for the normal needs of the banking system. 

Though arguments of this kind are common in the 
market, and even among the banks, there is no evidence 
that they have actually been voiced by the authorities 
themselves. But if it is true that the concerted tender 
system is performing this mew service (and if 
there are good reasons for maintaining so large 
a bill issue), the question still arises whether 3 
price is being paid in terms of loss of market flexibility 
and perhaps of increased interest costs to the 
Treasury. To this question there can be no categorical 
answer. 

From time to time Labour politicians have attacked 
the system on the ground that it raises interest costs. 
Certainly it is true that in at least part of the prewar 
period from early 1935 Treasury biil rates were higher 
than they would have been if the whole rate system had 
been free ; but the rate-maintaining force, which kept 
rates from falling to the minute fractions reached in 
some other countries, was really the banks’ minimum 
rather than the tender arrangements as such. And the 
Treasury, in effect, agreed that the price was wort! 
while. Moreover, while the plan then saved the marke! 
from making an outright gross loss on its bill dealings. 
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non-market competition at the tenders kept the rate at 
only an infinitesimal fraction above the money rate at 
which the bills were financed. 

There can be no such objective demonstration of the 


workings of the market tender system today. But the 
mpetition the market has to meet—both from the 
“inside” tenders submitted by the Bank of England 
for itself and its customers and from “ outside ” quarters 
—js very strong. It has lately been eating into the 
market allotments, notably because the credit squeeze 
has kept the market from increasing its application price 
and, inde has forced a progressive reduction). More- 
over, there are frequent differences of view among the 


nt houses themselves, so that the agreed policy 


is a compromise between the conflicting objectives of 
the best rate and the best allotment. If during the 
past year the market’s margin has at times been 


higher than it might have been without the concerted 
tender, at least part of the cause has been the 
relative inflexibility of the banks’ money rates. These, 


Recipe for 


+ iE tea share dividend season has produced a strong 
Profits and dividends spring this year from 
ing tea prices of 1954, a year in which common 
d at 4s. per Ib. in Mincing Lane and finished 
rt of 7s. Most companies’ accounts cover the 
year, and North Indian companies had sold 
ulk of their crop before the break in prices last 
February. Companies are paying the highest dividends 
OW _ the highest profits in living memory: some 
must be hard put to know what to do with the money. 
Consolid dated Tea and Lands, with a profit before tax 
million, compared with &l. 3 million for 1953 
vith only £98,000 in 19§1, is no more than typical 
ic trend, and its dividend of 30 per cent, tax free, 
against 10 per cent tax free in those circumstances is 
conservative. 
But the boom in tea prices is over, and the active 
market in tea shares has vanished with it. Fine profits 
and dividends are falling on a share market that is as 
flat as only the tea share market can be. The Financial 
Times index of tea share prices, which reached a peak 
o: 130.1 on February 2nd, is now 104.7, and the fall 
understates the true stagnation of the market. There is 
no “market,” and the impatient sale of only a few 
undred shares can send prices tumbling further. At 
he present level of prices it is not difficult to obtain 
~ idend yields from sound shares of 30 per cent backed 
oy carnings of twice that figure. 
_ itis always so with tea shares. The market in London 
‘S narrow and suitable only for those who understand 
the business, and the Calcutta share market is no better. 
The three London jobbers who try with limited 
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however, have lately become much more flexible ; and 
in any case the market’s margins have never been wide 
by the standards of former periods. of orthodox money. 
The special tender arrangements have almost 
certainly kept the range of Treasury bill rate fluctua- 
tions narrower, but it is not certain that they 
have kept the average perceptibly higher, than it 
would have been in a fully free market. On a long 
view, a more volatile rate might produce a wider 
average margin. . 

These considerations do not suggest that there is any 
prima facie reason—except the doctrinaire one—for 
getting rid of these devices, anomalous though they look 
in the new phase of growing flexibility. But the 
advantages of the system, if such they are, probably do 
not require the retention of all the defensive adjuncts 
that were added to it before the war. The market and 
the banks would do well to look afresh at the details. 
The system could be made more free, without making 
it less useful. 


Tea Shares 


resources to keep a market going in the shares of an 
industry made up of innumerable small companies find 
themselves negotiators rather than jobbers, and they 
can hardly be blamed if they sometimes reject the risk 
of dealing unless they can see both a buyer and a seller. 
The limitations of the London jobbing system and the 
capital structure of the tea-growing companies—many 
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of whose shares are tightly controlled by family groups 
or agency houses—are equally to blame. The market 
is either all buyers or all sellers, and the change-round 
’ js as sudden as the change from prosperity to depression 
in the tea industry itself. 

In the depression of 1952 more than 60 companies 
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in India and Pakistan made serious losses. In the boom 
of 1954 nearly all companies made the best profits of a 
generation. Yet today for many companies prices barely 
cover costs of production, plus export duty. The 
investor who bought tea shares last year because he 
could see that magnificent dividends would be due in 
May, 1955, has the satisfaction of knowing that he was 
right. He has little other cause for satisfaction. Share 
prices have fallen so far below their peak as to almost 
wipe out the gain he made in 1954, and if he were to try 
now to sell any quantity of shares he would not realise 
even those reduced prices. 

So it is strange that the share bidders who were so 
active in the last months of 1954 have all vanished. 
Indian buyers were then haunting the London offices of 
stockbrokers and agency houses in their search for com- 
panies whose control could be bought through the 
market. It was demonstrable that the break-up value of 
the companies was well above the market value of the 
shares, and many were also palpably well endowed with 
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Take-over bids seldom flourish in a falling market. 
They might if the bidder were a man of great wealth, 
seeking only to buy an estate cheaply, plough his own 
money in and run it as it is now run—for the long view. 
But normally it is the glitter of the company’s present 
liquid wealth, its current profits and its accumulated 
cash that catches the bidder’s eye. That cash may now 
be committed to relieving a lean time. The bidders 
can afford to wait. 


Many companies are this year not only paying higher 
dividend rates, but also paying on a larger capital, for 
free shares were issued widely in the especially frofit- 
able conditions of 1954. That policy is still within the 
conservative traditions of the English and Scottish 
agency houses. They are also ploughing much larger 
sums of money into the gardens to build for the future. 
If another lean period is in store for tea, most companies 
will face it with unusual financial strength. How lean 
that period may be depends mainly on the producers. 
World consumption of tea remains high—and will 


almost certainly increase further over the years 


be So ee ales aa ie Boe yt —but there is too much tea on the market at 
Net Net Dividend Dividend Cusrent + Wild 
Company car Profit Rate nee Price | Per cent present. 
53 1954 1953 1954 ‘ : : 
The investor must frame his policy not only 
7 f000 | £7000 » against that background and the peculiarities 
echt sno 119 391 ott an. } ae 0 of the share market ; he must also make the 
evion ea ATALS. we vece . JS Gtg } ) >. i . 
Demodera .......cscee: 35 101 1 55 30s. | = allowance he thinks arpropriate for the 
cRROUE os keen a 2 35% 5 25 27s. 3d. | 5 -: 

Neamenh Wile ccs cc ces 17 220 124 225 | 31s. | 144 political and other factors that are steadily 

Ra OE an se haa 49 119 25 | 50 93. | 22} restrictin th Cc ee e ti . if di 
Standard Tea .......+.: 87 177 | 27% | 50 453. 224 & the companies operations in india, 
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India, Pakistan, etc. ing countries in which British investors have 
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liquid assets. A few sales were made, and several pur- 
chases were attempted. The Assam Company had a 
narrow escape, and many companies—Assam, Jorehaut, 
and the whole Walter Duncan & Goodriche group— 
have taken evasive action to make any bidder secure 
overwhelming rather than a bare-controlling interest. 

What accounts for this disappearance of the bidders 
almost overnight ? The cost per acre of good bearing 
tea gardens in a favoured Indian district is still about 
£250 to £300 an acre, and must remain related to the 
cost of planting such land and bringing it to maturity. 
And thanks to the sharp fall in prices, tea shares now 
appear to be an even more attractive proposition for a 
take-over. Can the disappearance of bids be due solely 
to the stiffer attitude of the Indian exchange control ? 
It is known that the Indian Finance Minister has 
expressed doubts about the wisdom of Indian buying of 
tea companies through London, and that at least one 
prospective sale in South India has been abandoned. 
Yet that cannot be the whole story. 


restrictions of varying severity on the employ- 
ment of Europeans in the tea industry. All these 
factors will help to keep tea shares on a relatively high- 
yield basis and to make it difficult to raise capital by any 
means except retained profits. 

Above all, investors must realise that with tea shares 
they cannot hope to swim with the stream. It is costly 
to buy when all are buying, and fatal to sell when all 
are selling. Hence, it is already too late to get out of 
tea shares. This may be a time when shrewd profes- 
sional investors start thinking about getting in again. 
Those who contemplate investing a fair amount are 
now making small beginnings, with no certainty that tea 
shares will not suffer a further fall, but with the hope 
that their purchases as a whole—spread over a period— 
will average out well. On the long view, it might also 
be right now to choose the companies managed by 
agents that traditionally treat shareholders with some- 
thing less than generosity, for those compamics 
should have substantial retained resources and a rela- 
tively easy passage through what may be a difficult ume. 
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Business 


Effervescent Markets 


ESPITE the worries and inconveniences of this second 
D week of the rail stoppage—not to mention the con- 
tinuing dock strikes and the new hold-ups of transatlantic 
liners—the stock markets have been quite unable to restrain 
the effervescent optimism that has been gaining strength 
ever since investors made up their minds that the Conserva- 
tive government would gain a second term. Although the 
market was rather patchy at the close on Thursday, 
optimism has bubbled every time there seemed any 
excuse for believing that the rail strike might be quickly 
settled. Last Friday, after the spectacular leap in the 
Financial Times ordinary share index, by 5.8 points to 
204.4, profit-taking carried it back to 202.9, but since then 
there has been a further extraordinary advance—slight on 
Monday, but amounting to over 8 points in the two follow- 
ing days. By Wednesday’s close, it had reached the dizzy 
peak of 211.3, or no less than 35 points above the low point 
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of mid-March, and the average yield on the blue-chip 
stocks included in the index has been forced down to only 
a small fraction above that on long-term gilt-edged. 

_ The immediate future of the gilt-edged market, howeve?, 
is by no means assured. This week it has only just succeeded 
in holding its own—after renewed weakness on Monday. 
Although many people believe that the market has just 
about touched bottom, it certainly cannot be taken for 
granted that no new pressure will be put upon it from the 
credit squeeze—even though the banks at the moment do 
not seem to be showing any anxiety to sell. Some further 
‘ales are believed to have taken place in the past week, but 
only in response to a clear demand for a particular stock. 
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The rail strike has made it the more necessary to ensure that 
monetary policy really does restrain the pressure upon the 
economy, and if that policy is kept firm, the best hope for 
the gilt-edged market is that it will henceforth operate 
mainly by squeezing bank advances. It is unwise to assume, 
as many people are assuming, that an electricity issue ought 
to ease the pressure on gilt-edged. The banks plead for 
such an issue because they regard it as unfair that their 
liquidity should be so heavily burdened by electricity 
advances ; but if the liquidity ratio is eased by a funding 
operation, the cutting edge of the money weapon will be 
blunted—and, if it is to do the necessary cutting of real 
demand, it will then have to be sharpened again by official 
sales of gilt-edged. And this kind of pressure will have to be 
the more determined if the Electricity Loan were to be 
placed on such terms as left any large proportion with the 
“ departments.” 

Meanwhile, lesser borrowers are being put first in the 
queue. On Monday a {10 million cash and conversion issue 
was announced by New Zealand, to provide for the 
£11,984,000 of 3 per cent 1952-55 stock that finally matures 
on July 1. The new stock, 44 per cent, 1970-73, at 973, 
compared favourably with existing New Zealand issues, 
which fell sharply on the announcement ; but it clearly has 
not made any notable appeal. The cash lists remained open 
throughout Thursday. 


Steel Thrust 


Y one of the ironies of political forecasting, the steel 
B equities that did not attract full subscription because 
of the threat of renationalisation are now in the van of the 
stock market boom. They are not being bought simply 
because a Conservative victory gives the steel industry a 
clear road for at least a spell of years. Nor are they being 
bought simply because the earnings cover on the ordinary 
dividends is high. Both those facts have weight, as the 
doubling of the price of the Stewarts and Lloyds stock 
illustrates. Earnings on that stock are very high but, then, 
the issue price was very low because Sir John Morison had 
to make a success of that issue to clear the path for those 
that followed. The argument for buying now, however, is 
rather more sophisticated. It is recognised that the steel 
companies will need to plough back profits te finance the 
development programmes still under way and that hence 
any statistical calculation will show a high ratio of earnings 
to dividends. But it is also recognised that the development 
programmes so far completed and those to be completed in 
the future have brought and will bring in increments to 
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profits. It is from those additional earnings that the bigger 
dividends are expected to come. 

But why have steel equities leaped ahead in the middle 
of a strike that threatens production in that industry more 
than in most ? The answer can be found in this week’s 
announcements from Colvilles and John Summers. Both 
those announcements indicated that trading results in the 
current year will be much better than the cautious forecasts 
made in the offers for sale. In the Colvilles prospectus the 
directors spoke of a profit after depreciation but before tax 
of £4.5 million as a reasonable figure on which to base 
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United Steel | 25 44/44 | 29 57110, 44/74 | 4 9 8 
Lancs. Steel | 22/6 | 35/- | 24/9 | 37] 9 | 36/6*/| 418 8 
a z vod oe 
warts & L | 35/- {3/- 42/6 1109 | 124, 73/9 aye 
j. Summers | 24/6 | 43/- 27/6 | 32 : 43/9 4 910 
Dorman Long; 22/6 | 34/44 | 23/3 410 c 9 +10 1 
: yo 7 - . A A 
‘ ull o een 26/- | 36/44 27/3 | 87 9 37/44* 416 4 
Whitehead... | 55/- | 69/- 57/3 | 67 | 173, 67/9 5 5 4 
Firth Brown | 25/- | 3O/— | 25/3 | 76 8} 51/9 > 0 9 
| } 
7 Relating to last financial year (end-September, 1954 Stewarts 
& Lioyds have since declared an interim dividend of 3 per cent., 
» . . ' 4 7 ‘ * —— 
John Summers of 4 per cent., and Colvilles of 5 per cent i x- 
dividend, 
their dividend policy. The directors now show in an 


interim report (accompanying the 3 per cent interim divi- 
dend) that in the first half of the current financial year the 
group has already earned a profit after depreciation but 
before tax of nearly £3.7 million. Small wonder then that 
the optimists began to calculate that equity earnings would 
be twice as high as the prospectus estimate of £/1,960,000. 
And to encourage their hopes comes the decision from John 
Summers to raise its interim ordinary dividend from 3 to 
4 per cent, 


Coal Now and Next Winter 


\ JHILE the miners can keep output up, as so far they 
W are doing, the rail strike will not have much effect 
upon the total amount of coal Britain has in stock ;~what 
it will affect is where those stocks are held. Consumers 
are making up their reduced current deliveries by drawing 
coal from their own “ distributed” stocks: the coal they 
do not get is piling up in colliery yards and opencast stock- 
ing grounds. At the beginning of the strike consumers 
had about 114 million tons of coal in stock and the indus- 
try about 1} million tons. Last week about 3.3 million 
tons were produced, which was for this year of low coal 
output not an unusually bad Whit week. Roughly two- 
thirds of this coal was distributed, perhaps as much as 
half by road, and a third put into the industry’s stocks, 
Export shipments are now hardly likely to be exceeding 
imports ; so distributed stocks might have been expected 
to fall by 1-13 million tons last week and the industry’s 
stocks to rise by more than a million tons. The daily output 
figures that the National Coal Board is now issuing suggest 
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that this week has been continuing at a normal level f5; 
1955, and that a rather larger proportion of coal may 
have been moved from the pits this week than las: 

The limits on colliery stocks in times of normal ¢:\4 
are reputed to derive from the miner’s psychology: dadd 
does go down the mine when there is plenty of co.! 
the yard, but he may not send as much up. Today, : 
are no fears about coal demand. The miners are kee 
output steady: and even the resolutions in South \\ 
appear to have been worded so as to sound as mi 
as possible while in fact hampering coal movement th 
little as will save red faces. The physical limits on 
ing at pithead are taking longer to master than most | 
guessed: it is inconvenient and costly to handle coal : 
but so far most pits have no shortage of room to put it 

But in full working weeks from now on, even 
summer, the economy as a whole may have to draw 
its distributed stocks by half a million tons or more a 
while the strike lasts. Industry is getting whateve 
is moved, and the cutting of hours worked may son 
moderate its fuel needs. But it is running already on 
narrow margins at best, and hand to mouth in many 
and specialised requirements, such as coking coals | 
areas, present the worst problem of all. Until mining 
is interrupted, the significance of the strike for coal! 
this winter is primarily in piling up a big autumn 
coal transport. It is keeping current output m 
industry now that matters. 
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Output Without Transport 


EFORE industry’s coal stocks run out, it is beginn 

be argued, other supplies may dry up as a resus 
the rail strike, such as bought-out components and 
assemblies. Only one freight train out of five is ru 
normally ; the dockers are at full strength on only on 
in three ; and five passenger liners are still crewless 
the week has passed by with remarkably little interrup' 
output. Some 7,000 persens were actually laid off las: 
(plus an unknown number under notice), and the n 
has not been much greater this week. This was the seco 
week of the railway strike and the third week sin 
stevedores came out. Business has been more than ¢ 
for road hauliers, canal barges and Thamies water-bus. 

The steel industry, which was the most vulnerable ‘ 2 

railway stoppage, is now working at about 75-80 pe: 
of normal, with some plants doing better than © 
Special coal trains at weekends should help to keep - 
ovens and furnaces going for.some time, but the ind 
expects to continue running slowly downhill. 
+ By living off stocks and by reducing working hours 3) 4 
precautionary measure, most steel users have kept 2.93 
without interruption. The greatest danger to the : 
car industry, which, with the cycle and aircraft firms 
receiving 29,000 tons of the 260,000 tons of finished 
delivered weekly earlier this year, lies in its long cha‘ 
suppliers. No trouble has happened here yet, and 001° 
so far appears imminent. The building and construct\o0 
industries had been taking 27,000 tons a week ; the rats ») 
factory construction this year may thus be less than 14 
been expected. Even with the 10 per cent increase |" 
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**There are people 





whose business it is to know 


about these things” 


You may never have seen a refractory. “The technical side!” you 
may say. “There are people whose business it is to know these things.” 
How right you are! Refractories are technically very complex, and 
financially very important. Their selection really is a specialists’ job. 
Morgans are such specialists. They are the manufacturers of 

some of the finest refractories in the world. They designed, and 
they operate, the most up-to-date refractories plant in Europe. 
They know, if anyone does, the care with which long-life 
refractories must be made. 

Morgans’ advice—which involves no obligation—is 

completely authoritative. 


Refractories are the materials from which furnaces are 
built. They may well be in your balance sheet — unseen. 
Think of their effect on labour and fuel costs, overheads, 
furnace productivity ; and their importance at once 
becomes clear. As well that there are people who 

know about these things! 


~— MORGAN 


efractories 


ASK MORGANS ABOUT REFRACTORIES—THEY KNOW 





MORGAN REFRACTORIES LTD., WIRRAL, CHESHIRE, TEL: NESTON 1406 





NESTON, 
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7 days in the life of a busy man 
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New York, Tuesday evening. Flew over from London by B.O.A.C. for conference. 
Now by B.O.A.C. again for tour of world plants. Back across the Atlantic by 
** Monarch ” de luxe Stratocruiser service ... air travel at its superlative best. 


London, Wednesday morning. What a wonder a 
way to travel ... got in fresh as a daisy for a day ol 
concentrated business at head office, then... 





.> 


© 





Sk Calcutta, Saturday morning. 


Another restful flight, then a two-day 
“}} stop for discussion of local problems 






a Tokyo, Tuesday evening. Act : 
world — with stops—in only seven ays’ 
wonderful way to complete a week’s heavy 





new installations, business dinner and \\ with Indian agents. Satisfactorily solved. programme, then . . . back home again 0 
overnight stop, B.O.A.C., of course! 
Whether your itinerary demands rush or leisure, B.O..A.C. FIRST CLASS “ Monarch” Stratocruiser services to U.S.A., sa 
; at ee ad “ Majestic” C ; iddle East, Far East, 
offers you frequent services — at First or Tourist Class fares Cope.” ee, eee ieee le eee 


Australia, and South Africa. 


TOURIST CLASS “ Coronet” Stratocruiser services to U.S.A. and 
Canada. “* Coronet ” Argonaut services to Middle East, Africa, Pakistan, 
India, Far East. Constellations to Australia. 


Consult your local B.O.A.C. Appointed Agent or any B.O.A.C. office, and ask about the Ticket Instalment Plan. 


— to 51 countries of the world. 
Delicious free meals and courteous, personal service. No 
tips or extras. 


All over the world 


BOAC 


takes good care of you 





BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION WITH QANTAS, S.A.A. & TEAL 
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supplies _including extra imports—that was thought likely 
1 would still have been short. 
No further orders are being 
taken at present, and by the autumn steel prices will 
probably have been raised. 

The dock strike is now of only academic interest for many 
Warehouses were beginning 
| before the rail strike, but the whole rail pipeline 
‘s jtself now nearly dead. British Railways cleared a month’s 
hack-log of shipments in remarkably quick time after last 


earlier this year, stee 


position will now be worse. 


export packing departments. 


‘ 
* Fi 
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October's dock strike. This time, however, the railways will 
have much more work to do, and the present system of 
sriorities will have to be continued for some time. 
ss of steel output and the breaking of export delivery 
cromises will be the major results of the two strikes if work 
s resumed before next week-end. 
.¢ stevedores stay out longer, then the pile-up of finished 
goods and the interruption of supplies of materials and com- 
ts will bring a more serious situation. 


The Price of Coal 


f the coal merchants who are using lorries to collect 

S coal from the pits—particularly in the Midlands—have 
been allowed to make temporary increases in the price of the 
The altered transport involves these 
chants in buying the coal at pithead price and paying for 
be carted to their own depots, instead of buying it at 

a “zorie-delivered ” price and receiving it by rail. 
delivered price normally averages out transport costs to 
merchants throughout certain areas from the variety of pits 
that may supply coal to these areas. 
prices and road transport means that merchants have to pay 
¢ actual cost of transport from particular pits to their own 
articular location, which may be somewhat more—or 
omewhat less. This week local fuel overseers were given 
permission by the Minister of Fuel and Power to allow 
their merchants to adjust their prices—and therefore their 
margins—to cover these exceptional costs, The increases 
have been allowed only to individual merchants who can 
demonstrate the extra costs they are having to pay: never- 
theless, the actual size of the increases allowed—some were 
Ss low as 2s. 6d., but others have approached {1 a ton— 


consumers. 
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The shift to pithead 


ave surprised a number of people even in the coal trade. 

he increase of 74 per cent granted some weeks ago in 
Coa: prices to cover the higher transport costs has meanwhile 
. ome into effect this week, and the National Coal Board can 
iarciy postpone much longer a further price increase to 
cover the higher wage costs that have already arisen from 
fevision of its wage structure. 
week, Mr D. P. Wellman, chairman of the North-Western 
Gas Board, forecast that this increase might be 8s. a ton. 
observers think the average increase might be rather 
er, but the incidence upon particular grades of coal 
‘emains to be seen. The National Coal Board relies partly 


Speaking in London this 


n “ scientific grading ” of coal, partly upon actual costs 
roduction, and partly upon “commercial considera- 

in fixing its prices (which have to be approved, under 
é gentleman’s agreement, by the Minister of Fuel” and 
ae Commercial considerations in the trade, at least, 
Suggest that certain grades of screened industrial coals are 
“' present rather cheap in comparison with domestic grades. 


Bargaining for Comet IVs 


ANADIAN PACIFIC AIRLINES has openly announced its 
Cc willingness to buy four Comet IVs from de Havilland 
but on conditions that are so stringent that talks during this 
week or next will decide whether or not de Havilland can 
meet them. Delivery must not be later than mid-1959 if 
the order is to be signed, and the engines of the aircraft 
must be equipped with reverse thrust. While de Havilland 
could easily meet the first condition alone, the second 
depends on how rapidly Rolls-Royce, who provide the 
engines, can develop reverse thrust mechanisms. When jet 
airliners land they must rely on wheel brakes, whereas 
piston or turbo-prop airliners can apply braking power 
through the propellers, and so are less vulnerable to con- 
ditions on the runway surface. Canadian Pacific, using icy 
Canadian runways, is insisting on a modification known to 
be technically possible but difficult to design—that means 
are provided for changing the direction of the engines’ jet 
stream so that instead of pushing the aircraft, they brake 
its progress, producing the same effect as the reverse pitch 
propeller. Rolls-Royce will begin bench-testing such 
engines in August, and expects to be able to deliver them 
in time to meet the Canadian Pacific deadline, but it will 
obviously call for a concentrated effort to do so. 


Power Behind the Atom 


ROMOTION of the fantastic possibilities that lie in nuclear 

physics is gaining momentum at a rate that hardly 
seemed possible a year ago, when the Atomic Energy 
Authority was formed. Some of the incentive comes,. cer- 
tainly, from the need to prepare for the conference on 
atomic energy that is being organised in Geneva by the 
United Nations during August. This promises to be even 
more of an atomic trade fair than a scientific conference, 
with the main developing countries, Britain, Russia and the 
United States putting their wares on show. First appear- 
ances suggest that the Russians are prepared to be more 
forthcoming than the Americans, and American ideas on 
security may be sharply revised in the process of learning 
how far other countries have gone by their own unaided 
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The Index to The Economist is 
published quarterly. The subscrip- 
tion rate is 5/- a year; single copies 
are priced at 2/- each. The Index 
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efforts and how many nominally secret ideas are considered 
i1 Europe to be popular.currency. 

So far in Britain four groups have been formed by manu- 
facturers concerned in the design and development of plant 
and buildings for atomic installations, each group having 
sufficient co-operative know-how to undertake commissions 
to build atomic power stations. It is possible that other 
groups may be formed ; the big aero-engine manufacturers 
are likely to look for partners with atomic experience. All 
are able to draw on the experience of the Atomic Energy 
Authority whose own plans for new and improved reactor 
design have been materialising rapidly. The 
progress has given a curiously old-fashioned air to the 
American “ Atoms for Peace” exhibition that has reached 
the South Bank after touring Europe for a year. A dispro- 
portionate amount of space seems to be given over to the 
use of radio-active materials which are only a small though 
useful sideline to the business of atomic engineering, while 
nuclear power prospects are handled in a broad and vague 
manner that looks incongruous in a country that has already 
digested the Government’s White Paper on atomic energy 
and is committed to an ambitious programme of 
atomic power stations. The matters of interest today are 
not atomic energy in the abstract, but individual atomic 
power plants, their different designs, powers and efficien- 
cies. The prospects are enticing enough to have fired the 
imagination of the somewhat formal professional Institutions 
of engineers. Five of them, including the Institute of 
Physics, are co-operating in a British Nuclear Energy Con- 
ference, the purpose of which is to see that information on 
nuclear techniques is spread through all interested branches 
of engineering. Lack of effective channels of communica- 
tion (which the Conference will now provide) between the 
scientists at Harwell, who initiate atomic research, and the 
men in industry who translate their findings into commer- 
cial ventures has up till now been the biggest danger to 
atomic development. 


Hard Selling in Wool Textiles 


N the wool industry, unlike the cotton industry, there is 
I confidence in prices of the raw material ; that helps 
business, but nevertheless it is not easy to obtain orders. 
In most sections of the trade, particularly on the worsted 
side, competition is increasing and selling margins are being 
trimmed. Though activity is still high the best days are 
past and the trend appears to be towards the prewar con- 
ditions of trade. In the home market sales of wool goods, 
as of other textiles, are struggling to compete with consumer 
durables for the public’s eye, and the emphasis is accordingly 
on price. Hence the preference for the fine and medium 
qualities of crossbred wools as substitutes for the more 
expensive merinos in the worsted trade. The turn of 
fashion’s wheel too, favours woollens rather than worsteds 
in women’s wear and therefore favours crossbreds. Fashion 
will change in time, and the change may be hastened now 
that the difference in prices of merino and crossbred wools 
seems to have narrowed to the point at which merinos are 
becoming more attractive to buyers. 

Compared with the home trade, export business is brisk, 
though here. again competition is keen—in some markets 


speed of 
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it is described as “devastating.” In the first {oy; 
months of this year exports of tops reached a | 
record of 25.8 million lb and were Io per cent higher than 
in the same period ‘of last year; exports of woollen and 
worsted cloths, at 34.4 million square yards, were the | 
for several years and 12 per cent higher than in 1954 
The relative scarcity of business in the worsted se 
beginning to be reflected in the activity of the indu 
a whole. The statistics of the Wool Industry Burea: 
that in April the rate of wool consumption fell slig! 
the first time this year, though it was still seven p 
higher than a year ago. The rate of consump 
topmaking was a little lower than in March and fi 
cent higher than a year ago, whereas in the woollen 
consumption was slightly higher than in March and 1: 
cent higher than a year ago. And the bulk of the decline 
of 543 in the industry’s labour force was again in the 
worsted section, which lost 413 workers in April. 


War 


MG Up to Date 


OR more than twenty years MG (originally the pioncer 
Morris Garages, of Oxford) has produced smal! open 
two-seater sports cars which have changed only gradu 
It has commanded an enthusiastic market, chiefly among 
the younger members of the fancy, by a combination of 
sporting appearance, low price and a performance which 
has been exhilarating rather than ultra-rapid. The compiny 
had the honourable record, until this year the Volkswagen 
surpassed its best figure, of the largest volume of sales in 
the US market, of any imported car. But these American 
sales, which in 1952 took about 7,500, probably half the 
MGs made, fell off in 1953, and showed a sharp fall last 
year to under 3,500. And last year, rising sales in America 
of the Austin-Healey and the Triumph TR2, showed that 
there was still a handsome market for an up-to-date version 
of the MG—and not only in the USA. 

The prototypés which are to race this week-end a1 Le 
Mans show the shape of MGs to come. The bodies are 
gracefully streamlined, bearing some resemblance to the 
open Jaguars, and paying less tribute to the traditional ideas 
of what an open. sports car should look like than the 
Triumph TR2. The dry weight is said to be 14; cwl, 
corresponding to a kerb weight of perhaps 15} cwt, agains! 
the 173 cwt of. the present MG Midget or the 18) cwt 
of the Triumph—a notable reduction. 

The design: of the new frame should give a really rigid 
structure, which is even more important for a high per- 
formance car- than for a saloon car ; and the designe: 
secured that rigidity by using. for the structure much more 
of the depth of the car than is customarily employed, ¢« ie rt 
in cars where, the body is an. important. part of the lo.d- 
carrying framework. Just as the rigidity . of a beam 1s 4 
the cube of its depth, so this design is likely to give °°! 
rigidity in proportion to its. weight—and may influenc 
American car designers, who have always been apt to rly 
entirely on a frame, of considerable weight rather ‘129 
depth, to carry the main structural loads of an automobile. 

The engine is based on a BMC engine of 1500 <<, 
very considerably developed from the volume-produccd 
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the art of gracious living 





Even if work is contemplated but never done, a glass of Dubennet will richly 
reward those good intentions. Whenever you drink it, Duboennet fills you 
with the joy of living but never leaves you liverish. As an appetiver it knows 
we equal. Get a bottle of Dubonnet today — 20/-. 


DUBONNET does not affect the liver 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS: L. ROSE & CO. LTD., &T. ALBANS, BERTE. 





PERFECTOS FINOS 80’s 14 100’s 29/4 
PERFECTOS No. 2 80's 11/8 1100's 23/4 


SONS, BRANCH OF THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO CO. (OF GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND), LTD. 
(PF30a) 








1 Se. Paul’s stands 
in need of your help 


Last October we launched an Appeal for St. Paul’s, the 
main objects of which were :— 
To complete the restoration and repair of the Cathedral. 
To build a new Choir School and reconstruct other ancillary 
structures such as the Chapter House. 
To secure additional income (estimated at £20,000 per 
annum) needed to meet increased costs, 


All these objects are of vital importance if St. Paul’s is 
to be maintained in a manner worthy of London’s Cathedral 
and a great national shrine. The response has been generous 
and we are more than half-way towards our goal. To reach 
it we need your help. Gifts may be sent to me—The Dean, 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, E.C.4. 


etc 


The Trustees of the Fund are the Lord Mayor of London, the 
Governor of the Bank of England, and Sir Noel Bowater, Bt. 

An illustrated leaflet explaining the needs in detail will be sent 
on application to the Secretary, St. Paul’s Campaign, St. Paul’s 


Cathedral, E.C.4. 





To : 
THE DEAN, ST, PAUL'S CATHEDRAL, LONDON, £.C.4. 


This is my gift to St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Please acknowledge receipt to: 
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versions of that engine, with major modifications in 
the cylinder head. Power output is reported to be 82 
php, with prospects of further development. It is unlikely 
that in the production MG to follow this prototype, the 
engine output will equal that of the 2,000 cc engine of 
the Triumph, which gives 90 bhp. But the power weight 
ratio of the car and driver may well be better, and 
with a body whose aerodynamic resistance at speed is likely 
‘o be lower, the performance may exceed that of the 
Triumph. 


Russia in the Rubber Market 


rIcES of natural rubber have recovered strongly in 

recent weeks. Spot rubber has risen sharply, touching 
21!d. a lb this week, and prices for forward shipment are 
also higher: July shipment is now about 29d. a Ib, com- 
pared with 263d. a month ago. Labour troubles in Britain 
and Singapore, and speculative operations have contributed 
to the recovery, but the main influence has been the re-entry 
of Russia to the market after an absence of 24 years. Russia 
has been buying spot and nearby supplies of the top grades 
of rubber at a time when these are relatively scarce, and 
stocks—as usual—are low. Poland has also been buying 
again. The Russians have bought mainly in London but 
also in Amsterdam ; their policy seems to be flexible for 
they have not followed the rise in prices this week. 

Their demand for the top grades and their refusal to 
accept damp and mouldy bales at the appropriate dis- 
count could imply that these purchases are for Russia’s 
strategic stock, and possibly that old rubber is being 
released for consumption. On the other hand, the Russians 
have always wanted the best grades, and a more reasonable 
explanation may be that the switch back to the expansion 
of heavy industry in Russia has led to an increased con- 
sumption of rubber. Whatever the reason, if Russian 
buying is maintained for any length of time, the small 
surplus of 15,000 tons of rubber forecast for this year by 
the Rubber Study Group could disappear. Hence the 
market could remain narrow and vulnerable to any dislo- 
cation of supplies, with little likelihood of a radical decline. 
Rubber growers might view that prospect with mixed feel- 
ings. The more buoyant the price of natural rubber, the 
more the American industry will be encouraged to expand 
production of synthetic rubber. 


Fats to Feed the World 


IN their congress in Baden-Baden this week the Inter- 
national Association of Seed Crushers could look back 
‘na year of expanding trade and to further expansion in 
1955. That is as it should be. To meet the relentless 
growth in population the world needs an extra 300,000 tons 
of oils and fats each year, and trade policies that enable 
these supplies to flow where they are wanted. Both condi- 
Hons were satisfied last year. In his customary address to 
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the congress, Mr J. C. A. Faure, of Unilever, estimated that 
world production of oils and fats last year rose by nearly 
1.2 million tons to 25.6 million tons. Geographically, the 
largest absolute increases were of 420,000 tons in Western 
Europe and of 240,000 tons in India and Pakistan, though 
the increase of 115,000 tons in the Philippines was relatively 
very high. By commodities, the largest increase was in 
liquid edible oils (680,000 tons), followed by coconut, palm 
and palm kernel oil (230,000 tons), and animal fats, includ- 
ing butter (180,000 tons). World exports rose sharply by 
750,000 tons to a new peak of 6.3 million tons, thanks largely 
tc shipments of cottonseed oil and linseed oil from accumu- 
lated stocks in the United States and Argentina. Of world 
consumption the estimates are necessarily rough: Mr Faure 
believes that consumption rose by about 800,000 tons, of 
which Western Europe accounted for 200,000 tons and the 
United States and India for 100,000 tons each. 

This year the growth in world production should again 
keep pace with world needs. Production is expected to rise 
by about 370,000 tons, a higher output of soya beans, coco- 
nut oil, butter and lard more than offsetting the fall in 
cottonseed oil and olive oil. As a large part of the accumu- 
lated stocks in exporting countries have now been liquidated, 
supplies available for export are not expected to rise by more 
than 100,000 tons, but they should be enough to meet world 
import requirements. The United States may be an even 
bigger exporter of cottonseed oil this year, in contrast to 
its failure to dispose of its surplus of butter. The willing- 
ness of the American government to offer its surplus of liquid 
oils competitively in world markets, and the relaxation of 
restrictions in importing countries, have washed away the 
arbitrary postwar division between the dollar and non-dollar 
markets. This freedom of trade, as Mr Faure points out, 
has brought about a much better balance in world supplies 
of oils and fats and should help to stabilise world prices. 


Boom Statistics 


HE Stock Exchange Council closes its year at the end 
‘Ta March. It was the most active of all the postwar 
years for Throgmorton Street, where 3,218,749 bargains 
(compared with 2,190,257 in 1953-54 and 2,816,356 in 
1946-47) were marked. That is only one of the figures 
published in the latest annual round-up of stock market 
statistics. They cover the year in which the Financial Times 
ordinary share index climbed from 138.9 to 181.9 but in 
which the fixed interest index declined from 112.58 to 
109.89. Taking all the securities quoted in Throgmorton 


- Street together, while their nominal value over the year 


went up from £26,653 million to £27,749 million their 
market value rose much more sharply, from £30,503 
million to £33,796 million. 

The Funds and British Government guaranteed stocks 
make up nearly half of this total. The market value of 
these securities fell in the year by £486 million to £15,533 
million. That downward trend in fixed interest stocks is 
reflected in the separate analysis of the securities of the 
public companies (which is reproduced on page 970 in this 
issue). Both in loan stocks and preference shares the market 
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value has risen less than their nominal value. Thus while 
the nominal value of loan stocks has risen by £88 million to 
£1,080 million the market value has risen by £81 million 
to £931 million. Similarly while the net nominal addition 
to preference issues is £70 million (bringing the total up to 
£1,555 million) their market value is only £35 million 
higher at £1,530 million. In both cases market values are 
lower than par values. Equity stocks tell a completely 
different story—as they must after the boom. The nominal 
value of ordinary stocks owned by companies has risen by 
£695 million to £4,170 million—an increase that perhaps 
owes more to free scrip than to cash issues—but their 
market value has risen by the amazing sum of £3,550 million 
to £12,792 million. And since those statistics were 
compiled the market value of the leading equities has gone 
up by another 16 per cent. 


Currency and the Strike 


URING the past few weeks the active note circulation 
has been increasing unusually fast. The outflow, 
which this week made necessary an increase of {£50 million 
in the fiduciary issue to the new record level of {1,825 
million, totalled {43.1 million in the three weeks to 
Wednesday last, against an outflow of £27.4 million in 
the corresponding weeks of 1954. But this does not in fact 
appear to reflect increased spending, or even higher holding 
of notes, on the part of the public. It is primarily a 
by-product of the rail strike: part at least of the extra 
notes have remained in the tills of the commercial banks, 
which have felt obliged to increase their holdings of notes 
against the uncertainties of distribution during the strike. 
These precautions provided the principal explanation of 
the unusually large running down of bankers’ deposits at 
the Bank of England—to under {240 million a week ago, 
the lowest level since 1946. The banks were holding a 
larger part of their cash reserve in notes distributed amongst 
their branches and a smaller part in balances at the Bank. 
The trend of the active note circulation over recent 
months gives no evidence of any tendency towards currency 
inflation. Since the post-Christmas low point (which was 
reached this year only in mid-February, three weeks later 
than usual) the net outflow has reached {122.3 million ; 
this is £20 million more than in 1954, but more than three- 
quarters of this excess is attributable to the past three 
weeks. For the first four months of 1955, the actual note 
circulation with the public (that is excluding the holdings 
of the banks) show that the proportionate increase was 
slightly below the increase a year before. 

Nor can signs of excessive spending be found in the 
figures of small savings, for what these are worth. In the 
first nine weeks of the financial year net savings through 
savings certificates, defence bonds and the savings banks 
reached {13.6 million (before adding accrued interest), 
against only £2.3, million last year and a shortfall of {15.8 
million in 1953. It is encouraging to note that a large part 
of the improvement is attributable to a reduction in net 
withdrawals from the Post Office, which has until recently 
lagged markedly behind in the savings revival. 
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Juggling with “Free” Sugar 


HE “ free” world market in sugar has made a remark- 
7 able recovery this year. Demand has exceeded the 
most optimistic expectations, thanks mainly to the emer- 
gence of Russia as a net importer. Recently the world 
price of raw sugar touched 3.41 cents a Ib fas Cuba, and 
though it has now dropped back to 3.35 cents, that is still 
10 points above the minimum prescribed in the Inter- 
national Sugar Agreement (the maximum is 4.35 cents 
a lb). Late last week Russia bought another 120,000 ton 
of refined sugar from Cuba, and France is believed to be 
on the point of concluding a barter deal with Cuba, whereby 
it will build a tunnel under Havana Bay and take 400.000 
tons of raw sugar in payment over the next two years. 
The resurgence of demand poses a problem for the Inter- 
national Sugar Council: how far can restrictions on exports 
be relaxed without jeopardising the recovery in prices ? 
In April the council decided to raisé effective export quotas 
by 445,000 tons to 4,133,000 tons (from 80 to go per cent 
of the basic tonnages). Last week it met again to decide 
whether any further relaxation was justified. 

The council has tried to find the happy mean. It has 
withdrawn the rule that one-fifth of the initial export 
quotas of 3.7 million tons must be held back for shipment 
after August 31st. Thus the effective export quotas for 
1955 remain the same, but an extra 740,000 tons could 
in theory become available to the market now. The n 
cane sugar that can be sold in the next few months, th 
less will be on hand to compete with sales of Europea 
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reer suvar in the autumn. The council has also juggled 
with -onsequences of the defection of one exporter, 
| of the fact that some exporters, notably Russia 
d, will not be able to fill their quotas this year. 

me apparent that Brazil would not, after all, 
rat .zreement ; in an effort to relieve its acute short- 
ag ign exchange Brazil has already sold about 
450. ns of sugar, nearly three times its effective quota, 
at 1 ; than the world price. 

The council has taken these changes into account in 
re-allocating export quotas to a total of 372,000 tons. It is 
impossible to assess the real effect of its action. The 


quantity re-allocated may prove to be no more than the 
actual shortfall, ignoring the defection of Brazil, and several 
exporters may be unable to take advantage of the withdrawal 
of restrictions on shipments before August 31st. With six 
months of the year still to run, the council cannot hope 
to strike more than a rough balance between supply and 
demand. The prospects of success will turn largely on 
the size of the European beet crop, and on whether any 


further extraordinary demands are made on the market. 


Rio Tinto Pays Out 


ust under a year ago Rio Tinto arranged to sell 
two-thirds of its Spanish assets for £8 million. A 


straightforward capital distribution from those proceeds was 
ruled out because in France, where some of Rio Tinto’s 
large stockholders live, such distributions are subject to 
income tax and surtax. It was also clear that the directors, 
with the support of many stockholders, were anxious to 
re-invest these proceeds in new and promising ventures. 


Indeed, Rio Tinto has already begun to re-deploy its 
resources. In addition to its investment in Algom, the 
Canadian uranium producer, it has more recently taken 
a shareholding in Brunswick Mining and Smelting, whose 
interests in pyrites in Canada provide a natural outlet for 


Rio Tinto’s funds. The company is also actively engaged 
in mineral exploration and development in Africa and 
Australia. All these interests are in addition to its invest- 
ments in copper and its minority interest in Spain. 

But the directors were also anxious to pass out something 
more to stockholders than the mere dividends which would 
accrue from these ventures, They have now done so by 
capitalising £3,187,500 from reserves. Ordinary stock- 
holders will receive 425,000 new {£5 ordinary shares in the 
ratio of one for one and 212,500 second £5 preference 
sharcs in the ratio of one for two. The 50 per cent free 
Scrip issue of preference shares is a true bonus. Stock- 
holders can either wait to receive the 5 per cent dividends 
Or { 


t they can sell the preference shares immediately to 
N. M. Rothschild and Sons at £5 each. Effectively the 
cas offer means that a distribution of £1,062,500 has been 
mace to stockholders. The 100 per cent free scrip issue of 
oe shares, which is accompanied by a splitting of the 
45 units into Ios. units, is not a bonus in itself. It merely 
idics up the capital structure. But stockholders, who have 


“i the price of their shares double since the sale of the 
Sp ini h assets, will hope that this implies higher dividends 
lap t : future. And that hope must have been stimulated by 
 deciiae to raise the tax-free ordinary dividend from 20 


per cent on the old capital. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Britain’s working population rose by nearly 40,000 in 
April to 23,836,000, which was 228,000 more than a year 
before. Since the beginning of the year the net increase has 
been about 20,000, all in civic employment ; however, the 
manufacturing industries have continued to gain some 
labour from other industries, and their labour force has 
risen by 39,000 


* 


At the end of this month, Philips will leave the Electric 
Lamp Manufacturers’ Association. Three years ago the 
Monopolies Commission called for the end of ELMA’s 
collective enforcement of lamp prices, which has since been 
done, but did not recommend that the practice of fixing 
prices in common should cease. Philips will now be free 
to vary its prices as it wishes as other makers outside 
ELMA do ; but the bulk of lamps are still made by ELMA 
members. 


* 


The annual award by The Accountant on the form and 
content of reports and accounts published by public com- 
panies in 1954 has been given jointly to Ford Motor and 
Unilever. These are two of the giants of industry but the 
accounts of the smaller, less well-known, companies stand 
an equal chance of gaining the award. In future years it is 
intended to earmark quite specifically one of the awards 
for a “ comparatively smaller company producing a simpler 
set of accounts.” 


* 


The whole of the loan and share capital of Brown Bayley 
Steels has been sold at par, involving £1,950,000, to Brown 
Bayley’s Steel Works by the Iron and Steel Realisation 
Agency. That sale is to be followed by the placing of 
£750,000 of the 4$ per cent debenture (1967-82); the 
price is expected to be 98. Half the ordinary stock of 
Brown Bayley Steels will be offered to ordinary stockholders 
in Brown Bayley’s Steel Works by rights in the ratio of 
four for one ; the price is expecte@ to be 10s. gd. for each 
10s. share. 


* 


A new trust company, called the Electronic Trust, has 
been formed with general investment powers ; but it will 
specialise in investments in electronics, automatic control in 













‘¢ Motor Business ”’ 


The current issue of this quarterly research bulletin for the 
motor and allied industries includes : 
- The domestic and export markets for commercial vehicles 
1955-1960. 
A financial and economic study of two major British moter 
manufacturers. 
Second hand price indices of cars and vans. 
The U.K.’s leading export markets for parts and accessories. 
The Bulletin is fully illustrated by charts. 
* For full particulars of this service apply to :— 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 
22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 
Whitehall 1511. Ext. 47 
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Bubble, bubble, 
toil and trouble... 









































What’s going on in the bewildering 
complexity of the industrial world ? 
What simple formula can give you all the 
facts and figures of industry. The answer, of 
course, is THE FINANCIAL TIMES. 
This newspaper supplies a wealth of vital 
information—carefully summarised and con- 
cisely reported—together with absorbing 
articles and measured comment on countless 
industrial subjects. As you read, facts take 
shape and form, puzzling situations become 
clear. Thoughtful trade forecasts help you 
to plan ahead. 
Be well informed. Try reading THE FINANCIAL 
at the end of that 
time we believe you will wonder how you 


TIMES every day for a week 





ever managed without it. 


Men of industry read 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES 
every day 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES +72 COLEMAN STREET - LONDON - EC2 
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was the name given by disappointed Saxony 
miners to a seemingly useless metal extract- 
ed from ore which promised copper. When 
in 1751 Cronstedt isolated from this ore a 
new element, he simply called it Nickel. 
Its merits once realised, this metal was 
destined to play a vital part in industry, and 
intensive researches led to many important 
uses. Today Nickel and Nickel-containing 
materials are used for countless applications 
from bicycles to jet engines, and are continu- 
ally opening up new developments through- 
out industry. 


Our technical service ts freely available to 


advise on any use of Nickel. 


THE MOND NICKEL 
COMPANY LIMITED 


THAMES HOUSE - MILLBANK~ LONDON: SWI 
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industry and atomic power. Arrangements are being made 
to place privately 1,500,000 shares of the authorised capital 
of 2 million £1 shares. No Stock Exchange quotation will 


employees. 


be sought for the time being. The chairman is Mr Rudolph 
de Trafford, chairman of Elliott Brothers (London), the 


computer manufacturers. 


* 


Following on the absorption of the Siemens ordinary 
stock by Associated Electrical Industries, that company has 


969. 


for its recent one-for-four rights issue of ordinary shares at 
£2 each; the remaining shares are being allotted to 


= 


Negotiatons to repatriate the remaining 500,000 shares 
of the 2,000,000 shares in Distillers Ltd. formerly owned 
by National Distillers of America have been completed. 


the market. 


now made an offer for the £550,000 of 10 per cent cumu- 
lative preference stock of Siemens. For each of these stocks 


holders are offered two AEI 4} per cent “B” preference 
shares of {1 each together with a cash payment of 5s. 
AEI has also announced an acceptance of over 98 per cent 


ANGLO AMERICAN COR. 
PORATION. The 1954 report of the 
Anglo American Corporation is rich im 
detail. But there are so many trees to 
‘ttract the stockholder’s attention and to 

the wood one must concentrate on a 
few salient facts. Those facts should be 


sufficient to strengthen the stockholder’s 
confidence in his stake in the largest of all 
the South African finance houses. 
Currently the ros. ordinary shares yield 


s. per cent at a price of 8y5. 

To see where his dividend of ‘7s. a 
share, compared with 6s. in 1953, came 
from, the stockholder will turn to three 
entries in the consolidated profit and loss 
account : 

_ 1953 1954 

4 & 


2,359,923 2,641,045 
2,511,379 2,593,552 


514,024 966,991 


Profits « share transac- 


Probing a little deeper into the gold in- 
terests of the group he will find that the 
Transvaal mines earned a working profit 
on gold mining of £6,060,970 (against 
£6,735,221) and of £2,793,536 (against 
£891,636) on uranium and sulphuric acid 
production. In the Orange Free State the 
gold mines earned a working profit of 
41,902,408 (against £269,010). That, 
together with the uranium profits, more 
than made good the decline in the earn- 
ings of the older gold mines. In all the 
total income of the mines both in the Rand 
and the OFS from gold, tirdnium and 
sulphuric acid amounted to £10,756,914, 
compared with £7,895,867. Only the 
lransvaal producers passed back any of 
these profits in dividends to the finance 
house. The latest half yearly dividends 
from these producers are not particularly 
encouraging but it is the growth in profits 
from uranium and from the OFS mines 
ra is the really significant pointer to the 
ture, ‘ 
It was a good year in the stock markets 
or the finance houses, as the jump in 
Share dealing profits shows. It is also 
shown in the improvement in the market 
value of the investments that Anglo 








| Company Notes 


American owns. The book value of the 
Corporation’s quoted investments went up 
from £22,762,000 to £23,981,000 while 
their market- value jumped from 
£36,561,000 to £60,822,000. At the same 
time about £3,272,000 more of unquoted 
investments and interests in subsidiary 
companies were introduced into the 
balance sheet, bringing the total up to 
about £10,337,000. That increase was due 
in the main to the acquisition of the entire 
shareholding in South African Mines 
Selection and in Anglo American (Rhode- 
sian Services). Such figures reveal the 
size of the Corporation’s interests but say 
nothing of their scope. Copper, diamonds, 
coal and several industrial companies 
make a contribution nearly as telling as 
gold and uranium. 


* 


J. AND P. COATS. No stock- 
holder in J. & P. Coats, which trades and 
manufactures in almost every country in 
the world, can find the company’s 
accounts easy to understand. The con- 
solidated account lumps together all the 
profits earned in the year whether those 
profits have been remitted to this country 
or not. The parent company’s account, 
on the other hand, lumps together in one 
sum profits made in countries supplied 
with goods from Britain and the income 
derived from . dividends remitted from 
abroad ; those dividends are remitted after 
the period in which the profits were 
earned. An item specifically showing the 
sum of these dividend remittances might 
help the perplexed stockholder. This 
year, however, he has received a little 
more help than in the past for the chair- 
man, Mr Robert Laidlaw, has adopted the 
modern practice of circulating his state- 
ment with the accounts themselves. 

His statement reveals that the group 
enjoyed a rather better trading year than 
the chairman anticipated a year ago. Only 
in Canada, Latin America and parts of 
the Far East did the group fail to prosper. 
The consolidated profit is £8,472,853 
(after charging {1,300,000 for exchange 
losses, arising principally in Brazil and 


Like the 1,500,000 shares repatriated last September the 
ordinary shares have been placed with institutions and 


* 


The Ceylon government has reduced the export duty 
on tea from 100 to §0 cents (9d) a lb, and has abandoned 
the payment of subsidies to producers. 


Mexico); in 1953 the profit was 


£4,175,745, after charging exchange losses © 


of £4,200,000. The parent company’s 
profit is entered at £5,398,874, compared 
with £3,221,257, and the ordinary divi- 
dend has been raised effectively from 74 
to 8} per cent and at the current price 
of 27s. 6d. the £1 stock units yield 6% per 


cent. Stocks have again been reduced, 
this time from  £37,052,609 to 
£36,012,305, but the improvement in 


liquid resources can be traced much more 
directly to the large sums (including the 
£707,000 released from excess profits tax 
provisions ne longer required) retained in 
reserves. ; 

Mr Laidlaw is habitually cautious in 
assessing future trends and this year he 
confines his predictions to saying that it 
would be reasonable to hope that sales 
this year should be on much the same 
levels of 1954 but that there is “ no justi- 
fication for assuming that they will be 
noticeably better.” But that statement 
does not necessarily rule out bigger profits, 
for re-equipment and modernisation 
(which last year raised the gross value of 
fixed assets from {30,717,008 to 
£35,323,741) has proceeded and is still 
proceeding apace. 


* 


J. LYONS. The “A” ordinary share- 
holders in J. Lyons, who own £2,555,342 
of the issued equity capital of £3,680,342, 
have no votes. However parsimonious 
they may consider the directors’ dividend 
policy to be they have no way of express- 
ing their exasperation. And there is 
reason for exasperation. Since 1946 the 
ordinary dividend has been left unchanged 
at 224 per cent on a highly geared capital. 
Throughout that period the modernisation 
and development programme has kept 
the group’s restaurants and other assets 
in good shape, continually adding to their 
value in the consolidated balance sheet. 
Throughout that period profits have been 
improving. In 1947-48 the trading profit 
was about £2.4 million ; in the latest year 
to March 31st last it was nearly £46 
million, over {£250,000 higher than the 
1953-54 profit. The latest net ordinary 
dividends take £402,998 from a net profit, 
after paying the preference dividends, of 
£648,274. There is quite fair room for a 
bigger payment. 
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The directors can, if they wish, 
enumerate several reasons for caution this 
year. They can point to the decline in 
net profits from £932,667 to £921,891 and 
to the much more significant entry in the 
accounts of a provision of £500,000 “ for 
adjustment of tea prices.” They can then 
turn to the consolidated balance sheet to 
show that a further growth in fixed assets 
(which before depreciation rose in value 
from £26.7 million to £28.4 million) and 
in working capital commitments demands 
the support of ploughed back profits. The 
increase in stocks from £12,375,706 to 
£16,405,307—partly reflecting no doubt 
the increase in tea prices—adds weight to 
their argument, as does the rise in bank 
overdrafts from £356,508 to £1,843,239 
and the borrowing of £1,750,000 on 
acceptance credits. But however strong 
those particular arguments may appear in 
the boardroom, the general postulate that 
shareholders should get a bite at the fruit 
of expansion is still valid. The responsi- 
bility of the directors to make sure that 
they do becomes perhaps even greater 
when those shareholders have no voting 
rights. 


* 


CANADIAN EAGLE. This com- 
pany is essentially an oil marketing and 
shipping concern. Some of its income is 
at the mercy of the vagaries of exchange 
controls and currency devaluations in 
Latin America. The sudden increase in 
its income from investments (from 
£548,415 to £2,486,318) is largely due, for 
instance, to a substantial dividend from 


Shell-Eagle South America ; that dividend 
represented in part profits earned in 
earlier years but which were not allowed 
through the barriers of exchange control 
until last year. Last year also witnessed 
a rise in trading profits from £7,786,697 
to £8,372,226. In commenting on that in- 
crease the directors point to an increase 
in sales through its marketing associates 
in the United Kingdom and in Central 
and South America. They add that both 
crude and product prices were in general 
higher than those ruling in 1953 but that 
“trading profits in South America were 
to some extent offset by the further depre- 
ciation in the Brazilian cruzeiro and the 
Chilean peso.” Moreover, the profits 
earned by Canadian Eagle’s tanker fleet 
were lower, thanks to the fall in tanker 
freight rates. 

That fleet, which at the end of 1954 was 
made up of 22 tankers of 292,918 tons dw, 
was fully employed last year. No 
deliveries of tankers were made to Cana- 
dian Eagle last year but one was delivered 
in April and there are still six on order. 
The directors do not expect any marked 
improvement in tanker freight rates this 
year but they are confident that the new 
tankers due for delivery in 1956 and 1957 
will “greatly enhance the operating 
efficiency of the fleet.” But that statement 
does not aid stockholders very much in 
deciding what are the implications of the 
25 per cent free scrip issue. But as net 
earnings are high they can hope, though 
they cannot be certain, that the 1954 divi- 
dend of 1s. 9d. a share (of which 35/1ooths 
is tax free) will be maintained on the new 
capital. 





CLASSIFICATION OF COMPANIES’ SECURITIES QUOTED ON LONDON STOCK 
EXCHANGE ON MARCH 31, 1965 


(£’s million 





Loan Capital 


| Number 
Section of Raa oe 
Companies Nominal 
Value 


' 
Banks and discount co’s 
Breweries and distilleries | 
Canals and docks ...... 
Commercial and industrial | 


Elect. lighting and power | 


oo 
ey 


(as | 
Eesivrawne os 6 cee cs 
Investment trusts ...... | 


Iron, coal and steel ..... 


Australian mines 
Rhodesian mines ....... 
South African mines .. 

West African mines..... 
Diamond mines ........ 
Other mines ........0.6. 


British railways ........ i 
ludian railways 
Dominion railways...... i 
American railways...... | 
Foreign railways ....... 


PWS: wo : 
ROD WOAS' @©Oo o° CowouN 


esi decdiwcw es 
GhigING 5 os Ges ce es 
Tea and coffee ......... 
Public utilities ...-3..:. 


2 | 
‘1 
9-0 | 
0} 
8 | 
8) 
“1 
“9 
*3 
*6 
-0 } 
Zt 
4 
-2 
7 
1 
5 
6 
2 
4 
5 
6 
3 
8 
7 


& 





Preference Capital Equity Capital* 


Market Nominal | Market | Nominal! Market 
Value Value Value Value Value 


92-3 128- 


9 2 -8] 265-1| 785-5 
6 2-0 6] 169-8] 464-9 
7 1 7 16-0 12-9 
2 -6 -0 | -1,962-3 | 5,698-6 
0 7 0 17-6 17-5 
1 8 6] 143-1] 310-5 
9 3 9 15-0 15-4 
8 -6 9 49-4 | 559-0 
8 2 ‘T| 113-2} 456-7 
5 0 2:5) 229-0 | 451-8 
2 8 6 30-1} 86-9 
6 3 9 63-6 | 470-2 
3 “4 -9] 214-41 ‘864-5 
‘1 i 18:0! 26-4 

5-8 8 15-6| 171-0 
5 -2 9 54-8 | 114-2 
| a 4-31 - 36-3 
9 37°5 ‘5 | 318-2) 1,640-0 

10-5 3 O61) © a. 
9 si 1-5 | 1-1 
0 23-4 | 9 73-5 | 149-0 
3 55-5 | 1 14:0 17-1 
9 35-3 7 24-7 2-5 
3 3-6 3 17-8 45-0 
6 25-3 6 88-9} 174-8 
9 7-8 6 37-2 52-9 
0 44-2 2 0 
1 6 


oi 
- 
_ 
> 
oO 
wo 
~~ 
ho 
~3 
© 
i 
ong 


* Excluding shares of no par value. 
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Next Account begins: June 22; 
Next Contango Day: June 22 
Next Settlement Day: June 14 


2 


a 
~ 


Hopes that the railway strike would } 
settled set equity prices ablaze avin +! 
week. By the end of the election 
the Financial Times ordinary sha: 
had climbed to 207.6, compared wi: 
at the beginning of that long accou: 
the first day of the new account th: 
continued, bringing the index up to 211. 
Steel shares led the way, but the nc 
in prices took place throughour the lis. 
The buyers were very active—15,397 bar 
gains were marked on the first da\ 
new account—and profit taking was 
absorbed. Stock was still in short supply 
The capital goods equities were most 
prominent but textile, store and hire pur- 
chase issues were not far behind in the 
advance. Dollar stocks were higher in 
line with Wall Street. Trading was par- 
ticularly active in oil shares ; at one time 
British Petroleum led the way and then 
at another time Shell, and on the first day 
of the new account dealings took place 
long after market hours. On Thursday, 
after a firm opening, some prices reacted 
and the market was patchy at the close 

Gilt-edged stocks began the week rather 
uneasily and though the market closed 
above the worst on Monday there were 
net losses on the day. Prices, however, 
recovered a little later in the week, helped 
by the improvement in sterling. But the 
market was quiet and there was only a 
limited rally in prices. What interest there 
was was largely concentrated upon the 
medium-dated issues. In the foreign 
market German issues went ahead again 
at the end of the old account on continued 
Continental buying but they eased a little 
when the new account opened 


Rubber shares went ahead on the firm- 
ness in the commodity and on the flow of 
higher dividends. Ceylon Tea issues were 
marked up on the cut in the export duty. 
The Kaffir market was quiet and prices 
moved rather uncertainly though a slightly 
better tone was reported on Thursday. 
Copper shares made a strong advance. 


——————— 





FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 
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Security Indices 


0/ 
24 0 Ord 
Cons. 





Fixed 
Ord.* Int.t 












June 1....} 198-6 | 107-75] 412 4% 
» B.--f 204-@ | 107-77] ~4-:12 | 45) 
» See. 202-9 | 107-69} 4:12 | 40 
» 6-.:4 203-1 | 10T-51] 4-15 4°62 
yo Vee f 207-6 | 107°59] 4:15 49 
» 8... 4-13 +44 









211-3 | 107-61 





Total bargains 
1955, High] 211-3 . 1955 - 
June I 8,4 yt 


* July 1, 1935= 100. # 1928— 100 
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Cae BRITISH FUNDS: | price | Price, 


AND 
GUARANTEED } une J, June 8, 


STOCKS _ 


ing 23% "52-57 ..... 975 | 9733 | 


l Bonds 24% "54-56... 98 98 45 
1 Var Loan 3% "55-59. ...- 96 *& 96} 

| Funding 3% 1955..| 9943 | 99% 

i Funding 2 23% ° 1957. 96 ¥; 96 ¥s 


, 968-8 oo ass 92% 934 
que c 2% 1960.44. 91% 9148 
en r 3% 1960..... 964 96 % 
os Bonds 3% 55-65.) 91} 914 
ing 24% "56 61 venbe 92 91; 
o 3% '59-69......| 868 86 | 
g 4% °60-90...... 973 STH | 
igs B ond 3%, 60-70.) 862 863 
juer 3% 62-63... 934* 934* 
eques 24% '63- 64. 88} 88; 


os Bonds 24% 64- 67) 84) 85 & 
ngs Bonds 5% 65-75. | 844 84} 
























4 
3 
3 
4 2 
eos 
4 6 
4 12 
4 5 
319 
4 1 
4 2 
4 4 
ory 4% '20-76...00.- 983 | 99 4 4 
ding 3% '66-68...... 884 884 4 5 
; 38% 1969... cs cece 93 933 4 4 
1 , A% FEO cei 88i* 88}* 4 4 
34% 79-81....... 89; | 89} 4 4 
y -mption 3% '86-96...| 79 79} 4 1 
. iH ding 34% 1999- 2004. . 87 863* 4.2 
, $s 4% aft. Feb. 57. 91 91% 4 8 
j War | ns, 34% aft. Dec. 52) 81 81} 4 6 
Conv. 34% aft. April "61..} 81 8lix 4 6 
lreas. 3% aft. April ’66..) Tl 72 4 4 
s onsols 24% -s0sesene- 60}* | 603* 4 2 
, Treas. 25% aft. April °75.| 60 60} 1/4 3 
Br. Elec. 3% "GO-TA: sais’ 85 85} 214 4 
e Br. Elec, 3%, "T4-T ha veues 835 84} 3} 4 3 
. Br. Elec. 44% '74-79..... 100} | 100} 11|}4 5 
d Br. Elec. 34% °76-79..... 88% 88? 0|4 5 
10! Br. Gas 4%, "OS-Te ea ceeds 98} 98} 514 4 
le ] Br. Gas 34% "69-71. ..46- 92% 92} 014 3 
a 8 Br. Gas 3% "90-95... ...., 794 Hs 10; 4 0 
- 4 | 84] Br. Trans. 3% '68-73...., 85 85 214 4 
105 4 es " Trans. 4% °72-71..... 96}* | 96)* 014 4 
. . Trans. 3% '78-88..... 794* | 793° 5) 4 3 
y ri t date. (f) Flat yield. (i) To latest date. (§) Net yields are 
Cc llowing for tax at 8s. 6d. in g. * Ex dividend, 
le years approximately. 
n- Price: rices, 1955 TRUSTEE | Price, 
‘ lto june8} STOCKS AND June 1 
ra hig High Low FOREIGN Soe 1955 rf } 
y f 
s | 943} 864 hak i 34% '65-69 . 884 4 
ly | 1013 | 95} |Ceylon 4% °73-75 . 97 4 
; 1003 5} | 103$ | 94% IN. ‘Zealand 4% '76- 78.) 95 4 
y 24 i | 75$ |) 66% |L.C.C. 3% aft. 1920 . 674 4 
J ; 99 89 |Liverpool 3% '54-64. 904 4 
oi 84 | 734 |M.Wtr.‘B’ 3%, '34- 2003; 74} + 
J a4 102 | 99 |Agric. Mort. 59, % '99- 89) 1003* 4 
be. l? 120 91 jGerman 7%. .ccccs.. | 1174 
+084 187} | | 149 (German 54°, pecid was 1783 
— 1854 | 160 | Japan 5%, 1907...... ; 183} 
) 4594 223% | 190 Japan 53% Conv. 1930, 216} 
: Last Two | Price, 
; Dividends ORDINARY une 1, 
a) (b) {c) | STOCKS 1985 | 
} 
- | ‘% % BANKS + po 
) as } 5 a 7 bBarclays {1 ......... 55/- 
) ee 7a 8 biLloyds « a; 5 fl pd -..| 67/6 
.* } 8a 10 b Midland re fully Aer 81/- 
2 aii) s. 84a\  9$ON. Prov. ‘B’ £5, £1 pd 19/- 
I fag 8a 8 b|\Westmstr'B’ a Ainba: 88/- 
4 ae Tha =: 8 Alexanders {1 .......| 51/6 
pa rah © 5a 7 bNat. Disc. ‘B’ {1..... 50/- 
; 48/11 ss 5a $b Union Disc, £1....... 
5 6 4b 4 aBarc. (D.C.0.) £1 . 
+7 The 746Chart. Bk. of India £ 
24 18 as 4 INSURANCE 
9 26) 20} | sotel aOpeee igh til oa 
7 ar! ‘ane 
~ t |112) {tel t}tePrudential en 
7 TC. 
m1 6 | 33 10 alBass f1.....0s0+-+e- 
wat 25 10 a\Distillers 6/8 .....-.- 
8 | 15 bGuinness 10/-........ 
7 al _14 } Whitbread ‘A’ Ord, £1 
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Gross yi Interim dividend, 
oe On 16-1%. (a) Om 15%. )} On av To latest date, (ms 


Last T 
fone 6 Dividends ORDINARY 


STOCKS 


(c) 


ye ‘STEEL. & ‘ENGINEERING, 


S GO SAAL wc cisicnvses 
1035\Cammell Laird 5/-.... 
3 ajiColvilles £1.......+-. 
8 cDorman Long fl..... 
15 biGuest Keen N’ fold £1. 
5 alStewarts & Lloyds {1. 
4 a Summers (John) {1. 
6 biUnited Steel Sh ciwes 
6 Bb Vickers {1 ......e0e6 
TEXTILES 
biBradtord Dyers {1 ... 
a\Brit. Celanese {1..... 
}b\Coats (J. & P.) £1...- 
a\Courtaulds {1 ....... 
$b\Lancs. Cotton {1..... 
24a\Patons & Baldwins £1) 
Motor & AIRCRAFT 
6}5'Bristol Aeroplane 10/- 
4 a\British Motor 5/-..... 


6 
3 
6 
4 
7 


10 b\Ford Motor {1....... 
746 Hawker Siddeley fl. 
30 c\Leyland Motors {1 . 
12}d|Rolis Royce £1 ...... 
12 clStandard Motor 5/-. 
:  SHops & STORES 
1740)Boots Pure Drug 5/-.. 
20 bi\Debenhams 10/- ..... 
15 aiGt. Universal Bhivebes 
17}5)L yons (J.) ‘A’ £1..... 
30 b\Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-. 
56§ 5) rena OP wast 





14 d\British Petroleum {1 . 
1345 Burmah {1.......... 
10 d|Royal Dutch 100 fi. .. 
10td/Shell Reg. fl Giemeeee 
5ta! ‘Trinidad L’holds 5/-.. 
SHIPPING 
7 bCunard £1 ......+0- 
12 c\Furness Withy f1.... 
13 DIP. & O. Def. £1...... 
| MISCELLANEOUS 
2halAssoc. Elect. {1...... 
15 biAssoc. Port. Cem. {1.. 
15 5i\Bowater Paper eee 
THB CO Lien eees 
8 diBrit. Aluminium {1 . 
5taiBrit. Amer. Tob. 10/-. 
3 b\Canadian, Pacific $25. 
64a'Deccea Record 4/- . 
10 b|Dunlop Rubber 10/-. 
84 5)English Elect. Eh vwcave 
44a\General Elect. {1..... 
6 d\Imp. Chemical {1 . 
124d\Imp. Tobacce 5 Hees 


$2- 7 #2 - 90c Inter. Nickel n.p.v.. 


10 b|London Brick {1..... 
15§ MonsantoChemicals5/- 
144b\Tate & Lyle {1 ...... 
10 a/Tube Investments {1 . 
5 a\Turner & Newall fl. 
9#b| Unilever £1 ......... 


7 44+b United Molasses 10/-. 
274tCons. Tea & Lands fl. 


15 ¢\London Asiatic Rbr. 2/ 
20 | 

MINES 
50 biAnglo-Amer. 10/- 


120 b.De, Beers 5/- Bearer... 


a Free State Geduld 5/-. 

10 b|Randfontein Ae itt Sax 

= ciLondon Tin 4/- ...... 
a)Rhokana ee 


New York Closing Prices 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page 1pPeared 
& * BRITISH OVERSEA 
Prices and Wages...........+++- June .4th Western Europe : 
a J fs, ] C my Production and Consumption This week Production and Trade...... Tth 
DASIEUE sincntneseccees-sene0de: May 21s British Commonwealth ...... Week 
External Trade...............+0 May 28th Western Europe 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money sap y May 2I¢ 
Industrial Profits ............++. April 30th = United States ................ May 28th 
World Deedes cccccsscdsccvsnesesvt April 30th 
M=Monthly aver or calendar months. W = Weekly rerages, Stocks at end of period, 
| | Mo y av 1954 19 
| | Un nat { 
1952 1953 1954 Feb. Mar. April Jan. | Feb. 

— LT 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 

index : ; J 
All | SNS en is we RAMONES WER RERP OO 1948= 100 114 | 121 129 130 132 124 134 139 i 

ning 109 | 109 110 118 117 107 114 117 
103} 110 111 111 112} 109 Sd fo 
127 132 142 166 153 | 136 175 | 17 
Manufacturing, total .........+..ss00000 115} = 123 133 133 135| 128 138 144 
J rs building, el ical goods : 127 | 129 140 138 142 132 oe nd 
VOUS vac c acca cece tae cet hewtaacss = is 124 | 138 155 153 163 144 164 
Chemical trades x 4s sin.a'sv0 bcos eewys sa 132 | 151 | 166 167 164 163 Me ; 
POKGHCS ONG CHOTINE . 4s o5.0'0'5i0 0k ee kea ss 99 | 114 116 124 125 116 119 127 
ood. drink and tobaccO...ccccccccrvece 108 114 116 108 113 118 105 ll! 
BASIC MATERIALS | 

Production of : 5 . 

CAGE CP OF ces cae be cake obs a8 Ras yea tieweo W 4,332 4,300 4,298 4,605 4,609 4,189 4,408 4,518 4 4114 

PR ia tics itgck sg he aberedeastsake \ 02 | 15 9 222 231 213 236 242 

Stet ngo AG CASTINGS . ccscccsns’s W DL | 9359 J6 357 96D 368 381 } 

Sulphuric acid....... M 125-5 | 15 170-2 166-1 186-3 176-8 183-9 167-3 

NOWONENE 4:5. 5's vaneas pEWKC RS ae eRaees W 10-32) 11-¢ 11:77 | 12:53} 12:16}; 11°83 2-21 | 13-21 

Electr FP). estes cece aee bse es M | mn. | >, 166 5,459 6,075 6,609 6,650 5,634 7,988 1,299 
MANUFACTURING 

Textile production : 

Cotton utr. RES. Saree ans arch ccees W | mn. Ib 14°8 17-97 19-17 20-05 0-54 | 18-66} 19:10; 19 l 
Wo OME SS) ca oka ae sans bee wee M 14-84 18-41 18-80 18 19 10-85 17-87 18-43 17 
Ra al \ fibres, tota M 35°59 4-94 57-30 34-80 40-18 35-97 38-18 37 
a aple fibre Mi 0-59 16°85 19-00 17-18 19-94 17-25 19-25 19 
Cott PONV ORE vias nico eth as oh She a V\ 2°93 ) 38:3 39-5 40-4 32.9 39-3 40 
Woo! ye Ns csi diawia sha aba ae M 1+5 } 54: 33°4 6-3 31-4 37-5 34 

Engineering production 
Passenger cars and ND <ais wae Sh os acoso beta W "000s 8-62 11-44 14-79 14-03 ‘71 14-56 17-29; 17-9 
Commercial vehicles and WEG once 85 W ; 4-65 4-61 5-17 5-06 4-87 4°53 6°33 | 6-50 
Metal-working machine tools ............. \ U . 12-58 | 12-63 11-39 10-73 13 12 10-54 oh 
Internal combustion engines.............. I BHI 51 | 311 56 526 353 552 381 | S71 

BUILDING earcea 

Permanent houses completed : 

SOM See ese PERS eee tind hk Seh Ee M 000 19-99 26-56 28-97 19-79 33:71 27-26 20-97 | 23-35 Va 

For private Owners. .........ssseeeeceees M 2°86 | 5:24) 7:55] 4-73] 7-07| 7-01] 6-76| 6-71 

For local housing authorities .........++.- M 16-11 | 19-91 19-58 13-97 24-54 18-19 13:37 | 15°63 

CER edna ccc eee eines aoe bo ke eee M 1-03 1-41 1-83 1-09 2-10 2-07 0-84; 1-01 
WHOLESALE SALES (') 

Textile houses : Ay . ’ 
FOUR ROUND BHIOG 6. 65 ir cy een eweceebs 1950= 10 90 | 95 95 86 116 | 98 56 | 86 114 % 
Women’s and children’s wear..........6+. | 90 | 96 96 92 123} 102 56 | 90 ie) 7 
DOGS OO OWE WEEE 6 oi 55 be deenwisees 82 | 91 90 69 110 | 99 52 | 70 Ll2 ; 
Pete NONE cin nc «ds cdntumus in aes abs 68| 66 63 79 87 65 om) «6m; CS 

RETAIL SALE8(‘) a 

Large retailers : Weekly 
Aik SOSPCMMNENS ks vn k ecu nn tosbtswkyes iv. value 117 | 124 | 132 115 122 126 127 | 122 132 
Clothing and f®otwear.......cccccscccess 1950 = 10( 110 | 113 125 89 | 105 | 123 105 92 116 
PROMININE BOGOE bis acs cbc av sccecnlebess 3 102 | 110 125 99 114 | lll 128 117 150 

| * 

independent retailers : | | 
Clothing’and footwear ..........eseseeeee re 95 | 94 97 72 79 99 93 72 84 
ee ee ar ee ere aay ” 109 120 132 115 | 112 117 141 139 18 

STOCKS | | 

Basic materials : } >| 10888 
Cee, CON) a is ons ose sn chs cielnnne ‘000 tons} 15,801 | 17,614 | 15,670 | 13,457 | 12,772 | 12,503 | 12,880 11,381 | 10,9%4 
DR roa de Bin Sind sds oe os ctvokes | . $17} 1,112 899 984 979] 1.032 896 876 
Cpe PN sess hake tis om sees 2d50 odRR EO : 131-9} 55:3; 61-5] 60-1! 47-2} 60-1] 62-8| 70-2 
Sulphar ite ea Dea MESS A ames ess ee ee aS e 211-8! 66°8 67-2 87-1| 82-3 10:4 77-1 61-3 | 
OWIINGER 6. ick 8s oases dake R540 eves rs 189-7 110-6 | 97-5 108-4 | 100-1 95-6 102-3 100-2 | 

Textiles : | Av. value 10 
Wholesale houses, total (1)..............25 11950=1 74 89 95 118 118 114 104 | 116 | 115 
Large retailers, clothing and footwear (')... | a 92 102 | 107 114 128 126 99 | 125 | 135; « 

i ‘ | —ee 


(*) Great Britain. (*) Provisional estimate. (*) 1954 figures exclude all screening losses normally amounting to around 5,000 ton: | work. 


(*) Excluding government stocks from August, 1953. 
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3 British C 1wealth 
Tth 
5 PRODUCTION OF FUEL AND POWER ® 
a 
: Crude petroleum Electricity 
| ~— ndar months Australia | Canada Pakistan | Australia Canada India IN. Zealand| S. Africa 
SSE ES { 
"000 tons million kwh 
eo 973 987 2,362 1,335 72 £. 363 2,168 sah kBen ie | 478 
MES cnsanceese nee aun 1,535 1,032 2,987 2,335 889 19-3 1,079 6,457 552 286 1,112 
oa SORA ccusvesvosseseeen 1,644 953 3,064 2,404 1,062 21-4 1,205 6,761 625 312 1,220 
1954, October .....seeees 1,724 1,034 2,921 2,484 1,155 22-0 1,242 6,131 627 320 | 1,273 
ae’ OY svsaneeae 1,752 1,169 3,323 2,500 1,100 21-8 1,212 6,206 654 304 | 1,247 
_ De sep eae 1,482 1,169 3,504 2,557 1,278 21-4 1,185 6,556 683 302 | 1,221 
S055 January ...0+sesees 946 1,032 3,153 2,461 1,321 wee aoe 6,602 668 287 | 1,246 
——— on acu nee PrP | 906 one won eee eee ese 5,997 os 281 | 1,252 
PRIMARY PRODUCTION ® 
Copper Rubber Tin | Steel Gold 
M verages or , Fee es ee Se ee ae ee =" ae ia ae 
onths Canada | Rhodesia | Ceylon | Malaya | Malaya | Australia Canada | India S. Africa | Australia| Canada | S. Africa 
Bess) aS Wp i ee 000 fine ounces 
BUG iva ciswee eae 17-7 4-2 30-0 78 25 132-°T 394 | 1013-4 
BIDS caveiventeks > sneee 16-0 8-2 47-9 126 106 89-6 338 994-7 
954 osganaa 19-5 7-8 48°7 140 117 93-0 364 | 1,102-3 
4, Dec fi vekennweuunl 21-2 1-2 54-6 153 137 97-3 385 | 1191-8 
B05, JeBGSry «6. ic 0ceuner 21-3 9-6 57-2 157 120 79-1 366 | 1,162-3 
PeMwUaTY . éoxsaxcmene 19-7 4-5 48-9 ne 119 ous 352 1,115-0 
, MMR... .wedeaweeen 21-3 4-9 54-2 ese os eco } 1,210-5 
> WOR cee eeeees oe 7-0 44-7 eee ° ous | 1,195-0 
Australia Canada New Zealand Pakistan S. Africa 
Monthly ave rages or ry i Bits ss et 
j@lendar months Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports 
mn fA osm C$——sdYsSsamn, rupees mn. £NZ rupees | mn {SA 
BMG sisiessecasaeeweud ° 10-6 11-8 56 71 oe on 4-62 4-76 ies ons 1-97 2-71 
BIIS oo. sss eeceevceccncece 42-5 70-9 365 348 471 442 16-01 19-61 112-7 125-8 35-45 27-93 
AUT sevess cece euebeaeen 56-5 68-1 341 329 eee aes 20-43 20-33 92-8 107-2 36-93 25-95 
p04, November .....cccece 54-9 51-1 372 371 604 655 24-3 12-3 112-3 103-0 31-3 29-1 
y December. ..4: sawdewen 64-4 85-1 337 391 490 612 18-5 25-6 91-0 124-6 36°7 31-3 
PO, JODUMY . os vce ba wae 76-0 64-1 307 310 528 547 oes 13-4 111-5 114-7 ie _ 
» FOU .. wenn 69-8 67-8 308 301 592 504 ese ese 93-9 140-2 . 
” Me Beoeoveceeetssassesd 77-6 82-3 407 355 eee see eee eee ee eee . 
% 
38 
EXCHANGE RESERVES AND PRICES ® 
Gold and Foreign Exchange Holdings Cost of Living 
Australia} Canada India Fen sa |* Africa | Australia| Canada India | ee Pakistan | S, Africa | wince ann 
| L End of period: mn. US dollars 1948 = 100 
| = 0.6.9.0 0'4 w0elag are 281 220 485 41 259 69 66 35 72 aii 68 | 71 
Beg Tithe tte ceereeees 1,361 1,826 1,765 204 295 178 120 108 134 112 130 136 
WF seseusveseceaiasweel ie 1,955 1,782 238 416 180 121 104 140 110 | 133 | 137 
054 ans \ } 
| 108% 4 : CCEMDET. «6 se eeseess ve 1,955 1,782 2385 416 180° 121 100 141° 109 135 136 
oe Pe ty tr teeeeeseees até 1,943 1,779 229° 398 ose 121 95 ane . 107 135 136 
© SRrUary .. censdeseus ors 1,848 1,777 226 § 400 ose 121 a 143 105 136 137 
ey eee sien 1,880 1,780 225 ® 390 eee 120 alse a uae 137 
i , » Sees eee eee 1,880 eee coe 366 eee eee vee 


i 
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;; We Naas deen ‘roleum production in Canada in 1938 includes natural gasoline. 1938 figure of electricity production in Australia is for 12 months ended 


‘1; figures for New Zealand represent about 87 per cent of total generation. (*) Copper and tin refer to metal 


2 BR (including re-ey sent roduction. (*) General trade 

are fob. Te. x —— except for Canada, which is special trade ong al Imports are c.i.f. except for Australia, Canada and S. Africa which are f.o.b. ; exports 
nee for Aust;ali rade for India and Pakistan includes that going b d; annual figures for India are for 12 months beginning April Ist of year stated and 
yook. f and foreign exchange holdings are those of the government and central bank ; only figures 


ia : 
or Australia ‘ncinde toh rato cad tes ee 


“vestinents. (*) Figures for fourth quarter. 


Rhodesia relat holdings of commercial banks. Cost of living for Pakistan is based on 12 months ended March, 1949, as 100; for S. Africa and S. 
ates to Europeans only and for S. Africa includes direct taxes. Annual figures for Australia are for year ended June 30th. 


(*) Including foreign 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 
for the week ended June 4th there was an 
ve e’ leficit (after allowing for Sinking | 
Funds) of £24,392,000 compared with a surplus of | 
Ho i the previous week and a deficit of! 
{ 0 é ponding period of last year. | 
penditure ‘“* below-line”’’ last week reached i 
4000, bringing the total cumulative deficit to} 
147 £114.771,000 in 1954-55). 
ee a te NY eR 
April 1, | April 1, | Week | Week | 
| Es 1954 | 19 ended jended | 
; I > to } me yu i 
19 Tune 5. | ] 4 4 
1954 1954 | 1955 ety 














ge 
i 2478 0| 271,753| 261,310] 22,363 20,4 | 
{ toms.......-+-J1131,700] 206,027 1 19,4384 20,298) 15 767 | 
Buct® ,osccenaes | 796,050} 146.700} 155,160}15,740, 15,120 | 
. <i Seah ities elie Mi ttnatctosdihdapoade 
Ie Cy j { 
~ 1927.750} 352,727 | 354,598136,038) 30,887 | 
Duties 80,000 7,743 8.849 575 658 | 
t R <on 4.250 5,250 550 850 } 
t I es! 25,000 2,500 3,300] .. 
iry Loans.. 24,000 are 2,096 75 | 
M aneous .....| 175,000] 32,33 9,461 7 419) 
Total 4710,150 673, 332 644,864 | 59,608 53,281 | 
Ord. Expenditure | j 
Debt Intere t 600 >} 135,039} 137,447133,341 29,742 } 
T J Ire 
und Exch Wiss 53,000 8,737 7,539] 1,888 
Other Cons. Fund .}| 10,000 632 966 
Services .. .|3862,875] 594,413| 554,412] 56,250 47,1 
Total 4525,875| 738,821 700,365)91,480 76,893 | 
Funds .. 36,000 5.115 4.794 930 780 
** Above-line” Surplus o - -- 
Deficit 70,604} 60,295132,802 24,392, 
B ‘ if Net Expendi } 
re* aes 44,167! 86,737}13,832' 20,014 
Total Surplus or Deficit* 114,771 | 147,032' 46,634 44,406 
89,994 6.123434.) 953 
) 7.109 1’ 
l 1,271 14 44 
* 19 4 ta ex T e ¢ 
wged d n the | heque 
i ro he a s Fi t and 
{ if expendit € an ti 
be J 4th thi i xd at £9,100,000. | 
} 
FLOATING DEBT | 
{(f million) $ 
ue Ways and Me 
I z vy Bil Advance Se 
cuteumuiiogion iota 
Date { } | Floating 
Tender |- Tag a Deb 




























jus 5 3,340-0 | 1,274-1] 278-9 4,893-1 
1955 
Mar. 5 3,160-0 | 1,709-4] 286-2 5.123-9 
Sse 2e 3,170-0 | 1,710-8] 274-6 5,155.4 
Mois 3,180-0 | 1,731-3] 297-4 | 5,208°7 
26 3,180-0 | 1,741-5] 329-1 | 5,250-6 
> le 4,931-4 315-2 | §,246-6 
— | 
April 9..... | 3,200-0| 1,801-9] 274-1 . | 5,276-0 
yaaa | 3,220-0 | 1830-5] 269-8 - | 5320-3 
5 oe | 3,240-0/ 1,765-2] 315-9} ... | 5321-0 
«Maks ee 273-9} 2. | 5321-0 
May 1..... 3,260-0| 1,769-1] 258-5] ... | 5,287-6 
, 14..... | 3,270-0} 1760-7] 275-8 | 0-8 | 5,307-2 
” Q1..... | 3,270-0| 1,768-8 . . 
” 28....6 | 3,260-0] 1,808-1 
june 4 3,250-0 | 1,839-5 
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Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


The Treasury bill rate rose at the 
tender on Friday last, after a month of ail 
stability. The discount market cut its ae 
bid by 2d. to £99 os. 3d. per cent, and the ieee | ‘ 


BANK OF ‘ENGLAND fi: 


(ion 


TURNS 


j ] na 
average rate of f discount on all bills rose ari iT ke om 
by 65d. to £3 18s. r1.08d. per cent, OF | sssue Department® : Be Si. 
over 3/2 per cent. ©The rate for three a in ements! <j 4s ' 
’ : Notes in bariking ‘dep 
months’ bank bills was raised correspond- Govt. debt ciel neces mei 1; 1 
ingly by per cent to 33) per cent. Other securities , . 14 
ms “3 ; . nr. ; . s Gold coin and bullion | : ’ 
oe for the Treasury bill offer Coin other than gold coin. | . 
f £250 million fell by nearly £20 million " 
a Bs os Banking Department : 
to £370.5 million, and the market | peposits: 
increased its allotment from 48 to §2 Public accounts. .. : 
ees Treasury special account... | 6 
per cent. Bankers RESIS as al 
sere: : Others ....... a 
Credit was: consistently short in Totek i440 ch, . | 
Lombard Street in the week to Wednes- | Securities: | a 
day last. The market was in the Bank oer eee ne cos" 
rr "3 
for small amounts on Thursday of last ve OL. see eee e renee 
° ~ y WOE 2 eb ee eke eee . i 
week and again on Tuesday and Wednes- | panking department reserve. 
day ; and on every day of the week except |,, ,, : 
Proportion ”...... ] | { 
Tuesday the Bank has supplemented | ———— 
. * Government debt is {11,0151 $553.08 
market funds by special purchases. Fiduciary issue increased to 41,84 


£1,625 1 1775 sila 
' e 8, 1955. 
Sterling has fluctuated around $2.793 |° J" " 


during the week. Turnover in the gold 


market has been moderate ; the price at 


TREASURY BILLS 


the fixing rose from. 250s. rod. a fine 
e Thuredav~ las ere ea ee 
ounce on Thursday last to 251s. on PE ee ie. | lotta 
. x é ; niuion 
Tuesday, but subsequently it fell back | Dateot) —_ : | # 
> 2508 I : Tender | i nliex ‘ a 
tc 50s. 1o}d | Offered | Appl 1} anotted a 


The Bank return shows an outflow of 
notes of {13.4 million, and the fiduciary 




































1d) 1954 
issue has been raised by £50 million to | June 4/ 270-0 | 414-3 | 54 
the new peak of £1,825. million. Discounts 1955 
and advances are up by {9.3 million, | Mar. 1] as aon | 260-0 
° . i - os vt 270-{ | 393-< 270-0 
reflecting in part the. week’s frequent ” 48 | 270-0 385-2 | 270-0 
borrowing at the Bank. » 25) 280-0 | 410-:2 | 2 
| 
April 1} 270-0 | 408-5 | 2 
» 71 250-0 | 402-4 | 2 
LONDON MONEY RATES w 1S 230-0 a o 
fr ” 99 / 220-0 | 380-3 | 220 | 
Bank rate (from _ ° Discount rates ° 
/2 | Bank bills: 60days. 3% | May 6 | 230-0 | 384-8 | 230- 
Deposit rates (max yinonths 39} » IS} 230-0 | 382-4 | 230-0 
Bar 4months 334-4 » 20) 240-0 | 375-6 | 240-0 | 
Di | hs 4-45 | 7 97) 250-0 | 389-9 | 250 8 
4 ) } } | 
Spay Des ~day 23 7 ine trade bills : | June 31 250-0 | 370-5 | 250 
ae z 3 months 4} 43 j ; | 
bueatyens ae a se ae ot et oe June 3rd tenders for 91 d Is at 
34 Smonths 4j}-5) | alsout 52 per cent of the sum ap at 
aes —aeinenennnsnnnnnemnmmenmm | Alotied in full. The offering y , 
Call money amount of £260 million 
LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRI‘ 
inl 
_ Market Rates : Spot 
2 une Jone 4 “| Jane 6 J es 
' — enecccamaccae 
{ ites §. 2-78-2- 82 2-793-2-79} |2-79-4 2-79%| 2-79}-2-79§ 2-79h-2-794 | 2-8 " 
ene eee ee I Ty -2- 75% 2-75 ty -2-75)  2-75-2-75h | 2-749-2-749 | 2-74: 3 
French | 972-65-987-35 | 979-9794 9784-978} 9783-9785 | 978§-978§ za ae 
Swiss Fr. ........ 12-15 %-12-33.4] 12-24-12-244 12-23)-12-239)12- 234-12- 239|12-234-12- 23} 1 ee 
Belgian Fr. ..... 138-95 ; 59° 90- 139- 87}- 1359-87}- 139-85- 139 
_ - 141-05 139-95 139-92} 139-92} 139-90 
Dute h Gid. sees 10-56 10-72 10-62-10-62},10-61}-10-62 (10 61§-10-61£)10-61} 10-61} 10-€ 
W. Ger. D-Mk. .. .'11-67 f—11- 84 [1-73] 11-74h/11-72§-11-73p)11-72f-1-73p{11-72k-11- 72) 11-73 
Portuguese Esc, .. 79°90 81-10 | 80-75-81-00 | 80-75-81-00 | 80-75-81-00 | 80-75-81-00 | 80-E 
Swedish Kr.......) 14-37§-14-59§ [14-48]-14-49}) 14-48-14-484 14-47§-14-47914- 463-14- 467 14°46! 
Danish Kr........ | 19-19}-19-48§ [19-40}-19-41419-414-19-41h 19-414-19-41}19-40¢-19-41} 19-40) 


Norwegian Kr. ...] 19°85-20-15 [20-013-20-01)(20-01§-20- 019 20-01§-20-014 /20-013-20-01§ 20-01) 


One Month Forward. Rates 


| United States $ COC oe ee eeresesones 3-he. pm ‘- ‘ pm 4-4c. pm c. pm mht. I t- 4. pa 
ee Ee POPC CREPE Eo peas rer 4 ~ec. pm Ac. p i-tc. pa 
PUT. i. as dns i0.i5 Oke aden i dis Pi ori de hag * he is. [i 1 dis Par 1d 
NE EES co dk cacee heeds aw buee 24-lic. pm —ljc. pm 2h-lic. pm 24 ? e 
ek 5 OE I RE SE pm Pa ~*% pm 3-4 pm t-h “ 
[ MORNE on cascedosen, voces 2}-1jc. pm it le. “lie. pm 24-lic. pr 2 lfc. ps 
ee pe bkabecaenien ges cem eee pm eo. i ee Ipf. pm-par eet 
sone on ey Ba ERENT PE Pee & pm—}0 dis dis Pos o a6 dis ) 
SON Tihs. sionncceswege Pree nat dis eeiea dis te ipa 40d — 26 dis * par- "0 
Norwegian Kr. beesnetsideand $6 pm-46 dis | 46 pm—}6 dis $65 pm-}6 dis 45 pm-—}5 dis | 45 pm-—jo ( jo pa 


Gold Price at Fixing 
2si/- 
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SAFETY-FIRST 
INVESTMENT 


2. 


Income Tax 
paid by the Society 


Equal to £4.6.11 per cent 
to investors subject to 
income tax at the standard rate 


The current rate of interest on share 
accounts is 23%, and on ordinary 
deposit accounts 2%, with income tax 
paid by the Society in each case. Sums 
up to a total holding of £5,000 are 
accepted for investment in Abbey 
National. For further particulars apply 
for a copy of the Society’s Investment 


Booklet. 


Total Assets exceed 
£213,461,000 


ABBEY NATIONAL 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE: 
ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, 
LONDON, N.W.1 


For address of Local Office see Telephone Directory 


on the ‘ovely Lake of Geneva. once every 25 
years, celebrates a “ Féte des Vignerons.” This 
magnificent Festival. which always attracts 
visitors in thousands, not only from Switzerland, 
but from all parts of the world, will take place 
this year from Ist unti! 14th August. 


Butovorybody 


how easy (and sale) it is to make use of Travellers 
Cheques or Travellers’ Letters of Credit when 
op a journey abroad. 

The Vevey Branch of the Union Rank o, 
Switzerland will gladly negotiate Travellers 
Cheques or Letters of Credit, and ts at you 


service for other financial requirements. 


UNION BANK 
OF SWITZERLAND 


HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH. Bahnhofstrasse 45 
UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 
SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAF! 


OVER 30 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 


Capital, fully paid .......).....0000.00-..- Swiss Frames 90,000,009 
Reserves .....cecceessercecssvensseceeeseses Wiss Franes 72,080,000 
Total Assets......c0.cccccceseseccecseeess+..5Wiss Frames 2,197,426.611 


Cable Address fer all Offices and Branches : 
BANKUNION 


<< 
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THE LONDON OMNIBUS 


A VEHICLE 
OF INFORMATION lee, 









WHEN Shillibeer’s 
omnibus first clattered “ay 
its way through the city 
streets in 1829 the citizens of 
London realized that here indeed 
was a public service worth knowing and using. 

Likewise, the London Assurance offer the public an- 
other kind of useful service by journeying into print with 
selections from their own omnibus collection of insurance 


' 


pe licies. 


EGRET 1PM AEA 


Better Terms 

When school fees come in, some fathers find themselves 
wrestling with sums. Others have discovered, however, 
that the right answer to this particular problem is to 
take out an Education Policy with us well before school- 


ing begins. It’s just a matter of good arithmetic. 


“How to be Well Assured” 

The mar y different kinds of Life Assurance we pr vide 
deserve a volume to themselves—and they have one. 
Our booklet “How to be Well Assured” has helped 
many people to find the Life Policy that suits them 


7 


exactly. Would it help you? 


Valuables Advice 

“Rings on her fingers and bells on her toes, she shall 
have cover wherever she goes” if her iewellerv. furs and 
lave cover Wherever sne goes if het jewellery, iurs anc 


other valuables are safeguarded by our All-Risks Policy. 


There’s more to be said ;.. 

If you would know more about any of the policies outlined 
here, if we can provide any information about any other 
particular policies or about insurance problems generally 
—pray make what use of us you wish. Our address is 
1 King William Street, Department X6, London, E.C.4. 
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THE LONDON 
ASSURANCE 


‘Very gooct frespte 4 deal wth*® 
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THE 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHA| | 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hong Kong) 
The Liability of Members is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed 
in Chapter 70 of the Laws of Hong Kong. 








CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP .._ $25,000.000 
RESERVE FUNDSSTERLING .._... €7,687.500 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS _ $25,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: HONG KONG 
Chairman: C. BLAKER, M.C., E.D. 
Chief Manager: MICHAEL W. TURNER 
London Office: 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. 


London Managers: 58. A.Gray, M.C., A.M. Duncan Wallace, M.D. 8 
BRANCHES: 








BURMA HONG KONG MALAYA—contd. PHILIPPINES 
Rangoon Hong Kong Johore Bahru Lloil 
Kowloon Kuala Lumpur Manila 
CAMBODIA Mongkok Malacca 
Phnom-Penh Muar 
INDIA Penang STAM 
CEYLON Bombay Singapore Bangkok 
Colombo Calcutta Singapore 
(Orchard Rd.) t 
CHINA JAPAN Sungei Patani UTD. KINGDOM 
*Shanghai Kobe Teluk Anson London 
Osaka 
DJAWA (JAVA) Tokyo U.S.A. 
Djakarta Yokohama NTH. BORNEO New York 
Surabaja Brunei Town San Francisco 
MALAYA Jesselton 
EUROPE Cameron Kuala Belait 
Hamburg Highlands Sandakan VIETNAM 
Paris Ipoh Tawau Saigon 


* Not at present operating. 


BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 


A comprehensive service as Trustees and Executors is also unde: n by 
the Bank’s Trustee Companies in 
HONG KONG LONDON SINGAPORE 
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Ye 


COMMONWEALTH BANK | 
OF AUSTRALIA | 


(AUSTRALIA'S CENTRAL BANK) 


COMMONWEALTH } 
SAVINGS BANK | 
OF AUSTRALIA | 
(the largest Savings | 
Bank in Australia) 


COMMONWEALTH 
TRADING BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA 
(undertakes general 

banking business) 


SSAA MAH 





| Each of these Banks was established by the Australian | 
Parliament and is guaranteed by the Commonwealth of | 
Australia 
| | 
| Combined Assets - £1,980,000,000 | 
RRR ete 
All classes of Banking and Exchange business conducted | 
Branches throughout Australia and territories | 
Agents and Correspondents throughout the world 
| | 
HEAD’ OFFICE—SYDNEY 
| Governor : H. C. Coombs Deputy-Governor : E. B. Richardsoa | 
j 


LONDON OFFICE—8 OLD JEWRY, E.C.2 | 
Manager : L. U. Rusden 
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Great Fie. 
Elizabethan .. . 


The founder of London’s Royal Exchange was the famous 
Sir Thomas Gresham whose sign of the Grasshopper, so well 
known in London, is combined with the emblem of Liverpool 
in the Coat of Arms of Martins Bank Limited. 


— 
| 
RN OS SR 


aoa ELS STS 


RREOUIRAS SEN 
¢ husteanty & ank OY Aceh thadie 


The Exchange or Bourse established by Gresham was used for 
the business of the Goldsmiths who were the bankers of the 
sixteenth century. 


Established 1848 


Martins Bank Limited, with its agents and correspondents 


re ' ‘ ‘ ; + throughout the world, provides an efficient and complete 
Phe oldest Joint Stock Bank in Norway banking service for its customers. 


MARTINS BANK LIMITED 
London District Office : 68 Lombard St., E.C.3 
HEAD OFFICE: WATER ST., LIVERPOOL, 2 
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TELEGRAMS: KREDITKASSEN 










OSLO — NORWAY 





Total Assets (as at 31st Dec., 1954) £363,655 ,940 









HALIFAX 


BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


ASSETS £237,000,000 
RESERVES £12,000,000 








ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 








Head Office: 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Established 1824 
The Finest Service 
for 
All Classes of Insurance 


















SAVINGS AND INVESTMENTS 


The interest rate on Paid-up 
Shares is now 23% with 
income tax paid by the 
Society. 
(Maximum investment £5000) 


Apply for Investment Brochure 





















REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 





HEAD OFFICE HALIFAX YORKS 
LONDON 51-55 STRAND W.C.2 





Branches and Agencies throughout 
the United Kingdom 






SS 


The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 
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INSURANCE, 


complete 
insurance protection 
and service 


Head Offices: 


24/28 Lombard St. 


§ North ‘ohn St. 
LONDON €E.C.3 


LIVERPOOL 2 





A Good 
Return for 














your money .. 





DEPOSIT SHARE 


Society paying income tax - 
calculated half-yearly. No 
expenses on investment or 
withdrawal. 


Write for particulars 
GRAYS BUILDING 
SOCIETY 
Established 18380 
22 NEW ROAD, GRAYS, 
ESSEX 
Branch Offices: 

31 Linton Rd., Barking, Essex, and 


4 Wheeler Gate, Nottingham 
(Mr. C. O. Day) 


Assets : £2,000,000 
Reserves : £76,000 
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Australia’s industrial expansion invites the \ 
participation of British enterprise in the 
broadly based prosperity which lies ahead. 
The National Bank of Axstralasia, with 
over 750 Australian branches, is splendidly 
equipped to give guidance on every aspect 
of Australian affairs and to handle every 
kind of financial transaction. 


Through the Information Department of 


the Bank’s London Office, British business 
‘ii gs ' 


has a direct link with Australia. 
THE NATIONAL BANK ~ 
OF AUSTRALASIA LIMITED \ 


(Incorporated in Victoria) 

Your best introduction to Australia 
Over 750 Branches throughout Australia 
Assets £271 Million 
Head Office: 271-279 Collins St, Melbourne 


: - = London Office oF pier 
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to 


CANADA 
or the 


WEST INDIES 


or contemplating establishment there 


THE BANK 
OF 
NOVA SCOTIA 


(incorporated in Canada in 1832 with Limited Liabi!ity) 


with a background of over !20 
years’ experience would welcome 
_ the opportunity of serving you 


LONDON OFFICE ia 
108 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
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~ROOKER BROTHERS, McCONNELL & COMPANY 


(Colonial Merchants and Traders, Sugar Producers, Shipowners and Rum Merchants) 


a 


A YEAR OF CONSOLIDATION AND PROGRESS 


IMPROVED PROFIT EARNING CAPACITY AND FINANCIAL STRENGTH 
NEED FOR INSPIRED POLITICAL LEADERSHIP IN BRITISH GUIANA 


MR Jj. M. CAMPBELL ON MAJOR DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 


The | fifth Annual General Meeting of 
Rooker Brothers, McConnell & Company, 
| imited, will be held in the Library of the 
West | Committee at 40 Norfolk Street, 
London, W.C.2, on Wednesday, June 29th, 
at i : 

The ints were posted to Shareholders 


on ] h and the following is the State- 
ment Chairman, Mr J. M. Campbell, 
th the Report and Accounts: 


rs, 1954 was a year of good pro- 
Accounts for the year show 
n the profit-earning capacity and 
il strength of the Group. 


Directors’ Report you can see 
Trading Profit of the Group 
is £580,743, compared with 
1953 ; and that, in addition, there 
Profits of £286,003. The 
Reserves of the Group, repre- 
terests of Bookers’ Share- 
increased by more than 
{8,614,057. Net Current 
creased by over £1,100,000 ; 
Current Liabilities. Despite 
ind higher turnover, we had 

in the Bank at December 31st. 


use we want to put the money 
use in furthering our policy of 
businesses for our Operating 
loreover, we hope that our present 
npanies can again increase their 

id earn more profits. 
irectors are recommending the pay- 
; final Ordinary Dividend of 1s, 2d, 
per : . free of Income Tax, bringing the 
n for the year to ls. 6d. per share 
ne rate as for the last two years. 
ton, they are recommending a cash 
ion of 3d. per share from Distri- 
ipital Profits not subject to United 
Income Tax. In the words of the 
Report, “Provided that future 
uty the continuance of the present 
annua: rate of Ordinary Dividend, your 
“rectors intend that the interim Ordinary 


~ 


put ( 


I ‘ payable on January 1, 1956, shall 
a equis ilent of 6d. per Ordinary Share, 
fre ‘income Tax, on the present Issued 
Capital—thus achieving a better 
oetween the interim and final Divi- 
: 1our Directors also hope to be able 
lo recon mend small annual distributions out 
.-/strioutable Capital Profits so long as 
his Revenue Reserve lasts.” 


a Directors’ Report also deals fully with 
Con: posal to increase the Authorised 

| ot the Company from £2 million to 
3 and to double the Issued Ordi- 
| pital by capitalising £1,272,025 of 
kc » thereafter issuing to Shareholders 
a eee ‘10s. Ordinary Share for every one 
oy 2 /¥S; Ordinary Share held on May 
oon : This “soahnation: and issue of 
ho ares” Sa first step towards 
- meing the Issued Capital of the Company 
cue, jut line with the total investment of 
“' 4° million in Subsidi i 


ang with i 
i with the total Fixed Assets of the Group 





at over £5,500,000. It carries with it no 
implications about the level of future divi- 
dends which must depend upon the success 
or failure of future trading, and it leaves 
Shareholders no richer, and no poorer, than 
they were before. 


REVIEW OF OPERATIONS 


The Review of Operations tells how the 
Operating Companies in the Group fared in 
1954. Sugar output was down owing to bad 
weather and the aftermath of 1953 strikes. 
Prices were down, too, and production costs 
were higher. In the face of great difficulties 
Management and Labour worked wonders 
to achieve results which were, in the light 
of all the circumstances, much better than 
might have been expected. The improvement 
of housing and the development of Social 
Services and amenities continue vigorously. 
For the Sugar Factories we have planned a 
major programme of improvement and con- 
solidation over the next five years, involving 
capital expenditure of some £2 million and 
the elimination of two existing factories. It 
is expected that this money will be found 
by the Group without recourse to outside 
borrowing. Great progress is being made in 
our agricultural techniques and practices. 
We are establishing a pilot scheme to investi- 
gate the possibility of Tenant Farmers pro- 
ducing some of the sugar cane for our fac- 
tories. All these plans should enable our 
Sugar Estates’ to continue to progress in the 
face of great natural difficulties. I hope you 
will have time to look at the Supplement to 
these Accounts which tells and illustrates 
the story of Bookers Sugar. 


Our Shopkeeping, Agency and Export 
Companies in the Campbell Booker Group 
made a bigger contribution to profits than in 
1953, but profits did not increase commensu- 
rately with record turnover. Our Ship- 
owning interests did well, taking into account 
their valuable service to the Group. United 
Rum Merchants’ sales in the United King- 
dom, including Lemon Hart and Lamb's 
Navy Rum, kept pace with the previous year ; 
and in Canada increased beyond expectations. 
Our group of small miscellaneous Companies, 
Carpet wholesaling and Produce dealing in 
the United Kingdom, Drug manufacture, 
Balata production, Printing and Produce 
dealing in British Guiana, had, on the whole, 
a good year in 1954 and promise well for 
1955. These trading and financial results once 
more pay clear tribute to Managers, Staff and 
Labour throughout the Booker Group. I 
know that Shareholders will feel a renewed 
sense of appreciation and of personal grati- 
tude to each and all the men and women 
—Producers and Traders, and no less 
Administrative, Accounting and Secretarial 
Staffs—upon whose successful endeavours the 
Group depends. 


Wages, Salaries and Other Employment 
Costs increased by more than £1 million 
during 1954 to over £4,500,000. £700,000 
is attributable to new Subsidiaries ; leaving 
a well-earned increase of £300,000 in 


previously existing Subsidiary Companies. It 
is important to Shareholders, Management 
and Labour to realise that during 1954 the 
Trading Profits of the Group, after Tax, were 
under £600,000; Dividends distributed 
under £250,000 ; Tax paid over £850,000 ; 
and Wages, Salaries and Other Employment 
Costs over £4,500,000. Thus Wages, Salaries 
and Other Employment Costs were nearly 
eight times the Trading Profits after Tax ; 
and the increase therein attributable to exist- 
ing Subsidiary Companies more than the 
total dividends paid. 


POLITICAL SITUATION IN BRITISH 
GUIANA 


The political situation in British Guiana 
can best be described as quiescent. The 
people are living their lives and going about 
their daily work more or less normally. The 
Report of the Constitution Commission under 
the Chairmanship of Sir James Robertson 
upheld the suspension of the Constitution, 
roundly condemned those ignoble politicians 
of the People’s Progressive Party who had 
brought it about, lucidly analysed the social, 
economic and political problems of the 
country and recommended a period of Con- 
stitutional “marking time” with a wholly 
nominated Interim Government. With this 
Interim Government, with some emergency 
regulations still in force preventing open 
subversion and indiscriminate agitation, and 
with British troops in the country, there is 
lithe fear, at present, of serious disorder. 
But this is a very unsatisfactory state of 
affairs and the country cannot exist for long— 
and certainly not progress—in a_ political 
vacuum. Some sound and sensible politicians 
of ability and goodwill are now striving to 
establish a responsible, progressive Party ; 
but there is little evidence yet that, if elec- 
tions were. held again in the near future, they 
would be able to attract the majority of 
voters from the quite unattainable material 
promises, the misrepresentations and the 
intimidation of the past and present leaders 
of the People’s Progressive Party. British 
Guiana will not prosper until she can produce 
a leader of the calibre of those other British 
Caribbean leaders who have held ministerial 
office with high distinction ; a Guianese who 
can form a clear vision of the good Guiana, 
strive for it, convey it to the public imagina- 
tion and, when he has gained election, lead 
government and people, constructively and 
progressively towards their goal—with a true 
sense of responsibility and in terms of the 
possible. 


FUTURE CLOUDED AND UNCERTAIN 


It now looks as though Federation of the 
British West Indies may become a reality 
within two years. The earlier policy of 
British Guiana had been to stay out of 
Federation. Now, however, much informed 
opinion in. British Guiana, but not all, 
favours a new move towards entering a 
Federation on terms which properly recog- 
nise the contribution which’ her people, land 
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and resources would make to the Federa- 
tion. Despite her potential, British Guiana 
would have a long and hard struggle to 
achieve economic viability on her own, nor 
could she alone attain the Dominion status 
to which her people naturally aspire. We 
believe that she has the choice either of 
ploughing her own difficult furrow alone ; or 
joining the rest of the British Caribbean in 
their forward march of social, economic and 
political progress. 

So the future of British Guiana remains 
clouded and uncertain. Last year I said 
to Shareholders: “Our policy must be, so 
long as politics do not make it economically 
unjustifiable and downright imprudent, to 
maintain our businesses in British Guiana 
as efficiently and profitably as we possibly 
can. All our Staff will wish to know that 
Shareholders wholeheartedly support this 
policy as long as it remains feasible. How- 
ever this may be, your Board are keenly 
aware of the need that the Group should 
continue to build up, in the form of profit- 
able interests elsewhere, ‘hedges’ against 
catastrophe in British Guiana should the 
worst come to the worst. We do not 
believe that this will happen, but we must 
guard against it happening.” Your Directors 
continue to carry out that policy to the best 
of their ability. 


HUMAN AND PUBLIC RELATIONS OF 
FIRST IMPORTANCE 


In British Guiana, vital factors are under- 
standing, confidence and a sense of identity 
between the people of the country and 
Bookers. All your Directors and Executives 
regard better human and public relations 
as being of the first importance. To help 
our endeavours to this end, during last year 
we appointed an experienced Director of 
Public Relations for the Booker Group of 
Companies in British Guiana in the person 
of Mr Antony Tasker, and an experienced 
Chief Personnel Officer for Bookers Sugar 
Estates in the person of Mr A. J. Wells. 

The acquisition late last year of the entire 
equity Capital of the Motor Car Supply 
Company of Canada Limited, was a decisive 
step towards building up the profit-carning 
capacity of the Group outside British Guiana. 
Canada, perhaps. particularly Western 
Canada—despite the recent check to the ex- 
pansion of their economy—seems to offer 
glowing prospects for the future. We are 
now looking into further possibilities there. 


A PARADOX ANSWERED 


Shareholders who have studied the Review 
of Operations may find it paradoxical in the 
light of this declared policy that we should, 
during 1954 have increased our investment 
in the Sugar Industry of British Guiana by 
buying control of Port Mourant Limited—a 
Sugar Estate and factory producing about 
20,000 tons of Sugar a year ; and sold 49 per 
cent of the Capital of United Rum Mer- 
chants, who trade preponderantly in the 
United Kingdom and in Canada. The ex- 
planation of the former transaction is that 
Bookers already held 49 per cent of the 
Capital of Port Mourant and have for many 
years managed the Estate. When for death- 
duty reasons the family owning control 
wished to sell their shares, it was inevitable, 
and in our interest, that we should buy them. 
As to the latter, the circumstances of the 
Rum Trade in the United Kingdom and 
Canada dictated that we should broaden our 
common interests with the Hiram Walker- 
Corby Group, thus gaining a powerful part- 
ner by selling to them a 49 per cent interest 
in the Share Capital of United Rum Mer- 
chants. 


It is, after all, a change, in emphasis of 
policy, and in timing, which events have 
impelled, rather than a change in funda- 
mental policy. For many years the Booker 


Group have been developing investments 
outside British Guiana—in Central Africa 
and in the United Kingdom. Now we have 
been forced to accelerate this process in order 
to underwrite the political hazards of British 
Guiana. Your Board are confident that you 
would not wish them, by applying this 
change of emphasis too rigidly, to lose profit- 
able opportunities of purchase or partnership 
which suit and will strengthen the Booker 
Group. 


CLOSER ASSOCIATION WITH DAVSONS 


This brings me to the subject of the 
following Press announcement issued in 
British Guiana, with a shorter version in the 
United Kingdom: 

“Closer association is being planned be- 
tween the Booker Group of Companies and 
Davsons. This was announced yesterday by 
Mr J. M. Campbell, Chairman of Booker 
Brothers, McConnell & Company, Limited, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel H. M. Davson, 
CMG, DSO, Chairman of S. Davson and 
Company, Limited, who said that the closer 
association would be based largely on an ex- 
change of shares and that the details were 
being worked out by the Boards of the two 
Companies. The text of the joint statement 
is as follows: 

“We are glad to announce the planning of 
closer association, including the co-ordination 
of management, between the Booker Group 
and Davsons. The boards of the two com- 
panies are now engaged in working out the 
details of this alliance, which will be based 
largely on an exchange of shares between 
Bookers Sugar Estates Limited, and Davsons. 

“The name of Davson is as much a part 
of the history of British Guiana as is that of 
Booker. Simon Davson arrived in the country 
in 1814, a year earlier than Josias Booker, 
and in 1816 founded the firm of S. Davson 
and Company in New Amsterdam. Today 
Davsons own Blairmont, producing some 
20,000 tons of sugar annually, together with 
a cattle ranch, a lime grove and a foundry, as 
well as a general trading business holding 
valuable agencies. Throughout the years 
Davsons has remained a private company—a 
family business in the strictest sense. We 
need not emphasise the special problems that 
face such a business today beyond stating 
that the current level of death duties in the 
United Kingdom, combined with the diffi- 
culties of financing modern industrial devel- 
opments, have convinced Davsons’ directors 
that it would be in the best interests of the 
shareholders and employees and indeed of 
British Guiana for the company to ally itself 
more closely with a larger group of com- 
panies having concurrent but more widely 
spread interests. Not only are Bookers such 
a group but there has been close community 
of interest between our two companies for 
nearly a century and a half. Our friendly re- 
lationship has, in fact, greatly contributed to 
that spirit of practical co-operation between 
the three largest producers which is demon- 
strated daily in the successful working of the 
Sugar Producers’ Association. 

“ Finally, and of the greatest importance, 
we wish to emphasise that consideration of 
the interests of all employees of Davsons has 
been and will remain an essential factor in 
all stages of our planning for this closer asso- 
ciation.” 

I can only add that this is a case where, 
after the fullest discussion and consideration, 
your board feel that not only should Bookers’ 
shareholders benefit by this alliance with 
Davsons, but that their interests might well 
have been imperilled by refusing the oppor- 
tunity. 

As to the future; it has been raining 
torrents in British Guiana at quite the wrong 
time of the year, which is bound again to 
affect sugar output, yields and costs. Barring 
political upheaval, there is no reason to 
expect that the rest of our businesses will not 
do as well in 1955 as in 1954, 
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~ SHELL”? TRANSPOR 
AND TRADING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


OIL AND ATOMIC ENrRcy 


SIR FREDERICK GODBER’s 
STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of 
pany was held on June Ist in London 
Sir Frederick Godber, chairman 
course of his speech, said: In n ‘men 
I said that the figures of results o the R ad 
Dutch/Shell Group for the first quarter. 
1955 would be available within a few » 
I am able to tell you that they are now + 
and are being given to the Pr 


es ° . S$ today 
They disclose a net Group profit 0 £34] 
million, after the deduction of estimated 


taxation for the period based on our n 
method of accounting. This compares with 
£33.4 million for the same period in 1954 


It is still early to see in these ults 3 
pattern for this year’s trading as a whole 
but I think I can say that the Group’s bysi. 
ness has come up to expectations so far, and 
the results are not unsatisfactory. You 
appreciate that no part of this income ha 
yet been distributed to parent companies— 
your company and Royal Dutch Petroleum 
Company. 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
say a few words about the important question 
of atomic power, which is the subject of so 
much discussion today. While atomic power 
plants may displace a certain amount of 
heavy fuel, low-cost electricity spells in- 
creased productivity, which in turn will 
create greater demands for petroleum pro- 
ducts. All our studies on this subject have 
in fact, led us to the conclusion that in the 
foreseeable future atomic power will be 
complementary to, rather than competitive 
with, energy derived from oil 






EFFECT OF HIGH TAXATION 


Low-cost energy will be a vita! factor in 
the raising of our future standard of living, 
and it is with this in mind that I have made 
comments in my statement, both of this 
and previous years, about the ill effects on 
the economy of the country of excessively 
high taxation on petrol and diesel fuel used 
for vehicles. It is therefore encouraging 1 
note that the leaders of the political parties 
have recently given recognition to the 
problems created by these taxes; and I 
sincerely hope that, now the election 1s over, 
remedial action in this sphere will be takea 
at the first opportunity. 


Of the large revenue raised from taxes on 
vehicles and their fuel only a small fraction 
is devoted to maintenance and improvement 
of roads. The result is that the roads are 
quite inadequate to bear the traffic of today 
in this country, where its density is the 
highest in the world. 


Road development has fallen badly behind 
the general industrial development of the 
country. This lag must be made good, and 
future development should keep pace wit 
future industrial expansion. Only by Pu 
suing this objective will the nation avom 
imposing upon itself a grave and unnece’ 
sary handicap to its economic welfare; ‘ 
unless our roads can satisfy the demands 
made on them by industry and commer, 
our economic arteries wili be choked, ee 
movement of exports to our sea ports slows 
down, and severe loss will be sustained —n0t 
only by motorists, but by the whole — 
munity, for everyone profits from the se 
costs of living which increased transpo 
efficiency will bring. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE UNITED SUA BETONG RUBBER ESTATES 


LIMITED 


TAXATION AND REPLANTING 


GOVERNMENT’S WHITE PAPER CRITICISED 


SIR JOHN HAY 


The forty-sixth Annual General Meeting 
‘ The United Sua Betong Rubber Estates 
Limited was held on June 8th at 19 Fen- 
hurch Street, London, E.C.3. 


The following is the statement by the 
Chairman, Sir John Hay: 


In a recent statement relating to the affairs 
of an associated company, I have had occa- 
efer to the lawlessness and disorder 
still existing in many parts of Malaya. In 
the directors’ report of this company we are 
able to record an improvement in the dis- 


trict in which a considerable part of our 
property lies, with a consequent relief on 
two estates from restrictive regulations. In 
lohore, however, there has been no improve- 


ment. Despite the exertions of the Military 
ind the Police, the terrorists are not even 
confined to the adjoining forests, but roam 
over estates seemingly at will, intimidating 
labour into giving food, money and informa- 
tion, doing destruction and murder. At the 
time of writing our report we were able to 
record the absence of human casualty. Since 
then we have been informed that a woman 
tapper was stabbed to death on Yong Peng 
Estate. Commenting on this brutal incident, 
our Agents observe that it is another un- 
pleasant reminder that terrorists are present 
in | numbers in the district “and are 
able to strike to a great extent as and when 
they please.” We have two estates in Johore, 
Melville (2,356 acres) and Yong Peng (8,604 

es). Fog seven years now those resident 
re have never been free from danger. The 
measures enforced by Government, involv- 
ing restrictions over personal movement, and 
the consumption of food, and the imposition 
of curfews, continued now for years, become 
increasingly irksome, and since the security 
which it was hoped would follow is not forth- 
coming labour tends to regard such restric- 
uons as an unjustifiable interference with 








personal liberty and, as such, to be resented. 
Police and Military action must be supported 
by firm and just State administration if dis- 
order and crime are to be effectively checked. 


The cumulative effect of the dangers and 
threats inherent in a condition of lawlessness 
stretching over a long period of years takes 
a heavy toll of the physical and nervous 
energies of our staff, obliged not only to per- 
form their normal tasks, but to accept a 
considerable degree of responsibility for the 
safety of person and property and to impose 
Upon their labour Government measures 
which, however well designed, cannot from 
their very nature be regarded with favour. 
Nonetheless, our managers and their assis- 
fants continue loyally to co-operate with 
Government in the carrying out of all the 
orders deemed necessary for security and 
are ever ready to subordinate other con- 
siderations to that end. In that spirit they 
are iully supported by their Board. That 
they have been able to keep productive opera- 
tions going is a creditable performance. On 
—_ Peng, the more disturbed of our two 
oe Properties, we have had for some 
ena suspend all replanting. That we 
6 7 to undertake a modest acreage this 
aeiieae unhappily, no admission of im- 

~sment in conditions. It is rather in 
ne Hattie of a trial on an estate which per- 
tce had to be left out of our replacement 


ON THE ESSENTIAL NEEDS OF 


programme and in consequence is in arrears 
with replanting, which must soon be dealt 
with if this property is to be preserved as 
an economic proposition. 


REPLANTING 


The table on page 4 of the directors’ report 
shows that of the company’s total rubber 
acreage over 70 per cent consists of high- 
yielding stock. Nearly half of it is immature 
postwar replantings, a considerable part of 
which comes into tapping this current year 
and with each subsequent year further areas 
will reach maturity. From this strong posi- 
tion we are able to engage ourselves to replace 
this year over 1,200 acres of old seedling 
rubber. 


Since official attention is now being focused 
on replanting, albeit somewhat belatedly, it 
would seem appropriate that I should state 
briefly what has been the record of this 
company in that matter. We started planting 
or replanting with high yielding stock 30 
years ago and from that point carried on 
progressively until the interruption of the 
war years. Immediately on regaining posses- 
sion of our estates we resumed these opera- 
tions and in the postwar period have 
replanted, in round figures, 10,000 acres. We 
have further commitments up to the end of 
1956 to replace 3,500 acres and our total post- 
war expenditure in respect of all these areas 
will amount to nearly $10 million. Other 
companies in this Group have followed a 
similar course and the Group as a whole, 
including this company, has since 1947 
replanted or committed itself to replant 
nearly 50,000 acres, involving a total expendi- 
ture of about $40 million. This policy is not 
based on any position of special advantage or 
privilege. We share in common with others 
in the fortunes and misfortunes of the indus- 
try. The cost of such operations has been 
met out of our own resources, provision being 
made by means of an annual charge against 
revenue. But whatever may have been our 
achievements up to this point, we recognise 
there can be no halt. Replanting is a con- 
tinuing and never ending process. The stock 
used in our first replants is now outmoded 
and in a few years will be ripe for replace- 
ment, but from the figures I have given you 
will understand that we have still a consider- 
able area of old seedling rubber to be dealt 
with before we can advance to the stage of 
replanting to the second generation. Our 
estates on the whole have been well main- 
tained, although it should be appreciated 
from what I have already written that it has 
not been practicable in all respects to enforce 
on our Johore properties the high standards 
at which we aim. 


PROFITS 


The main factor in our substantially 
increased profits was the higher price 
obtained for our larger outputs. The greater 
part of our rubber was processed and sold in 
the form of concentrated latex which again 
realised a significant premium over the more 
conventional forms. This was supplemented 
by other specialised rubbers for which, how- 
ever, there is only a limited demand. There 
was a slight reduction im estate cost per 





THE INDUSTRY 


pound. But this saving is not likely to be 
repeated. Ar the higher level of price now 
prevailing, labour by agreement is receiving 
an increase in wages. We are glad that those 
who work for us should thus participate in 
the better fortunes of the industry. 


TEA 


Although from rubber we derived much 
the greater part of our profits, tea made on 
this occasion a valuable contribution. We, of 
course, have no control over the price of 
tea. We send our product to the open market 
to be sold at whatever price may prevail. Our 
experience in production and sale of tea is 
not dissimilar from that gairied in the course 
of dealing with other products of tropical 
agriculture. After enemy occupation we had 
to incur heavy expenditure in rehabilitating 
our tea areas with little or no revenue coming 
in. By 1952, when our work of recovery was 
complete and we were back to full produc- 
tion, the price of tea had declined so steeply 
that in that year we suffered a loss of nearly 
£40,000. Such are the vicissitudes of enter- 
prises in tropical agriculture. No assessment 
of its profitability or otherwise can be made 
by reference to one particular year. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS 


The table that follows shows the distribu- 
tion of profits earned by this company over 
the four years 1951/54: 

Per 
Profits centage 
: : £ 
Taxation—including Ex- 
port Duty and Malayan 
and UK Taxes....... 
Ploughed back into busi- 

TESS 6 ccevec tee sectees 

Cash to Stockholders. ... 


2,777,420 65-89 


794,738 18-85 
643,500 15-26 


4,215,658 100-00 


A fuller appreciation of the significance of 
these figures may be gained if I put it another 
way. Out of every £1 of profits, the Govern- 
ments of Malaya and the United Kingdom 
appropriate in taxes 13s., for the improve- 
ment of the business we plough back nearly 
4s., and the shareholder receives 3s. Over 
this period of four years the average return 
to the stockholder after deduction of income 
tax was no more than 4.92 per cent on the 
capital employed in the business. Those who 
indulge in pronouncements on profits and 
their distribution might perhaps with advan- 
tage acquaint themselves with the facts as set 
out here. 


GOVERNMENT PROPOSALS ON TAXATION 
AND REPLANTING 


I had occasion last autumn to issue a state- 
ment reviewing the Mudie Report. The 
Government of the Federation of Malaya has 
now issued a White Paper, under date of 
April 20th last, in the course of which it 
examines that report and announces its own 
findings, which are shortly to be made the 
subject of new legislation. The title of the 
White Paper, “ Taxation and Replanting in 
the Rubber Industry,” implies, quite rightly, 
that the two subjects are closely interrelated. 
Complaints against high taxation are wide- 
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spread and it is quite human to suppose 
that the industry in which one is engaged is 
a special victim, but making every allowance 
for that tendency it is difficult to dispute the 
contention that the rubber plantation indus- 
try operating in Malaya is harshly treated 
Those producers domiciled here, and they 
represent the major part of estate rubber pro- 
duction, have to bear all the taxes levied on 
industry in this country, namely, income tax 
calculated on profits from which no adequate 
deduction is allowed for the high cost of re- 
placement of buildings and equipment), 
profits tax and distribution tax. But in addi- 
tion they have to suffer a levy on out-turn in 
the form of an export duty. This is a tax 
which is easy of collection and there is no 
time lag. It is free from all the special 
administrative difficulties and complexities of 
assessing and collecting income tax in an 
eastern territory. It is consequently a con- 
stant temptation to governments hard pressed 
for revenue to resort to the easy method of 
screwing up export duty. But the pursuance 
of such a policy is not only inequitable ; it is 
also shortsighted. Malaya has no monopoly 
in rubber. It has to compete not only against 
the production of other countries but also 
to meet the formidable competition of syn- 
thetics which in the United States have 
hitherto enjoyed complete freedom from all 
taxation and, under private enterprise, will 
certainly not have to carry the burden of 
taxation to which producers of natural 
rubber in Malaya are now subjected. Rubber 
is a world commodity sold in world markets 
Producers cannot pass on export duty to their 
buyers ; it ranks as a charge on cost and to 
that extent impairs Malaya’s competitive 
power. 


INCREASED EXPORT DUTY 


Prior to 1951 export duty was for the 
most part levied at rates varying from 24 per 
cent to 5 per cent, and as this was calculated 
ad valorem Government profited from any 
increase in price. It was never accepted as 
a good form of taxation, but it was tolerated 
as being well within the administrative capa- 

ity of the Government machine as it then 
existed in Malaya and in the belief, encour- 
aged from official quarters, that when income 
tax was imposed and enforced export duty, 
if not abolished, would at least be reduced. 
But in 1951.Government adopted a course 
sadly defeating all such expectations and 
introduced a system of export duty, scaled 
according to price, beginning at 5 per cent 
and rising as high as nearly 13 per cent. 
Against that action the industry protested, 
naintaining that such a scale was intoler- 
ably burdensome, calculated to discourage 
replanting and other improvement works, 
ard a serious hindrance to competition 
azainst a growing and favoured synthetic 
industry. ° 


GOVERNMENT PROPOSALS 


Government’s proposals as now published 
are to reduce the existing scale of duty to a 
fractional extent up to a price of 75 cents 
per Ib. (21 pence), at 80 cents to maintain 
the existing rate, at 90 cents—which happens 
to be below the current price—to increase 
the rate by over 21 per cent, and to step it 
up still further at prices above that level. 
Government will also undertake to pay $400 
per acre (i.e., half the average cost) towards 
the cost of replanting up to 2] per cent of 
an estate’s planted acreage, provided replant- 
ing is done within seven years from the date 
when-this provision becomes effective, which 
is expected to be July Ist next. 


COST TO GOVERNMENT 


After providing for assrstance to small- 
holders, calculated on a different basis, it is 
stated that the maximum cost of this replant- 
ing scheme is $280 million. This figure, 


however, is the product of an arithmetical 
calculation which omits to take into account 
other offsetting factors. The $112 million 
set aside for smallholders is most unlikely 
to be spent within the stipulated period, nor 
is it at all likely that all estate owners will 
apply and qualify for grants whilst those 
who do will be subject to income tax on 
any such payments as they may receive except 
in the sad event of trading at no profit. These 
proposed grants have been wrongly described 
on occasions as “ subsidies ” or “ free gifts.” 
They are in fact recoverable. Recovery, it 
is true, is contingent on price, a contingency 
that cannot now be dismissed as remote since 


the present price is at the point of substantial . 


recovery with a distinct prospect of its con- 
tinuance for some time. On its crop as 
estimated for this year and at the present 
price of rubber, this company will be called 
upon to pay additional export duty amount- 
ing to $380,000. A gift horse possessing 
such a nasty bite may well be looked in the 
mouth. No one could claim to make any 
reliable prediction regarding the probable 
price of rubber over the next eleven years, 
the full period of the scheme, but if the 
history of price over the last eight years 
should repeat itself, Government would re- 
cover over the next eight years even more 
than their unrealistically calculated maximum 


it] 


outlay. 


THE SCHEME’S INEQUITIES 


Although grants are to be made to estates 
at the uniform rate of $400 per acre there is 
to be no corresponding uniformity in repay- 

nent. Recovery is to be based on output 
with no adjustment as between one estate 
and another. The effect of this must be 
that estates which have a high rate of out- 
put consequent on earlier replanting will pay 
back three or even four times as much per 
acre as estates which have done little or no 
replanting. The teaching of the parable of 
the talents is thus put into reverse. From 
him who has used his talents profitably much 
is to be taken away and the reward is to go 
to him who has wrapped his talents in the 
napkin of obsolete seedling rubber. 


ITS ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES 


The scheme is specially designed to assist 
those producers who have hitherto done little 
or no replanting. There can be little expecta- 
tion that that class, in so far as they replant 
at all, will do other than confine their 
activities to the limits of the scheme—21 per 
cent of their areas. The probable result will 
be that by the distant 1970's such producers 
will have reached the stage of having only 
one-fifth to one-quarter of their areas pro- 
ducing from modern stock, by which time 
the greater part of such estates will have 
reached an advanced stage of deterioration. 
This attempt to fix the existing pattern of 
estates and to check the trend to more con- 
solidated economic units seems singularly 
ill-judged. The White Paper states that the 
“industry faces a crisis without precedent 
in its own chequered history.” The treat- 
ment prescribed would seem to belie this 
serious diagnosis. Government’s proposals 
are no doubt well intentioned but economic 
ills cannot be cured by discarding sound 
principles in favour of political expediency. 
Internal law and order and an equitable 
system of taxation are the essential needs 
of the industry, Only in so far as these are 
met will confidence be renewed and the 
energies of the industry set free to deal 
effectively with its problems. 


STAFF 


From what I have written earlier in this 
eet ee will appreciate how 
greatly indebted they are to the company’s 
staff and all who serve under them, cupectlty 
those in dangerous places. 
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THE CHLORIDE 
ELECTRICAL STORAGE 


EXPANDING MARKET FOR PRODUCTS 


The sixty-fourth ordinary genera! 
of The Chloride Electrical Storage ( 
Limited was held on June 8th at (iif; 
Junction, Nr. Manchester, Mr A. W. Browne 
OBE, MIEE (the chairman), presidi: 


The following is an extract from 
lated statement: Probably the 
portant development during the vas 
the repatriation of a block of £1,573.688 ° A” 
Ordinary Stock which in Septembe: 
chased by Lazard Brothers & 
Limited from The Electric Stor 
Company of Philadelphia and off< he 
public, with preferential consid i to 
existing Stockholders. As a dire 
this successful operation, the nun 
Stockholders rose from 2.500 
mately 4,800 and the market fo: 
Ordinary Stock has been broadene: 
ably. The increasing interest and 
in your Company ®@ reflected by the, 
of stock held in small units. The 
members at this date holding st 
or less is approximately 2,600. 


5 <= oo 


The main business of our G: 
manufacture and sale of storage | 
all purposes under various track 
best known of which are Fxi 
Pertrix, Tudor, Chloride, Ex 


Alklum. In addition, we are in iin 
plastics, pneumatic equipment, n 
tools, various products in the san 
try and a range of barrier creams | 
tion against dermatitis. 

Our activity overseas includes 
ture and assembly of storage 
Australia, Belgium, Canada, Den: i, 
New Zealand, Pakistan and Sou! \frica, 
with representation in nearly every f 
country in the world. 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


Turning to the year’s accounts, 
seen that the Group has again 
factory results. Although the co ud, 
our principal raw material, rose 1s the 
end of the year, the average cos! 


year was not much greater th luring 
the previous year. Increased costs wet 
experienced, however, in labour, : terials 

1 


and charges such as fuel and trans; \s 
result of continuous efforts to inc: eff 
ciency by judicious capital expe: 
improvements in methods of n 

and distribution, it has been po 
absorb these increased costs withoul 49) 
general increase in prices. 


Your Directors declared a dividend 
123 per cent on the “A” and “ B” Ordinary 
Stock, which, together with the 5 pet cm 
paid last October, makes 17} per cent for lis 
year, against 124 per cent paid last year on 


present capital. 


Throughout the year competition hus con 
tinued to increase and we have maimtaince 
our policy of improving production te hnig 
wherever practicable for the purpore | 
increasing production at lower cost. At © 
same time the work on general res: 
development has gone forward, ° 
economy can be accepted unless the po cy ot 
producing only the highest quality produc 
can be fully maintained. 

It is difficult to foresee more than the 
immediate future, particularly as our #! UG 
are so much bound up with the econom life 
of this and other countries. I can conclude, 
however, with some confidence, based on 7 
expanding market for our products and 
increasing efficiency in our organisation. 

The report was adopted. 


> mmo of 
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UNION CORPORATION LIMITED 


LORD BRACKEN’S TRIBUTE TO THE LATE MR P. M. ANDERSON 


GOLD MINING 


11 general meeting was held in 
on May 24, 1955, Viscount 
B ‘ding. The chairman, in moving 
of the report and accounts for 


et il year, said: 
G —Before dealing with the 
fort ess which we meet to transact, I 


to say something, however inade- 

: the eminent services rendered 

oration by the late Mr P. M. 

Much of our present prosperity 
wisdom, knowledge and stead- 

ch he showed as chief executive 

corporation, 

He ew that enterprise and boldness 
the first qualities required of a 

croup. He also knew that these 


essent ialities must be tempered by per- 
severing prudence in matters of finance. 

Rare are the men who can successfully 
con » qualities of daring and caution: 

eter Anderson was one of them. 

We have indeed every reason to be grateful 
for all that Mr Anderson did for this corpor- 
ation. Outstanding among his later achieve- 
ments was the care he took in providing for 
his or. It was a happy day for this 
corporation when he brought our new man- 
aging director into its service. We wish Mr 
I. P. Stratten all good fortune in fulfilling the 
heavy responsibilities that now rest upon his 


If Mr Anderson was a most wise and 
careful steward of our affairs, he was also one 
of the most public spirited men of his gener- 
ition. No one can overestimate the work he 
1 for the University of the Witwatersrand 
during the many years he served as chairman 
of ouncil. During his long period of 
¢ the University became widely known at 
home and abroad as a place of liberal and 
humane learning and of sound teaching. 
Mr Anderson, who was the most modest 

would be the last to claim credit for 
this, but the many distinguished people who 
worked under his chairmanship would stake 
that claim for him. 


YEAR’S RESULTS 


I now have to submit the accounts of the 


corporation for the year 1954 together with 
the directors’ report. 

The gross profit for the year was 
£1,749,000, 


After providing £502,000 as against 
£433,000 in 1953 for taxation, the net profit 
was { 1,081,000. 

In 1953 your directors deemed it desirable 
—in view of the corporation’s heavy explora- 


tion programme—to increase substantially the 
exploration reserve account and they there- 
fore ppropriated £600,000 out of the profits 
th Pe. Your directors consider this 


the exploration reserve account, 
namely about £970,000, to be reasonably 
Sufficient for our present needs and accord- 
ingly last year they only appropriated 
£275,000 out of the’ current profits to main- 
tain the reserve at about the same level. 


Uhe board are of opinion that the staff 
Pension funds in London and Johannesburg 
ae adequate and so they have allotted 
i ‘00 from this year’s profits to pension 
‘unc account. I feel that shareholders will 
4pprove the appropriation. 

, You will see from the directors’ report 
= ve believe that our custom of declaring 
- ‘dends “ free-of-tax ” has caused some con- 
“sion in the calculation of yields. The board 


INDUSTRY AND OTHER INTERESTS REVIEWED 


therefore decided, commencing with the final 
dividend declared in respect of last year, to 
declare dividends gross but subject to deduc- 
tion of United Kingdom income tax: at the 
standard rate. As a result of this change of 
policy, the benefit of the recent reduction in 
the standard rate of UK income tax by six- 
pence in the £ will accrue direct to share- 
holders and not be retained in the business 
—as would have been the case if the dividend 
had been declared on a “ free-of-tax”’ basis. 


The dividends declared for the year were 
equivalent to 2s. 8.909d. gross per share as 
compared with 2s. 5.091d. for the previous 
year calculated on a similar basis. They 
absorb £701,000 and leave £382,000 to be 
carried forward to mew account against 
£358,000 brought forward. 


GOLD MINING INDUSTRY 


Before reviewing the affairs of the com- 
panies under our administration I should like 
to review briefly the position of the South 
African gold mining industry as a whole, in 
which we continue to be chiefly interested. 


While the average price received by the 
industry for its gold in 1954 was slightly 
higher than the official price for the previous 
year, the virtual disappearance of the pre- 
mium on gold sold for artistic and industrial 
purposes resulted in a slight overall decline 
in the average price received by the industry 
for its output. 


A satisfactory feature of the past year was 
the continued improvement in the supply of 
Native labour. As a result of this, as well 
as the substantial increase in production by 
the new mines in the Orange Free State and 
Far West Rand, the tonnage milled by the 
industry in 1954 increased by over 6 per cent 
to 62,354,500 tons. 


The overall yield increased from 3.893 dwt 
to 4.068 dwt per ton so that the total gold 
output rose by 1,241,498 ounces fine to 
12,682,328 ounces fine. 


Thus, notwithstanding the lower price 
received for gold, the working revenue, ex- 
cluding that from uranium reached 
£158,643,786, which is some £14,500,000 
higher than the previous year and is the 
highest figure on record. Working costs 
absorbed £120,435,001, so that the working 
profit was £38,208,785, or approximately 
£1,400,000 more than for the previous year. 


To the working profit must be added the 
estimated profits from uranium production 
totalling just over £8,100,000, or nearly four 
and a half times that for 1953. The total 
working profits for the industry therefore, 
including uranium, amounted in round 
figures to £46,300,000, or £7,700,000 more 
than in 1953. 


From this profit nearly £13 million was 
appropriated for capital expenditure, loan 
redemption and other items. 


Provision for taxation and Government’s 
share of profits is estimated at £14,275,000, 
being an increase of nearly £2 million. Net 
dividends distributed to shareholders in- 
creased by just under £920,000 to 
£19,127,166. 


Working costs for the whole industry in 
1954 rose by 2s. 2d. per ton milled and 
averaged 38s. 8d. per ton milled. In part this 
increase results from the tonnage contributed 
by the new producers, whose average work- 
ing costs are at present much above that for 
the whole industry. But working costs were 
also inflated by increases in the earnings of 
European and Native employees and by 


further increases in the cost of commodities 
and stores, the latter resulting largely from 
the higher railage rates introduced in recent 
years. 


However, in spite of the consequent in- 
increase in the pay limit, the development 
footage accomplished by the industry in 1954 
enabled the 1953 level of ore reserves to be 
increased fractionally to 168,280,265 tons. 
This is the first increase in the industry’s 
total ore reserves since the devaluation of 
sterling in 1949. In conformity with the 
higher pay limit the average grade of ore 
reserves was 0.28 dwt higher at 5.40 dwt. 


‘In reviewing the results of the gold mining 
industry for 1954 it is gratifying to note 
the increasing contribution to the indus- 
try’s output and profits of the new 
producers of the Orange Free State and Far 
West Rand, that is to say, those mines which 
have reached production since 1951. Last 
year the eight new producers in the Orange 
Free State and the four on the Far West 
Rand between them produced just under 
2,200,000 fine ounces of gold, equivalent to 
17.3 per cent of the whole industry’s output 
and accounted for nearly one-quarter of the 
industry’s working profits from gold. 


As the scale of operations of the newer 
and higher grade mines expands, and with 
the expected further expansion of uranium 
production, the industry’s already substantial 
contribution to the balance of payments of 
the Union of South Africa will increase 
materially. 


It is pleasing to note that the improve- 
ment in the supply of Native labour, which 
I mentioned last year, has continued into this 
year, though one cannot predict what further 
improvement may take place or for how long 
the present increase in the labour force will 
continue, as many factors influence the flow 
of Native labourers to the mines. 


Unfortunately the shortage of European 
underground personnel has so far prevented 
the mines from benefiting fully from the im- 
proved Native labour supply. 


This problem remains a serious one and 
much depends on the results of the present 
recruiting campaigns being carried out both 
in the Union and in Europe by the industry. 


GROUP INTERESTS 


I should now like to turn to the results 
of operations of the gold mining companies 
under our administration and of some of the 
other companies in which we are interested. 


GOLD 


East Geduld Mines, Limited.—The ton- 
nage milled in 1954 was 1,663,000 tons and 
the net profit was £1,771,529. Dividends 
totalling 3s. 9d. per unit of stock were de- 
clared and the balance carried forward was 
£608,645. 

Geduld Proprietary Mines, Limited.—The 
ore milled was 1,122,000 tons and the work- 
ing profit was £386,389. Income from in- 
vestments comprising principally holdings in 
East Geduld Mines and The Grootvlei Pro- 
prietary Mines amounted to £661,036 and 
the total profit for the year was £935,167. 
Dividends totalling 12s. 3d. per share were 
declared and £366,853 was carried forward. 


The Grootvlei Proprietary Mines, Limited. 
—The ore milled was 2,185,000 tons and the 
net profit was £1,274,287. Dividends total- 
pay ld. per unit of stock were declared, 
and £646,391 was carried forward. 
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Marievale Consolidated Mines, Limited.— 
The tonnage milled increased to the record 
figure of 800,000 tons and the net profit was 
£487,148. Dividends declared totalled 2s. 
per share and the balance unappropriated was 
£488,763. 

St. Helena Gold Mines, Limited.—The 
tonnage milled increased to 1,041,000 tons 
and the working profit was substantially 
higher at £757,917. A new vertical shaft is 
being sunk to open up the north-eastern 
portion of the property and the capacity of 
the reduction plant is being extended. The 
cost of the new shaft and extensions to the 
reduction plant will be financed out of profits 
which the mine should be able comfortably 
to provide over the period. 

Van Dyk Consolidated Mines, Limited.— 
The tonnage milled was 940,000 tons and the 
net profit was £22,653. Development work 
was continued in the No. 5 shaft area, dis- 
closing a small amount of further payable 
ore. 


OTHER INTERESTS 


San Francisco Mines of Mexico, Limited. 
—During the company’s financial year ended 
September 30, 1954, the mill treated a record 
tonnage of 738,800 tons of ore. The accounts 
of the year’s operations have not yet been 
published. 

Bay Hall Trust, Limited declared a divi- 
dend of 15 per cent less tax in respect of the 
year 1954 compared with 13.64 per cent for 
the previous year. At the end of 1954 the 
appreciation of its holdings over book cost 
amounted to £922,042. 


British Enka, Limited.—After providing 
£274,000 for depreciation and £303,000 for 
United Kingdom taxation, the consolidated 
net profit of this company and its sub- 
sidiaries for the year ended December 31, 
1954, was £306,000, compared with £351,000 
for the previous year. After crediting 
£82,000 taxation adjustment relating to pre- 
vious years, transferring £275,000 to general 
reserve and debiting £108,000 in respect of 
a dividend of 10 per cent recommended by 
the directors, the carry forward was increased 
by £5,000 to £189,000. 

South African Pulp and Paper Industries, 
Limited.—Initial paper production at the 
Tugela mill started in July, 1954, and paper 
of acceptable quality was being produced 
regularly by the year-end. Operations at 
both the Enstra and Tugela mills resulted 
in a trading profit of £730,791, the net profit 
being £324,557. An interim dividend of Is. 
per share was declared. 

Owing to the deterioration of trading con- 
ditions in this unprotected industry and the 
need therefore for strengthening the cash 
position the directors did not feel justified in 
distributing a further dividend. 


EXPLORATION 


You will have seen from the directors’ 
report that drilling operations by Capital 
Mining Areas, Limited, during 1954 have in- 
dicated that the area underlain by payable 
Kimberley Reef is larger than we visualised 
this time last year. Drilling operations are 
still in progress but I am pleased to be able 
to say that the company hopes shortly to 
apply to the Government for a mining lease 
over part of the area. 
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Some values in the Kimberley Reet 
sufficiently encouraging to warrant heute 
work have been obtained in boreholes drilled 
= one of the corporation’s subsidiary i 
ploratory companies operatin diacent ta 
Capital Mining Areas. yoy of is an 
subsidiary companies in the Bethal 


+ 8. 8 . ° an 
adjoining districts has so far encountered 
thing of economic interest. Options over 


large areas have been abandoned 
Mineral prospecting is a most di 


Fie , 
undertaking and as work proceeds scandens 
interpretations of the geology are accepted 
and frequently later amended o; liscarded 
resulting often in. option areas bei; a 


up and later abandoned. For a 
reasons it has been our custom not + 
publish the results of our prospecting work or 
that of our subsidiaries until a project 4 
considered suitable for presentation to the 


public. 
Your directors are satisfied that this policy 
is in the best interests of shareholders, 


In concluding my review of the past year 
I should like to take the opportunity of ex. 
pressing our thanks to the staff of the cor- 
poration both in South Africa and London 
and to the managers, staff and employees of 
the companies under our administration for 
their loyal and efficient services during the 
year. 

In reply to a member’s question the chair- 
man said that he could not at this stage add 
anything more to what had already been said 
in his address about the developments in the 
Bethal area. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the retiring directors re-elected. 





ALBRIGHT & WILSON 
LIMITED 


(Manufacturers of Industrial Chemicals) 
SATISFACTORY TRADING YEAR 
MR KENNETH WILSON’S STATEMENT 


The sixty-third Annual General Meeting 
of Albright & Wilson Limited was held on 
June 2nd at the Registered Office of the 
Company, Oldbury, Birmingham. Mr 
Kenneth H. Wilson, OBE, JP, presided. The 
following is the Chairman’s statement: 


The year 1954 was a satisfactory trading 
year throughout our Group of companies. 
Turnover increased in each of the countries 
in which we operate, and three new manu- 
facturing units of much importance to us 
were completed during the year and are now 
operating. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


The expansion in gross profit during 1954 
has partially been offset by the substantial 
depreciation charges which have risen by 
£606,000 to a total of £1,276,000. This is 
due to the heavy capital outlays we have 
made, not only in this country but also very 
notably in the USA and Canada. Even so, 
the net profit, after deducting tax and the 
minority interest in subsidiary companies, 
has increased by £153,000 over the previous 
year’s total of £710,000. 


The total Ordinary Dividends for the year 
1954 amount to 22} per cent as against 174 
per cent for 1953. The distribution remains 
at somewhat less than one third of the net 
earnings after providing for the Preference 
Dividend, and corresponds to approximately 
6 per cent (before tax) on the net worth of 
the Group as attributable to the Ordinary 
Share Capital. 


The figure at which the investments in 
Subsidiaries have stood in the books of the 


parent company is substantially lower than 
even the most conservative estimate of their 
true value. It is felt that at least some of 
the growth of our overseas investment should 
be recognised and accordingly it has been 
decided to adjust the value of the principal 
companies in the Albright & Wilson balance 
sheet to accord with their nominal capital. 
This results in a net increase of £1,119,206 
in the book value of shares in subsidiary 
companies. 


It will be seen that the increase has been 
put to a reserve entitled “Surplus on Re- 
valuation of Shares in Subsidiaries ” and your 
directors recently announced that Treasury 
approval had been received to the capitalisa- 
tion of the major part of this reserve by the 
issue of one new Ordinary Share for every 
two Ordinary Stock Units held. The appro- 
priate resolutions to carry this issue into 
effect will be put to an Extraordinary General 
Meeting to be held immediately after the 
close of the ordinary business of this meeting. 


REVIEW OF COMPANY AFFAIRS— 
UNITED KINGDOM 


_ Albright & Wilson Limited—The most 
important development of the year was the 
completion of our new factories at Portis- 
head and Kirkby. The output of phosphorus 
from Portishead and of sodium tripolyphos- 
phate from Kirkby gradually increased dur- 
ing the second half of 1954 so that supplies 
of both products are now ample for present 
requirements and to cover market forecasts 
for several years ahead. 


We are pleased to announce that a new 
company has been formed in which the Brad- 
ford Dyers’ Association Limited and Albright 
& Wilson Limited are equal partners. Its 
purpose is the development and promotion 
of processes by which certain textiles may be 
made fire-retardant. 


Midland Silicones Limited.—In the course 
of the past year a mew agreement has been 
made between Dow Corning Corporation and 
ourselves, and as a result the plant at Barry 
in South Wales has been transferred from our 


ownership to that of Midland Silicones 
Limited, which company now manufactures 
as well as distributes silicones. The shares 
of the reorganised Midland Silicones Limited 
are held as to 60 per cent by Albright & 
Wilson Limited and 40 per cent by Dow 
Corning Corporation. 


OVERSEAS COMPANIES 


Oldbury Electric-Chemical Company 
(USA).—The development of the Oldbury 
Electro-Chemical Company’s new site a 
Colombus, Mississippi, is proceeding. Sodium 
chlorate manufacture began there in July 
1954, and a plant for the manufacture of 
phosphorus pentasulphide has now been 
completed at the Colombus site to supply the 


requirements of the Southern and South- 
Western States for this chemical. 
Electric Reduction Company of Canada 


Limited.—The growth of the Canadian mar- 
kets for phosphates and chlorates, although 
not so rapid as was generally predicted 
several years ago, has supported a satisfactory 
increase in the turnover of this company. 
The installation of the new phosphorus plant 
at Varennes has been completed 


Albright & Wilson (Australia) Proprietary 
Limited —This company is jointly owned by 
Imperial Chemical Industries of Australia 
and New Zealand Limited and ourselves 
Ever since its establishment fifteen years 499, 
the products of the joint company have bees 
sold through the extensive sales organisation 
of ICIANZ. This arrangement has been of 
great importance to the young company and 
has certainly speeded its growth. In the 
course of the year, it was agreed by ICIANZ 
and ourselves that the scale of operation 0 
Albright & Wilson (Australia) is now sufh- 
cient to warrant a separate sales organisation 
and this was accordingly established 
October, 1954. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted 
and the retiring directors re-elected. At! 
subsequent Extraordinary General Meeting 
resolutions were passed effecting the bonus 
issue of one Ordinary Share of 5s. for every 
two Ordinary Stock Units of 5s. he'd. 
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CAMMELL LAIRD & COMPANY LIMITED 


INCREASED EFFICIENCY—OUTCOME OF NEW SUBSIDIARY 


PLANS FOR DEVELOPMENT AND EXPANSION OF INTERESTS 


ORDERS ENSURE BUSY YARDS UNTIL 1957 


GROWING CONTINENTAL COMPETITION 


MR J. C. MATHER ON PROBLEMS CONFRONTING THE SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY 


T ninetv-first annual general meeting 
of Cammell Laird & Company Limited 
was held on June 7th at Birkenhead, Mr 
C. Mather, JP (the Chairman), presiding. 
The following is the Chairman’s statement 
which had been circulated with the report 
nts for the year ended December 


Or vary 1, 1954, the shipbuilding, 
e! > and ship-repairing activities of 
ny at Birkenhead were transferred 
olly-owned subsidiary, Cammell 

La « Company (Shipbuilders and 
Eng s) Limited. Your Board is satis- 
fied that this has resulted in more efficient 
nt and operation of those 


On June 21, 1954, the Company re- 


ecquired an interest of 25 per cent in the 
equity capital of English Steel Corporation 
Lin , approximately the same interest as 
was held before nationalisation of the Steel 
Industrv. 


On January 1, 1955, Mr P. Sydie, Assist- 
ent Managing Director of the Subsidiary 
Company, was appointed to the Board and 
will come before you for re-election. 


ACCOUNTS 


In consequence of the formation of 
Cammell Laird & Company (Shipbuilders 
& Engineers) Limited, the Accounts now 
include a Consolidated Balance Sheet and 
Consolidated Profit and Loss Account. 


The Parent Company’s Balance Sheet 
reflects the exchange of the Shipyard’s net 
assets for shares in the Subsidiary Com- 
peny; the Scrip Bonus Issue made by the 
Metropolitan-Cammell Carriage and Wagon 
Company, Limited ; and the transfer of part 
of the quoted securities into the investment 
in English Steel Corporation. Quoted 
secunties have also been reduced by the 
payment of the Capital Dividend approved 
at the last Annual General Meeting. The 
increase Of £75,896 in Debtors represents 
mainly additional dividends due from 
Assoc iated Companies. On the liability side 
of the Balance Sheet, the 50 per cent in- 
Crease in the Issued Capital gives effect to 
the Scrip Bonus Issue approved last year; 
the Reserves position is explained in the 
Notes on the Accounts and is dealt with later 
m this Statement. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


Dealing first with those Assets which have 
hot been mentioned in the previous para- 
graph, you will note that Fixed Assets, after 
depreciation, have been increased by 
42.406.  Stock-in-Trade and Work in 
aneanes again show a considerable increase, 
pene to £4,814,882, but Instalments 
arin show an even greater increase, and 
the net figure is reduced by £641,245. 
RauG resources represented by Cash, Bills 
“<ceivable and Funds at Short Notice are 
mcreased by £770,773. 


Reserves. Total Reserves amount to 


£7,169,352, of which £1,567,160 is retained 
in Revenue Reserves to meet specific and 
general eontingencies, £240,554 in the 
Debenture Stock Sinking Fund and 
£5,361,638 in Capital Reserves. This latter 
figure represents approximately the book 
value of the Company’s quoted securities and 
the estimated sum required to meet the com- 
mitments which your board has under con- 
sideration for the development and expansion 
of the Company’s interests. These include 
the construction by the subsidiary of a new 
drydock at Birkenhead to which I referred 
last year. The cost of this will be consider- 
able, but without it the larger ships now 
being built cannot be docked for maintenance 
and repair and this work will go elsewhere. 
Further plans for the modernisation of the 
yard at Birkenhead include the extension and 
improvement of existing shops, the construc- 
tion of new drawing and general offices to 
replace the inadequate and _ unsuitable 
accommodation at present available, and the 
possibility of having to provide for the gas 
freeing of oil tankers. Your board is con- 
vinced that these and other plans now under 
active consideration are essential to maintain 
the earning capacity of the Company. 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNT 


Trading profit, after again taking into 
account a proportion of profit on work-in- 
progress, is reduced by £105,756, due to 
fewer vessels being actually completed and 
delivered during the year. The increase of 
£53,860 in dividends and interest reflects 
the investment in English Steel Corporation 
and a small increase in the dividend received 
from Metro-Cammell. Charges are £46,854 
higher, due to an increase in depreciation and 
expenses in connection with the increase in 
share capital and formation of the subsidiary, 
but taxation is £94,200 lower, leaving the 
net profit available only slightly less than 
last year. There are no profits from previous 
years to be brought in, but a provision of 
£90,000 is no longer required and has been 
brought into account. The net profit avail- 
able to the shareholders of Cammell Laird 
& Company, Limited, after retention of 
£295,970 by the subsidiary company, is 
£448,746. Your board recommends a final 
dividend of 10% per cent, making the total 
distribution for the year £424,225, leaving 
£24,521 to be added to the carry forward. 


CAMMELL LAIRD & COMPANY 
(SHIPBUILDERS & ENGINEERS) LIMITED 


Ship Construction——During the year eight 
ships were launched totalling 72,080 gross 
tons which, compared with the previous 
year’s tonnage of 61,750, shows an increase 
of 10,330 gross tons. I am pleased to report 
this improvement which reflects the benefit 
we are getting from our new welding bay 
which came into production at the end of 
1953 and to which I referred in my report 
last year. The eight ships launched were as 
follows:—ss Hubert, cargo-passenger liner 


for The Booth Steamship Company, Limited; 
ss Hemiglypta, tanker for the Shell Tankers, 
Limited ; ss Esso Cambridge, tanker for 
the Esso Petroleum Company, Limited ; ss 
Stanvac India, tanker for the Standard- 
Vacuum Transportation Company, Limited ; 
HMS Whitby, Anti-Submarine Frigate for 
the Royal Navy; mv Doris, cargo ship 
for Doris Compania Naviera SA; ss Man- 
chester Mariner, cargo liner for Manchester 
Liners, Limited; and the mv Cheshire 
Coast, cargo vessel for Coast Lines Limited. 
Seven ships, including four of those 
launched, have been fitted out and delivered 
to their Owners. It is matter for satisfaction 
that the aircraft-carrier Ark Royal completed 
her contractors’ trials satisfactorily in, Sep- 
tember last year and was subsequently com- 
missioned and handed over on February 26th 
this year. 


MARINE ENGINEERING 


During the year seven sets of steam 
double-reduction geared turbine machinery, 
totalling 79,125 SHP were built and tested 
in our main Engine Shop. Work is also 
going ahead on the construction of 14 diesel 
engines for the Royal Navy whilst our ~— 
Shop, in addition to executing a great dea 
of fabrication work for the Engine Shop, 
produced 14 boilers of different types giving 
. total evaporation of 743,000 lb of steam per 

our, 


SHIP REPAIRING 


Our Shiprepairing Department has carried 
out repairs to 173 ships during the period 
under review, including several refit jobs 
for the Royal Navy. 


THE OUTLOOK 


As far as the future is concerned, we have 
orders on hand which will keep us busy 
until the end of 1957. During the year a 
number of orders have been lost due to our 


extended delivery position, but, in spite of . 


this, I am pleased to report that we have 
been successful in obtaining contracts for 
the construction of four ships. Although 
inguiries for new tonnage were not very 
numerous there was a general tendency 
towards the end of the year for shipowners 
to place orders, and quite a number of these 
orders, as well as some shiprepairing con- 
tracts, found their way to Continental yards. 
The reason for losing this business was due 
to the quicker delivery, with the resultant 
saving in cost, quoted by Continental yards, 
which have the advantage of an adequate 
labour force to draw from and no demarca- 
tion problems such as we are experiencing 
in this country. 


If we are to improve our position and 
maintain full employment in our industry we 
must be critical of our own shortcomings 
and do our utmost to put them right. I will 
refer briefly to some of them. We have a 44- 
hour working week and whilst many of our 
employees observe this condition conscien- 
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tiously there are many who do not. We also 
experience a high percentage of absenteeism, 
and much of this is not justifiable. Produc- 
tion is also affected by inter-union disputes 
over the demarcation of jobs, and we con- 
sider that this matter should be tackled by the 
trade unions at a national level. Bans on 
vertime are now prevalent in our industry 
id these have a serious and crippling effect 
yn production f these problems could be 
srcome our industry would be in a much 
rer position to attract the additional 
usiness necessary to ensure the prosperity 
the industry and all engaged in it. 


THE METROPOLITAN-CAMMELL 
CARRIAGE AND WAGON COMPANY, 
LIMITED 
The Metropolitan-Cammell Carriage and 
Wagon Company, Limited, attained a 
new record value of output of railway 
rolling stock last year. Deliveries of 
passenger coaches for overseas included 
a number of light-weight vehicles of 
aluminium alloy construction specially de- 
signed by the company for the East African 
Railways, and steel coaches for South Africa, 
Nigeria and Egypt. Large numbers of 
wagons also were shipped to Rhodesia, East 
and West Africa, India, Pakistan, Egypt, and 
the Sudan. For British Railways the com- 
pany continued deliveries of standard steel 
coaches and completed nearly 4,600 wagons. 


Valuable new export contracts included 
200 coaches, and parts for 100 more, for the 
electrified services of the Central Railway of 
Brazil, 94 mechanical structures for diesel 
electric locomotives for Coras lompair 
Eireann, and a 3-million dollar contract 
placed under the USA Foreign Aid Pro- 
gramme for 2,000 wagons for the Indian 
Government Railways. An order received for 
72 diesel railcars was the first for vehicles of 
this type to be placed with a private contrac- 
tor by British Railways under their new 
diesel programme 

These and other overseas and home orders 
included in the company’s production pro- 
gramme for the present year were secured 
under severe competitive conditions. There 
is no doubt that such conditions will con- 
tinue and that efforts to reduce costs and 
increase productivity must be intensified. 
With this object in view, extensive re-equip- 
ment and improved layout of some of the 
company’s workshops was sanctioned and 
partly carried out last year. 


A decrease in the demand for new public 
transport vehicles, due to the completion of 
the postwar renewal programmes of many of 
the larger operators in-the United Kingdom, 
resulted in a reduced output from the Com- 
pany’s "bus body building factory. Orders 
for smaller numbers of vehicles were taken 
against keen competition, but towards the end 
of the year some larger orders were received, 
including a number of "buses of the Com- 
pany’s lightweight design which provide sub- 
stantial savings in operating costs. Further 
“ Olympic ” integral "buses also were ordered 
by overseas customers, and efforts are con- 
tinuing to secure more export business. 


THE ENGLISH STEEL CORPORATION 
LIMITED 


In June, 1954, Cammell Laird & Company, 
Limited, resumed its interest in English Steel 
Corporation, Limited, when it acquired from 
the Iron and Steel Holding and Realisation 
Agency 25 per cent of the Equity share 
capital The remainder of the Ordinary 
Shares are held by Vickers, Limited, with 
whom the Company became associated in 
1929 when the steel interests of the two com- 
panies were merged in English Steel Cor- 
poration Limited. 


Despite a falling off in demand in the early 


part of the year, English Steel Corporation 
had a very successful year and the results 
were in excess of expectations at the time 
of the purchase. In the latter part of the year 
there was a large increase in the volume of 
orders for all of the Company’s products 
and the year 1955 commenced with a very 
satisfactory order book. 


All departments maintained a high level of 
production during the year and there was a 
record output of 567,000 tons of special steels. 
Taylor Brothers & Company, Limited— 
which is a wholly-owned subsidiary—cele- 
brated the centenary of its foundation with a 
record year in production of railway wheels 
and axles and tyres, of which 45 per cent was 
for direct or indirect export 

Firth-Vickers Stainless Steels Limited—in 
which English Steel Corporation has a 50 per 
cent interest—has had a successful year and 
the demand for its products is far greater 
than the capacity to produce. 

During their visit to Sheffield in October, 
Her Majesty the Queen and HRH the Duke 
of Edinburgh visited the Works and wit- 
nessed production in several departments. 


STAFF 


In conclusion I am sure that all share- 
holders will wish me to thank the manage- 
ment, staff and workpeople in our Subsidiary 
and Associated Companies for all they have 
done to produce the year’s result: 


The report and accounts were adopted 
and the dividends, as recommended, were 
approved, 

The retiring directors, Mr P. Sydie, Mr 
P J. D. Toosey, Mr J. H Bromfield and Mr 
P. B. Hunter, were re-elected ; the remunera- 
tion of the Auditors, Messrs Cooper Brothers 


& Company, having been fixed, the proceed- 
ings terminated 


























Prorit for the year 


APPROPRIATIONS: 
Income Tax and Profits Tax 
Transfers and Reserves 

Dividends (Net) 











Annual Accounts:— 


over 34 times Current Liabilities. 









restrictions 











PHILLIPS RUBBER SOLES LTD. 


The 28th Annuai Generai Meeting was held in London on 9th 
June, 1955, ‘he Chairman—Mr. Peter Pettit. D.S.O., presiding. 


THE ACCOUNTS for the year ended 28th February 1955, showed: 


(compared with £183,492 for the previous year). 


COT Ree eee Re eee ERE EEE EEE HEE EERE HEE EE HEE HER SEH HET O EE 


OORT RE ERE EO ER ERE HEHEHE HERES HEE EEE EE EEE EE RETO EE EEE E HED 


FREER RRO Re OEE EER EOE EERO EET EERE Eee EE EHO THE EERE EEE ER EEE EEE HER EEE HERES HEED 


The following is a summary of the Chairman’s Review which was circulated wil 
@ The Company’s liquid position at 28th February was good and Current Assets 
@ Sales of pHittips Soles and Heels again reached a new high record, and the hic! 


standards of quality were maintained in accordance with PHILLiPs long-established po 


@ Prices to the Trade had not been increased during the year, despite a further increas: 19 
wage rates and a substantial rise in the price of raw rubber 


@ Exports had gone up by over 10% to a new record total, despite quotas and exchange 


@ Plans were going ahead for the extension of the main Works in Manchester, and since 
the end of the year under review the 75-year-old business of Kempner & Brandon | \J.. 
makers of nursery and children’s shoes, had been purchased. 


The Report was adopted and the dividend (15 %—making 20% for the year) was approved. 
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EXPERT TOOL AND CASE 
HARDENING COMPANY 


FACTORS AFFECTING RES! 1S 


The thirty-fourth ordinary gener! meet. 
ing was held on June 8th in Lo Mr 
A. H. Redfern (the Chairman) pr: 


t 

The following is an extract 
circulated statement: I must say out. 
set that the results are disappoi but 
the reduction in profits was ca to 4 
large extent through unforeseen im- 
stances of a non-recurring nature 
extensive structural repairs had to 
out at the Factory of one of your ry 
Companies. This meant that the: nc 
effective production for the best | f the 
year, resulting in a net loss. Sec 
reorganisation of two of your Fa 
increase output has taken very mu 
than was anticipated. 


The net profit before taxation ar ts to 
£67,506, compared with £127,261 tor the 
previous year. ‘Taxation absorbs (41,204 
leaving a net balance of £26,302. 

The new selling organisation, Adams 
Ashmore and Company Limited, which 
commenced operations at 205/207. Great 
Portland Street, London, W.1, on March 1, 
1954, has more than justified your Board's 


expectations. During the year a Branch 
was opened at 20, Princess Street, Man- 
chester,.1, which also shows health: 
of expansion. 


sions 
» 


With regard to the current year, the 
position has started to improve as regards 
both sales and profits, and the Directors 
feel that the effort put in during 1954 1s 
bearing fruit. 

The report was adopted and total 


dividend of 17} per cent was appro 
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NATIONAL BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 


SATISFACTORY EXPANSION OF BUSINESS 


MR ARTHUR H. ENSOR ON TRADING AND INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS 


The nual general meeting of The 
Norn Bank of New Zealand Limited will 
he held on July 7th in London. 


The wing are extracts from the circu- 
lated s ent of the Chairman, Mr Arthur 


Tu - to the accounts for the year 
ended March 31, 1955, Deposit and Current 
Accounts at £60,024,000 show an increase of 

‘5 There is little change in the 

Payable and Other Liabilities. On 

ets side of the Balance Sheet the 
hange is shown in our Advances 

hicl t £39,786,000, showing an in- 
crease of £10,371,000 over last year. Part of 
se is accounted for by the return 
enterprise of the financing of meat 
xT Other factors, however, affecting 
| for bank credit have been operat- 

Zealand to which I will refer 


The profit brought in after providing 
s £265,430, which is an increase 

{Sz over the figure for last year and 
fiects the higher average level of our profit- 
sets. The results are particularly 

when viewed against the back- 

f the continued increase in our run- 


expenses. 


From the net profit we have allocated 
to Contingency Account and in 
January last we paid an interim dividend of 
4 per t actual, less United Kingdom In- 
om at 9s. in the £. The Directors now 
recommend a final dividend of 6 per cent 
cl ess United Kingdom Income Tax at 
ts. 6d. in the £, making a total distribution 

10 per cent for the year. ‘This leaves a 
balance to be carried forward to the current 
f £188,050. 


SHARE CAPITAL 


J 


li may not have been generally realised 
ihat under the National Bank of New 
Zealand Limited Act, 1873, incorporating the 
Company in New Zealand, each share carried 
a reserve lability of £7 10s in addition to 
the uncalled amount of each share. 


This position has long been recognised as 
unrealistic, and I am very pleased to say that 
the New Zealand Government have fully 
appreciated that the relative clause in the 


Act was not in accord with present-day 
practice and the necessary amending legisla- 
lon has now been passed removing the 
reserve requirement. 


The Directors have had under considera- 
ten the question of improving the capital 
Clure and recommend for your approval 
the capitalisation of £400,000 from General 
Reserve to be applied in paying up 10s. of 
the uncalled liability on each of the 800,000 
issued shares of £7 10s. each, making them 


£3 paid, 
hi is further recommended that each of 


1 se shares should then be sub-divided into 
lnree shares of £2 10s. each, £1 paid. 
In connection with this recommendation 


the Directors have transferred £400,000 from 
Contingency Account to General Reserve. 


strict 


BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT 


it 's satisfactory to record that the number 
of ©ur Customers continues to show a steady 
crease. We have opened new branches at 
Mount Roskill (Auckland) and at Huntly, and 
ove agency at Colombo Street (Christchurch) 
as been Converted into a full branch. We 
“Te POW in occupation of our new premises 


at Upper Hutt, Otorohanga, Putaruru and 
Colombo Street (Christchurch) ; a new build- 
ing is in course of erection at Tokoroa, and 
major extension and reconstruction work is 
being carried out at Nelson and Te 
Awamutu. A site for a new branch has been 
purchased at Feilding and it is hoped to 
build there shortly. We have a total of 136 
branches and agencies throughout New 
Zealand, and although this gives us a good 
network of branches in the more important 
districts we are always mindful of the neces- 
sity of extending our representation in other 
developing areas. 


PRIMARY PRODUCTION 


The season has, in general, been dry, 
although rains fell in most parts of the 
country in time to save the farming industry 
from the worst effects of drought conditions. 
Production has been maintained surprisingly 
well and the volume of output of all primary 
products must be regarded as satisfactory. 


The quantity of butter and cheese pur- 
chased for export for the eight months to 
March, 1955, was 226,000 tons, an increase 
of 9,000 tons on the same period last year. 
The depressed market for milk powder has, 
however, resulted in a fall in milk powder 
production. Export killings of meat from 
October to March totalled 269,000 tons as 
against 234,000 tons for the same period last 
year. The heavy killings of the early part of 
the season have been well maintained and 
output for the full season will be high. 


The bulk purchase contract with the 
United Kingdom for butter and cheese was 
cancelled as from August Ist last and the 
contract for meat as from October Ist. These 
products have now to be sold in the United 
Kingdom on the open market in competition 
with the produce from other countries and 
remaining Ministry of Food stocks. In the 
months since the bulk purchase contracts 
were ended inevitable difficulties have arisen 
caused by the transition from a long period 
of Government control to a free market. 
Amongst these may be mentioned the carry- 
over of a considerable stock of cheese belong- 
ing to the Ministry of Food. There have 
also been changes in consumer preferences 
which have adversely affected, for example, 
the demand for frozen beef. Disposal of the 
Ministry of Food’s stocks of meat has, during 
this transition period, caused some em- 
barrassment to the market, particularly at a 
time when production in the United King- 
dom of home-killed meat has been higher 
than expected. On the whole, however, apart 
perhaps from some descriptions of frozen 
beef, the free market has not so far been 
unsatisfactory. 


The season for wool production has been 
a very good one and the volume of wool sold 
is expected to be about 2 per cent up on last 
season. Prices declined from the opening of 
the season until December, but since then 
there has been a rising tendency. Prices 
until the end of January were lower by 24 
per cent than for the same period the pre- 
vious year, but the firmer market since then 
will bring the season’s average price up to 
approximately last season’s level. The out- 
standing feature in the wool market this year 
has been the relatively favourable price move- 
ment of crossbred wools—which make up the 
bulk of the New Zealand output—compared 
with the finer merino types. The demand 
from the United Kingdom and the Continent 
of Europe has so far been strong, with 
Germany buying more than in previous 
years. 





GENERAL TRADING AND INDUSTRIAL 
CONDITIONS 


During the year the Government intro- 
duced several measures designed to give 
greater economic freedom. The system of 
exchange allocation for imports which was 
imposed as a special measure in 1952 to 
curb the excessive rate of imports, was ter- 
minated as from January Ist last. There 
has been, in addition, a progressive liberalisa- 
tion of import controls, whilst a large num- 
ber of goods has been removed from price 
control. 


Ar the end of March the Dominion’s net 
overseas assets totalled £94 million compared 
with £129 million a year earlier. The total 
reached a peak of £139 million in June last 
but thereafter commenced to fall as a result 
of heavy importations which arrived in late 
1954 and early 1955. There has not this 
year been the seasonal growth in the balances 
which we have been accustomed to expect 
from December onwards and this is to some 
extent accounted for by the change to the 
free marketing of meat and dairy produce. 
Payment is not now received until these pro- 
ducts have arrived in the United Kingdom 
and have been sold through trade channels, 
whereas, under the bulk buying contracts 
payment was received when the produce was 
put on board the overseas ships in New 
Zealand ports. 


Retail trade has been buoyant; turnover 
has been higher and stocks have been in 
adequate supply. There were no major 
strikes or labour troubles during the year. 
There are strong  indications—although 
figures are not available to support this— 
that a factor contributing to the growth of 
demand for consumer goods has been the 
increase in the use of hire purchase finance, 
and there can be little doubt that a further 
growth in the total of hire purchase loans 
would at this stage be harmful to the 
economy. 


Secondary industries continue to expand 
under the stimulus of a high demand for 
almost all types of goods. The general 
picture is one of prosperity but it cannot be 
too often emphasised that with its high 
volume of overseas trade and its high and 
rigid internal cost structure, New Zealand is 
very vulnerable to changes in the value of 
its exports upon which the standard of living 
depends. The Reserve Bank has recently 
emphasised that the Dominion must con- 
centrate increasingly on improving its com- 
petitive position, which entails research into 
new methods of efficient production, more 
attention to quality, packaging and advertis- 
ing, adaptability in production to meet any 
changes in market conditions and consumers’ 
preferences; but it is also vital that the 
country’s competitive position should not be 
undermined by inflation. Unfortunately, 
signs of inflation are still present, one indica- 
tion of an overloaded economy being the 
continued shortage of labour, to which my 
predecessor referred last year. Moreover, 
retail prices have continued to rise in the 
absence of any rise in the price index for 
imported goods, and the pressure on the 
Dominion’s overseas reserves is considerable. 


CREDIT RESTRAINT 


The Reserve Bank has used the monetary 
weapon under its control in order to prevent 
undue expansion of bank crec.t and the 
reserve ratio applicable to the tr ding banks 


has been adjusted from time to t:me in order 
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to keep their free cash at a low level. In 
addition, the Reserve Bank’s discount rate 
was increased on November 26th last from 
3} per cent to 4 per cent, and although there 
is no organised discount market through 
which this rate can make itself felt, the banks 
now have to pay the higher rate should they 
borrow temporarily from the Reserve Bank. 


‘These measures necessitate the banks 
following a cautious and conservative lend- 
ing policy but will not reduce the pressure 
from the public for bank advances. For a 
policy of credit restraint to be properly effec- 
tive throughout the economy it is necessary 
for it to be brought home firmly to the 
borrowing public and this is best achieved 
by an appropriate increase in the cost of 
borrowing. The present level of bank interest 
rates is, however, unlikely to act as a deter- 
rent to the borrower and seems out of line 
with the general pattern of interest rates in 
other sectors of the economy. 


In existing circumstances it is important 
that development plans should not be forced 
ahead too rapidly, that the strain on domestic 
savings should be relieved in appropriate 
cases by external borrowing, and that a 
realistic interest rate structure be maintained. 


The Capital Issues Committee dealt with 
an increased number of applications this year 
from companies desiring either to increase 
their capital or borrow on mortgage. Applica- 
tions for the year ended March 31, 1955, 
amounting to £41 million were approved, an 
increase of £17 million over the previous 
year, and the pressure which this has put on 
available funds has tended to tighten condi- 
tions in the capital market. 


Local bodies have had difficulty in obtain- 
ing their loan requirements, but this appears 
to have been caused by an increase in the 
demands of this sector rather than by a 
reduction in the amount of money being in- 
vested in this type of loan. The Government 
loan of £30 million which was placed on the 
market in June last was oversubscribed. In 
addition to that loan two Government loans 
totalling just over £20 million were offered 
in September to the public for conversion of 
maturing issues. About 80 per cent of the 
amount was successfully converted and the 
balance redeemed in cash. A £10 million 
loan with a 30 year term and interest at 34 
per cent was also successfully floated in 
London at an issue price of £98. 


IMPORTANT PROJECTS 


Further substantial progress has been made 
in the utilisation of the Dominion’s resources 
of exotic forests. The large new Kraft pulp 
and paper mill of New Zealand Forest Pro- 
ducts Limited, has been in production for the 
full year and 42,500 tons of pulp and 17,500 
tons of paper have been produced. The 
Company has also produced during the same 
period an immense quantity of timber and 
timber products including 55 million board 
feet of sawn timber and 65 million square 
feet of wall board. The new construction 
programme of Whakatane Board Mills 
Limited is proceeding well. Remarkable 
progress has also been made with the 
erection of the large newsprint and pulp mill 
at Kawerau for the Tasman Pulp and Paper 
Company, Limited, and with the building of 
the new town to house the staff and workers 
of the mill. This reflects great credit on the 
State Departments responsible for the 
various associated works and upon the con- 
tractors who have carried out the construc- 
tion work with energy and efficiency. The 
plant is expected to be in operation shortly. 
The announcement that the Commonwealth 
Development Finance Company Limited has 
acquired a share interest and has provided 
£2,500,000 of debenture capital underlines 
the importance of the project to the economy 
both of New Zealand and the Common- 
wealth. 
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BRITISH TIMKEN LIMITED 


MR JOHN PASCOP’S SPEECH 


Mr John Pascoe, Chairman and Managing 
Director, at the Annual General Meeting of 
British Timken Limited in Birmingham, 
after dealing with the published accounts, 
said : In the balance sheet of British Timken 
Limited the value of freehold properties 
shows an increase of £976,443, mainly 
accounted for by the amount expended at 
the Daventry factory during the year of 
approximately £340,000, and the purchase 
of the freehold of the Duston factory site 
involving the transfer of £498,000. 


The Group’s capital commitments at the 
date of the balance sheet amounted to 
£823,000. This large figure is an indication 
of your Board’s determination to maintain 
our manufacturing facilities at the highest 
level of efficiency and to press on with the 
development of our new factory at Daventry. 

Group turnover showed a. satisfactory 
increase over the previous year, all our 
factories having been fully employed on a 
two-shift basis. As manufacturers of anti- 
friction bearings, our products reach all 
branches of industry, consequently our 
fortunes are bound up with those of industry 
as a whole, and not with any particular 
section. The sources from which we 
receive our orders are world-wide in 
geographical distribution as well as diverse 
in type. 


EXPORTS 


The Group’s total direct exports have now 
risen to 234 per cent of our sales, and in 
addition we estimate that well over 50 per 
cent of the balance of our home sales finds 
its way to export markets. 


In the field of transport, British Timken 
Limited has not only continued to be 
suppliers on a large scale to British 
Railways but has also secured large orders 
from territories as far apart as Europe, 
Australia, India, South Africa and Canada. 
Orders received both direct from Canada and 
for equipment destined for that country con- 
stitute a very pleasant feature of this business. 


Moving from one of the oldest to one of 
the newest forms of transport, we are proud 
that the “ Viscount,” of world renown, has its 
Rotol propellers mounted on Timken tapered 
roller bearings, has Timken-equipped landing 
wheelers, and ball and roller bearings manu- 
factured by Fischer Bearings Company 
Limited in the Rolls-Royce “ Dart” turbine 
engines. 


During 1954 we received large orders for 
mill bearings of the heaviest types for home 
and Continental steel mill builders. For many 
years British Timken Limited has been 
recognised as one of the world’s leading 
manufacturers of the largest types of tapered 
roller bearings, and in the past year we have 
seen a very considerable increase in our out- 
put of this type of bearing. 


_ It is for manufacture of these large bear- 
ings that the factory at Daventry is being 
built, and it has already begun to contribute 
to our output. With these increased pro- 
duction facilities, we shall have greater com- 
petitive power in the field of large bearings. 


It is only by maintenance of our profits 
that we can have the means to avail ourselves 
of the almost incredibly rapid development 
not only in machine tools, but in what is 
known in America as “automation,” which 
can be described as the automatic control of 
industrial process and movement. 


In an undertaking such as ours it is diffi- 
cult to compare one year’s output with 
another, and still more difficult to compare 


today’s output with that of some years 420 
Clearly, money values are not an accurate 
indication, nor, Owing to the diversity of 
sizes, is the number of bearings, bur by 
calculation embodying all the factors, we 
estimate that our physical output today - 
British Timken Limited is five times as larce 
as it was in 1938 with a labour force ine 


: Ce just 
three times as great, 

_ Such increase in productivity throughout 
industry, made possible by the development 
of machine tools and manufacturing tech. 


niques enabling the operator to produce more 
work in the same time with no extra effort, 
has made possible the rapid increase in the 
standard of living. 


As well as participating in the continual 
advances of mechanical techniques on the 
factory floor, we are also using more scientific 
management tools, such as statistical methods, 
to control everyday manufacturing functions 
of quality, inventory and time study. 


These mechanical and scientifical advances 
which are, no doubt, leading us into the 
second industrial revolution with all its social 
and economic implications, will not only 
change the duties of the factory worker, but 
also, with the extension of the use of digital 
and analogous computers to assist in the 
solutions of these problems of industrial 
design and general administration, will revo- 
lutionise the daily routine of the office worker. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


To meet this great challenge, we have 
found it necessary substantially to increase 
our effort in research and development, as 
we mean by the rapid adoption of new tech- 
niques to play our part in the effort which 
industry must, and undoubtedly will, make 
to fulfil the Chancellor’s prophecy of 3 
doubled standard of living within twenty-five 
years. 

In a time of full employment it is 4 
problem to increase one’s labour strength. 
We must, and indeed do, work at least two 
shifts in every shop, and we suffer somewhat 
from other firms advertising day work only 
We cannot remain competitive either in our 
group or even in the country, if modem 
machine tools are only operated for some 
forty-four hours per week. 


Our raw material, all purchased from 
British sources, has been adequate in quauly 
and quantity in the past to meet our demands, 
although in certain directions there are signs 
that we are entering a more difficult period 

These difficulties have not reached large 
proportions, but they exist in all our factories. 

As to the future, sales for the year to date 
for the Group show a considerable increase 
over those of the previous year, and there is 
every prospect of our factories—and, indeed, 
of the increased facilities which will come 
into operation—being fully occupied at leas! 
for all of 1955. 7 

At the moment we view the future wil 
confidence and look to expanding sales, bu! 
it must be borne in mind that competitoa, 
especially for exports, is particularly keea 





from other great manufacturing countries ot 
the world. However, with full order books, 
modernised and expanding facilities and with 
the efficiency and skill of our staff of em 
ployees, large numbers of whom, I 2m happy 
to say, have been with us a great number 0 
years, we face the future with the determina- 
tion to maintain our position in the forefront 
of anti-friction bearing manufacturers of the 
world. 


The Report was adopted. 
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ASSOCIATED NEWSPAPERS LIMITED 


LORD ROTHERMERE’S STATEMENT 


The Fiftieth Annual General Meeting of 
Associated Newspapers Limited will be held 
on Thursday, June 30, 1955, in the Memorial 
Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. The 
following is from the statement by the 
Chairman 

This year’s Balance Sheet and Accounts 
mark the 50th anniversary of the formation 
of the Company. Associated Newspapers 
Limited was formed in the year 1905, just 
sine vears after the first issue of the Daily 
Vail had appeared on May 4, 1896. Our 
fortunes have greatly improved and the Com- 
pany has expanded since those days. The 
first Report published in 1906 gives a profit 
figure, after depreciation, of £158,000; this 
compares with over £2,500,000 shown in the 
current Accounts. Our wage bill in that year 
amounted to £160,000; in 1954-5 for the 
Group it amounted to a sum in excess of 
{ll million. As a matter of interest the 
Directors in their first Report referred to the 
completion of successful negotiations with 
the Newfoundland Government under which 
the Company acquired 2,300 square miles of 
richly wooded area in the upper valley of the 
Exploits River. This was the beginning and 
still forms the backbone of our huge Canadian 
subsidiary, Anglo-Newfoundland Develop- 
ment Company 
furning to the year that has passed, I am 
glad to be able to report again a satisfactory 
year’s trading. The consolidated trading 


1 


profit, after charging depreciation and Loan 
Stock Interest, amounts to £2,240,923. 
Although this profit has been earned 
is a result of entirely normal trading, the 


year has been one of tremendous activity 
for your Company, the implications and 
results of which are only just beginning to 


be felt 


During recent months all newspapers who 
are members of the Newspaper Proprietors 
Association experienced the only serious 
strike, apart from the General Strike, in the 
history of the Industry, and the country was 
without London national Morning, Evening 
and Sunday newspapers for 26 days. The 
strike has now been settled and all the news- 
papers affected are again in production. The 
accounts that are before you allow for losses 
sustained during the first seven days of the 
stnke amounting to £150,000, and the Indus- 
try ts calculated to have lost altogether more 


than £3 million. The real damage, however, 
cannot yet be assessed. 

. Asa direct result of the strike it has been 
necessary for all London Evening papers to 


increase their selling price to 2d., an event 
which has had a serious effect on circulations. 
Although the position is still fluid, the overall 
average lass in sales of the three Evening 
newspapers affected is calculated to be in 
excess Of 12 per cent. Similarly, the sale 
of all the other newspapers, the Dailies and 
- Sundays, show a marked decline since 
ihe s nike. This may be due to some extent, 
‘0 the fact that all newspapers are now using 
reserves of newsprint, accumulated during 
me stoppage, in the production of larger 
Papers. It is my opinion, however, that the 
Princ pal reason for the contraction in overall 
Sales is that during the 26 days of the strike 
many readers lost or were beginning to lose 
the newspaper reading habit. 


It would be stupid to suggest that a strike 
be <9 industry does not damage the share- 
eet =e course it does, but it is my duty 
0 “ay that I know of no industry where a 
Prolonged stoppage could do more damage, 
more quickly and more permanently to the 
inPloyees than our own, and I sincerely hope 

at, as long as it is my privilege to be Chair- 





man of this Company, any difficulties which 
may arise in the future between employer 
and employed, will be resolved by the 
modern methods of arbitration and nego- 
tiation. 


ACCOUNTS 


You will see from the Profit and Loss 
Account that the total profits of the Group 
are larger than last year “This improvement 
is in part due to the inclusion for the first 
time of the profits of the News Holdings 
Group, the Companies which became full 
subsidiaries at the beginning. of the financial 
year. 


The tax charge this year benefits from two 
factors ; firstly, the unlamented disappear- 
ance of the Excess Profits Levy and secondly, 
the welcome reduction in the standard rate 
of Income Tax from 9s. to 8s. 6d. Both 
will have a healthy effect on industry as 
a whole and will provide an incentive to 
managements to earn profits by careful 
housekeeping 

When I spoke last year our stocks of news- 
print were much lower than normal and it 
was expected that this situation would be 
temporary. However, the value and tonnage 
of newsprint held at the end of this financial 
year was practically unchanged. As a result 
and in the hope that this position will 
improve considerable cash resources are 
being held available in easily realisable 
securities. 

The consolidated Balance Sheet indicates 
the great strength and resources of our 
Group ; this strength can be the more appre- 
ciated by realising that the investment of 
£1,358,977 in Anglo-Newfoundland Develop- 
ment Company Limited is represented by 
Canadiai assets of $23,500,000 and is there- 
fore worth on book values alone some 
£8,400,000—or 10s per Deferred share. 
These factors allow your Company to strike 
out into new ventures in the knowledge that 
its main activity of newspaper production 
will not in any way be weakened financially 
and will continue to provide a large propor- 
tion of your Company’s revenue 


COMMERCIAL TELEVISION 


During the year the Independent Tele- 
vision Authority granted Associated- 
Rediffusion Limited, the company in which 
we have a 50 per cent holding, the licence 
to run the London Television Station from 
Monday to Friday In addition, we are 
taking a minority holding in commercial 
television operations in both Sydney and 
Melbourne. Since the London operation is 
a new industry and the Sydney and Mel- 
bourne stations have yet to be founded, we 
cannot be certain of our financial commit- 
ments until we have had some operating ex- 
perience. 


THE DAILY MAIL 


The influence and strength of the Daily 
Mail has been more than maintained in the 
past year. This newspaper bows to none in 
the authority with which it speaks in its 
leading articles. On many occasions it has 
been the first newspaper to indicate to its 
readers the importance of major events in 
the national and international field and it can 
rightly claim great credit for the balance with 
which it has highlighted their significance. 
For instance, the Daily Mail was the only 
newspaper to underline the importance of the 
statement by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 


that the standard of living of our people 
could be doubled in the next 25 years ; It was 
the only newspaper to tell the first full story 
of the recent dramatic changes in the 
Kremlin ; it was the first newspaper to fore- 
cast that Britain would make the Hydrogen 
Bomb, which forecast it followed up with 
articles explaining the significance of the 
American Strategic Air Force in this age of 
power politics. 


THE EVENING NEWS 


Although the sales of all London Evening 
newspapers have fallen The Evening News 
has continued to maintain its very substantial 
lead over its nearest competitor. Its slogan, 
“First With The News,” continues to be 
upheld by the paper’s reputation for news, 
pictures, features and sport. Its high stan- 
dard of journalism, combined with its 
accuracy and speed, have all played their part 
in obtaining this result 


SUNDAY DISPATCH 


Competition in the Sunday field has con- 
tinued unabated and although the sale of the 
Sunday Dispatch shows a decline for the 
first time for 17 years, its reputation for ex- 
clusive news, complete sports coverage and 
topical articles by leading writers, stands as 
high as ever ; its City Notes make the paper 
greatly sought after by investors. 


DAILY SKETCH 


I am happy to tell you that the Daily 
Sketch has continued to make considerable 
headway both in the matter of sales and in 
the improvement of its finances. In the 28 
months since we acquired this newspaper it 
has gained nearly 400,000 new readers, 
During the month of April the sale passed 
the million mark. This is a considerable per- 
formance, especially when it is borne in mind 
that the price has remained at 2d. 


, 


WEEKEND MAIL 


During the year colour printing was intro- 
duced on the front page of the Weekend Mail 
and the size of the paper has been increased 
to 24 pages. A sister paper to the Weekend 
Mail is now being published in Australia and 
in a little over six months it has become the 
second largest national newspaper on that 
Continent. Your Company has a half-share 
in this venture. 


PROVINCIAL NEWSPAPERS 


Once again I am able to record a success-~ 
ful year’s trading by our provincial news- 
papers. In every centre where they operate 
alone, circulations have increased, and this 
factor is a most encouraging sign of the 
success with which each newspaper operates 
in fostering local loyalties, interests and 
functions. 


STAFF 


It is my custom and practice each year to 
give your thanks and those of the Board to 
all members of the staffs of our Companies. 
In doing so this year I would like to express 
my earnest regret to many faithful and old 
servants to whom, owing to the strike, we 
were reluctantly obliged to give notice. I 
thank them again this year and at the same 
time express the hope that never again will 
the Industry allow itself to experience such 
a tragic occurrence. 
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THE ORION INSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


POLICY OF DEVELOPMENT AND EXPANSION 


SIR STRATI RALLVS STATEMENT 


The twenty-fifth annual general meeting 
of The Orion Insurance Company, Limited, 
will be held on June 23rd in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairman, Sir Strati 
Ralli, Bart, MC: 


The year under review has seen two im- 
portant changes in the constitution of your 
Company. 


. 


Firstly, the Issued and Paid-up Capital of 
the Company was increased in August last 
up to the full amount of the present Author- 
ised Capital, namely £500,000. 


Secondly, in December, 1954, an official 
quotation for, and permission to deal in, the 
whole of the Issued Share Capital of the 
Company was granted by the London Stock 
Exchange. 

Whilst continuing the policy of consolida- 
tion and development in the Marine and 
Aviation Departments, your Board is 
endeavouring to build up an equally strong 
position in the Fire and Accident Department 
in order that, both geographically and by 
classes, the business of the Company will rest 
on a broader basis. 


It is well: to bear in mind, however, that 
the development of an Insurance Company 
is very much a matter of patient long-term 
planning and controlled expansion. The 
heavy establishment expenses and the neces- 
sity of building up Underwriting Reserves are 
very materia] factors in the early operational 
years of any new development. In conse- 
quence, the results of new endeavours may 
not become apparent for some time. 

The serious Insurance losses caused by the 
three windstorms on the Eastern Seaboard 
of the United States and Canada in the latter 
part of last year were naturally felt in all 
Departments of the Company, but I am glad 
to say that as a result of the various measures 
adopted by us during the past few years our 
aggregate net loss from these occurrences has 
been relatively light. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


In the Marine Department the net 
Premium Income for 1954 amounted to 
£1.047,744 compared with £1,008,355 for 
1953. 


The ratio of tots! Claims paid in respect 
of all Underwriting Accounts was 78 per cent 
compared with 94 per cent in 1953. Expenses 
of Management amounted to 6.3 per cent 
compared with 7 per cent last year. 


Conditions in the Marine Market have 
become very unsatisfactory, particularly in 
the case of Cargo business for which com- 
petition has become intense and many rates 
have fallen to what may eventually prove 
to be uneconomic levels. With regard to 
Hull business, however, there is some 
indication that the very long run-off we 
have experienced on this business over a 
number of years is becoming slightly less 
protracted. 


The 1952 Underwriting. Account has 
closed with a satisfactory Profit out of which 
the sum of £100,000 has been transferred to 
Profit and Loss Account. The result reflects 
credit on our Underwriter who has had to 
deal with a constantly deteriorating back- 
ground, ; 


The Marine Fund now © stands at 
£1,408,679 (134 per cent) compared with 
£1,342,704 (133 per cent) at the end of 1953. 


The 1953 Underwriting Account, to date, 
compares favourably with the 1952 Account 
at a similar stage. 

Although the broad trends so far revealed 
by the 1954 figures are not quite so satis- 
factory, it is still too early to forecast what 
the ultimate result of this Account will be. 


With regard to our Aviation business, the 
figures for which are included in the Marine 
Account, the underwriting results, owing to 
the skill and judgment of our Aviation 
Underwriter, have also been good. 


FIRE, ACCIDENT AND MISCELLANEOUS 
DEPARTMENT 


The Net Premium Income in this Account 
amounted to £809,872 compared with 
£891,858 for 1953. 


The fall in Premium Income is attributable 
to our policy of reducing certain sections of 
business in order to achieve a better overall 
balance. 

Our Direct Fire and Accident business 
from Home and Overseas has steadily 
increased and, for the first time, constitutes 
the major proportion of this Account. The 
Fire Premium Income, which is included in 
the total figures, has increased by £25,460 to 
£178,251 and this section has produced a 
Profit of 6} per cent. 

The total figures of alt Classes combined 
show Claims Incurred 71 per cent on Earned 
Premiums, and Commission and Expenses 
23 per cent, thus enabling us to transfer the 
sum of £48,335, equivalent to 6 per cent, to 
Profit and Loss Account. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT AND 
BALANCE SHEE] 


After bringing in Gross Interest and Divi- 
dends of £145,618 (£153,048) and the Trans- 
fer from Revenue Accounts of £148,335 
(£64,450), and deducting Directors’ Fees 
£3,000 (£2,871), Other Expenses and Out- 
goings £34,529 (£38,817), and provision for 
United Kingdom ‘Taxation £190,000 
(£110,000), the Net Balance for the year 
amounts to £66,424 (£65,810). To this has 
been added the sum of £142,542 brought for- 
ward from 1953 making a total of £208,966 
available for appropriation. 

Your Directors have decided, this year, to 
augment the General Reserve by £25,000 
using for this purpose the £16,810 available 
from Excess Profits Tax Post-War Refund 
and transferring £8,190 out of Profit and 
Loss Account. In addition a further transfer 
of £2,000 has been made to Provision for 
Staff Contingencies. 

Your Directors recommend the payment of 
a Dividend of 12} per cent (less Income Tax) 
for the Year 1954, being an increase of 2} per 
cent over the Dividend paid for the Year 
1953. This requires a net sum of £35,938 
leaving a balance of £162,838 to be carried 
forward to the next Account. 


Total Assets continue their steady growth 
and now amount to £5,229,708. The Market 
Value, or, where there is no quotation, the 
estimated value, of our Investments at 
December 31, 1954, was in excess of the 
Balance Sheet figure. 
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THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN 
OILFIELDS LIMITLD 


AGREEMENT WITH GOVERN MENT 


The Annual General Meeting of The 
Anglo-Egyptian Oilfields Limited eld 
on June 2nd in Cairo. 


Mr H. M. Jones, the Chairn in the 
course of his statement said: At the lay 
Annual General Meeting I sounded 4 note of 
high optimism in the convictio: 
signature of the Price Agreement in June 
1954, would resolve all the tanding 
problems between the Governmen: and the 
Company as regards prices and : 


reiated suo- 


jects, and in the belief that it would 


iS 


thar ¢} 
iat the 


not be 
long before the unexpected difficulties which 
had arisen over the terms of the exploration 
licences—and. which at the time of our 


Annual General Meeting had been reduced 
to one point—would be resolved. At that 
time I ventured to contrast the 


prevailt 

atmosphere of confidence with the . oadldiads 
of uncertainty and insecurity that had 
hitherto disturbed the Company’s operations, 

As evidence of this confidence the Com- 
pany has so far planned Capital Expenditure 
of approximately £6 million during the years 
1955-1957. This expenditure to be 
directed to two main objectives—firstly, the 
extension and modernisation of the Suez 
Refinery (including a “ platformer” to im- 
prove the quality of the motor benzine cost- 
ing approximately £1.6 million) and, 
secondly, exploration work on 2 areas 
authorised by Law 205 for allocation wo 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company of [Egypt and 
Anglo-Egyptian Oilfields and, where explora- 
tion is successful, the development of these 
areas. The work on the Refinery has begun 
and I am pleased to state that as a result of 
negotiations between the Government and 
the Company an understanding regarding a 


50-50 Agreement has been reached 
EXTENSION OF ACTIVITIES 


This, I hope, will lead to a final Agreement 


which will enable the Government to issue 
the sixty-one licences to Anglo-Egyptian Oul- 
fields and Socony-Vacuum Oil Company o 


Egypt as authorised by Law No. 205-54 
Some formalities remain to be. settled and i 
is confidently hoped that the signature will 
take place within the next few days. It 3s 


hoped that the short fall between the pro- 
duction of indigenous crude and our Suez 
Refinery’s capacity will be made yood from 
the extra production which—and is sud- 
ject to all the: limitations of what, after all, 


can only be regarded as a risk veuture—may 
result from the new exploration 1! the latter 
is successful. By applying in February a 
this year for-a further 160 exploration 
licences—138 in the Delta area and 22 9 
the Gulf of Suez, your Company further con- 
firmed its intention to maintain and to extend 
its activities, both in its own inicrests and 
in the interests of Egypt. 


As was stated in the preliminary innounce- 
ment, differences of interpretation 0! the 1954 
Price Agreement had arisen between the 
Department of Fuel and the Company. The 
amount of money involved was substantit 


However, I am pleased to announce that 38 
understanding has been reached with the 
Government on the main outstanding 
problem which involves the largest sum of 


money. Negotiations are continuin’ 


The net revenue for the year |?>4, after 
providing £422,000 for Egyptian [axatot 
was £1,800,000 as against {2,269,000 . 
1953. The increase in expenditure 's largely 
accounted for by the necessity for purchasa 
and~- importing crude oil to the value 
£206,000. 


The report and accounts were idopted. 
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WORTHINGTON- 
SIMPSON LIMITED 


, SATISFACTORY REPORT 


fourth annual general meeting 
cw n-Simpson Limited was held 
: in London, Sir Samuel R. 
chairman of the company, 


The wing is an extract from his circu- 
nt for 1954: 


I an , pleased to be able to submit to 
most satisfactory report and 
accounts. Our trade pump 
kept up very well during the 

ncreasing at a steady rate. New 

developments augmenting our existing lines 
are W nder way and should, over the 
next few years, contribute to a greater 


The trading profit at £652,202 compares 
h £642,689 for the previous year. 


After making full provision for all charges, 
including taxation, a net profit on the 
vear of £296,112 is shown, ‘against 


£274.996 
pa< 


ier book still stands at about the 
s last year, and incoming business 

first quarter of this year again is 
higher than the corresponding period last 


Our or 
same le 
for the 


- opinion of the directors, the 
financial position of the company is so stable 
that the time has arrived when the issued 
capital of the company should again be 
fjust ) as to reflect more accurately the 
unt of money .invested in the 
bus It is accordingly proposed that a 
free of fully paid shares shall be made 
to th mpany’s ordinary shareholders in 
on of one new 10s. ordinary share 

fe ery two ordinary shares held. 


rt was adopted and the proposed 
f tend of 10 per cent, making 20 per 
ce ie year, Was approved. 

ysequent extraordinary general 

olutions were passed, approving 
the br proposal of a free issue of fully 
paid shares to ordinary shareholders. 


LISBON ELECTRIC 
TRAMWAYS 


The Annual General Meeting of Lisbon 
Electric Trarnways Limited will be held on 
June 29th in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairman, The Right 
Honourable The Lord Rathcavan: 


‘The figures for passengers carried, and 
mileage run, are as follows: 


Passengers 344,176,597, an increase of 
8,135,315 or 2.4 per cent; mileage 
27,363,906, an increase of 1,119,671 or 
4.3 per cent. 


Thirteen open tram cars were substituted 
during the year by our latest type of closed 
car and trailer. Eight new double-deck buses 
were put into service during 1954, bringing 
our total bus fleet to 129 single-deck and 56 
double-deck vehicles. 


Although the additional passengers carried 
have produced more revenue, the cost of 
operation has increased so that the net result 
is more or less the same as last year. 


The sum contributed to the state revenue 
of Portugal and the Lisbon municipal 
revenue amounted to £365,948. If the esti- 
mated cost of free travel for uniformed 
officials is added this figure increases by 
£100,000. 


After providing for all charges, the net 
profit for the year is £79,190. The Prefer- 
ence dividend and Ordinary dividend of 6} 
per cemt net for the year absorb £75,861, 
leaving £68,054 to carry forward, 


POSITION IN PORTUGAL 


In 1954 we took 57 per cent of our current 
requirements from the hydro-electric grid. 
When hydro-electric power was not available 
we were able to co-operate with the authori- 
ties by running our thermal power station at 
full load and making the excess production 
available for general use in Lisbon. 


New wages agreements, which operated 
from January 1, 1955, improve working con- 
ditions both regarding hours of work and 
monetary benefits and the estimated cost to 
the company will be £45,000 per annum. 
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The total cost to the company of all social 
services, including pension fund and unem- 


ployment fund contributions, was in the 


region of £380,000. 


LIMMER & TRINIDAD 
LAKE ASPHALT 


EXCELLENT TRADING RESULTS 


The eighty-third annual general meeting of 
The Limmer & Trinidad Lake Asphalt Com- 
pany, Limited, will be held on June 30th 
in- Landon. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement by the Chairman, Sir John 
Hathorn Hall, GCMG, DSO, MC: 


The principal aim of The. Limmer & 
Trinidad Group is to foster by every prac- 
ticable means the provision for the public 
of safe, sound, durable, traffic-worthy roads as 
economically as possible. My visits to the 
various Branches of your Company through- 
out the country since I assumed the office of 
Chairman have satisfied me that everywhere 
they are pursuing this aim with outstanding 
success and ever higher reputation. 


The recent public announcement of road 
policy, however, shows that the Government 
have at long last decided to embark upon a 
reasonably comprehensive programme to 
improve and extend the road system in this 
country. It is important that when this pro- 
gramme materialises Limmer & Trinidad 
should play its full part. 


During 1954 your Company’s business 
made excellent progress. With the income 
from Trade Investments and Government 
Securities the Trading Profit for the Group, 
including the Subsidiary acquired during the 
year, was £649,235, an increase of nearly 
£100,000 over the previous year. Thus, for 
the third successive year, the Trading Profit 
creates a new record. Interim Dividends of 
44 per cent and 104 per cent were paid in 
October 1954, and April, 1955, making a total 
distribution of 15 per cent for the year ; paid 
once again on a capital increased during the 
year by further capitalisation of reserves. 





_ W. T. HENLEY’S 
THEGRAPH WORKS 
COMPANY LIMITED 


RECORD ORDER BOOK 


_4he seventy-sixth annual general meeting 
o W. I. Henley’s Telegraph Works Com- 
} pany, Limited, was held on June 3rd, in 


Sir John Dalton, AMIEE, FCIS, chair- 
crred to the recent death of Mr 
hop, CBE, the retirement of Sir 

‘ Hughman and the appointment of 
cl Meinertzhagen to the board and 
urse Of his speech, said : Profit from 
‘Ss £905,649, a decrease to some 
rters of the 1953 figure. The main 
in a number of factors which, for- 

, GO NOt appear to be repeating them- 
 Uus current year. We started the 
4 with a depleted order book ; in 
the early part of the year was 

+ by smaller volume of sales, due 
yo the continued tendency to 
‘tricted buying by our largest customers— 
¢ which was evident throughout the 


PTeviou year. 
fe. °° returns from our very large business 

ay cr cables were seriously affected by 
Alen aa tases of our raw materials, 
“ihculties have been met on our 


export trade. The position today is that 
our export division is now dealing with 
an all-time record of enquiries for export 
business. 


In the opinion of your board, we should 
not get dismayed by these temporary adversi- 
ties. Indeed, during 1954 we employed more 
capital in stocks and in other directions, and 
our order book to date for the home market 
as well as for the export market for this 
current year discloses a record of orders 
greater than at any time in the history of the 
company. 

The net profit amounted to £491,000. We 
have transferred £100,000 to general reserve, 
and recommend the same rate of final divi- 
dend, making 104 per cent again for the year 
on the ordinary stock. In addition, it is 
proposed that a distribution out of capital 
profits should be made of 2 per cent on 
the ordinary stock. This distribution is not 
subject to income tax. The balance sheet 
again shows that the company has a sound 
economy. 

The improvement reported to you last 
year in the position of Henley’s Tyre and 
ese Company, Limited, has been main- 
tained. 


RECENT PROGRESS 


There has been a considerable improve- 
ment in demand during the latter part of 
1954 and for the current year. Indeed, in 


1954 we obtained many important contracts 
for power cables from the area boards and 
divisions of the British Electricity Authority. 
We were also successful in obtaining sub- 
stantial orders from the Admiralty and from 
the British Post Office. Orders for con- 
siderable quantities of ships’ cables were re- 
ceived from the principal shipbuilders and 
shipwiring contractors for the wiring of 
vessels of all types, both for the Royal Navy 
and the Mercantile Marine. 


We received noteworthy cable and over- 
head installation contracts which kept our 
home contract department fully employed 
during the year. Many valuable installation 
contracts were obtained from overseas 
customers during 1954. 


Now I wish to comment briefly upon 
future prospects. Industrial activity gener- 
ally continues at a very high tempo, with full 
employment at home. This activity is likely 
to be further stimulated by the schemes 
of railway modernisation announced by 
the British Transport Commission and 
the further increases -in capital invest- 
ment expected this year, as compared 
with last year in coalmining, gas, railway 
and air transport and the Post Office 
services. 


I think, therefore, that the current trading 
outlook justifies the belief that we can look 
forward with confidence to the future 
prospects of our company. 


The report was adopted. 
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UNITED BRITISH 
OILFIELDS OF TRINIDAD 


The forty-second annual general meeting 
was held on June 7th in London, Sir 
Frederick Godber (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for 1954: 

The profit after taxation for the year 1954 
was £963,800 against £374,800 for 1953, this 
improvement being brought about largely by 
higher production and sales and by decreased 
operating expenditure. 


During the year our crude production 
increased by some 500,000 barrels and our 
sales of refined products were also consider- 
ably greater. While purchases of Crude and 
Refined Oils were larger by £529,393 than 
those made in 1953, Oil Sales Proceeds rose 
by £935,816 to £10,736,209. 


OPERATING EXPENSES 


In a general decrease in direct operating 
expenses, the most marked was that on 
Intangible Drilling This was brought about 
by a reduction in the drilling programme 
together with the successful introduction of 
improved techniques which showed economy 
in footage costs. This intangible drilling 
expenditure of £899.718, together with Pro- 
duction, Pipeline, Refinery, Administration 
and General Expenses, totalled £2,835,688 
aga-nst £3,520,476 in 1953, a difference of 
£684,788. After taking from this saving the 
£284,000 charged in 1953 in respect of 
Ortoire expenditure incurred in 1952 there 
is still a reduction of some £400,000 in our 
1954 operating expenses under these heads. 


As a result of the Company’s increased 
profits taxation thereon is considerably 
heavier, amounting to £703,000 in 1954 com- 
pared with £390,000 in 1953. ‘Turning 
now to the Balance Sheet, capital addi- 
tions and replacements to wells, plant and 
equipment, etc., absorbed £1,350,000 as com- 
pared with £1,115,000 in 1953. Most of this 
increase of £235,000 resulted from the con- 
tinued development of Ortoire as a producing 
area, in particular £159,000 spent on the 
pipeline from Balata to Penal. 


Recourse had to be made to short-term loan 
arrangemen’s but taking the vear as a whole, 
the cash generated was adequate to cover 
the Company’s outlays. Cash and investment 
balances in fact improved by £181,730 to 
£543,433 at December 31, 1954, but this sum 
is indeed modest in the licht of our continu- 
ing substantial requirements. 


ADDITIONAL RESERVE 


Some slight progress has been made in 
our efforts to develop additional reserves, 
particularly in Ortoire but the attendant 
expenditure is unavo:dably heavy and we are 
clearly still a long way from being able to 
regard Ortoire as a profitable investment. 


Considerable efforts are being made to dis- 
pose of natural gas production. Maximum 
use is made of this commodity for fuel and 
other purposes in the refinery and fields and, 
apart from sales already made to the Trinidad 
and Tobago Electricity Commission, a con- 
tract was recent'y concluded with Trinidad 
Cement Limited to supply their newly con- 
structed cement plant. 


Progress has been made by Trinidad 
Northern Areas Limited, of which we are 
one-third partners and marine operators, on 
its under-water concessions. Production is 
now being obtiined from wells deviated from 
the shore at Point Fortin. The drilling of 
TNA’s high-seas well was completed early 
this year, and we have now embarked upon 
a comprehensive testing programme. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


BRITISH ENKA LIMITED 


CONSIDERABLE EXPENDITURE 
ON RESEARCH 


The thirtieth annual general meeting of 
British Enka Limited was held on June Ist 
in London, Mr A. D. Carmichael, CBE (the 
chairman) presiding. 

he following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement: The Group Working 
Profit for 1954 is £929,943. After taking into 
account £9,676 for interest received, £181 
loss on sale of Fixed Assets, £12,945 loss on 
sale of p'ant stores from Breda Visada 
Limited, £274,086 for depreciation of plant 
and machinery, £22,417 for Directors’ fees 
and emoluments, £5,745 and £15,000 con- 
tributions to the Staff and Works Pension 
Schemes respectively, the operating profit is 
£609,245. 

Provision for taxation requires £303,458, 
leaving a net profit for the year of £305,777. 

After adding the balance brought forward 
from last year, £184,119, and adjustments 
of taxation relating to previous years, 
£82,386, the available balance is £572,282. 
The Directors have appropriated £275,000 
for General Reserve. Substantial appropria- 
tions to Reserves are necessary in view of 
existing and likely future capital commit- 
ments. Our total Reserves now stand at 
£1,486,639. The Directors recommend the 
payment of a dividend of 10 per cent less 
income tax, which will absorb £107,813, 
leaving a balance to be carried forward of 
£189,469, 

Research.—Attention was drawn in my 
report last year to the great value do? con- 
tinuous research in the Rayon Industry. I 
am pleased to tell you that the special new 
laboratories and offices are now completed 
and in use. They were built and installed 
with the most modern equipment at a cost 
of approximately £250,000, and will provide 
fitting accommodation for a highly skilled 
technical staff, constantly employed on re- 
search and development. This will help us 
to take the fullest advantage of olir valuable 
Research, Technical Aid and Patent agree- 
ments with our parent Company, AKU, and 
with NV Research of Arnhem. 


GENERAL 


The Company produces Viscose Rayon 
Yarn in substantial quantities for Industrial 
purposes for the Tyre and Belting Trades, 
and for a variety of sections of the Textile 
Trade. The demand during the year was 
very variable. In certain sections there was 
constant pressure, and in others an irregular 
demand. Our total sales were slightly less 
than those of the preceding year, and were 
adversely affected, in particular towards the 
end of the year, by the depression in Lanca- 
shire. 

Over a number of years the, Rayon Pro- 
ducers in this country have maintained stable 
selling prices in the Home market, and the 
last basic advance was in 1951. This policy 
has been followed with the object of stimu- 
lating the sales of yarn, but if the tendency 
of rising costs continues, it is obvious that 
price levels will need revision. 

With the other members of the AKU 
group of Companies, this Company is con- 
stantly and actively engaged in research to 
discover still better ways of making and 
using Viscose Rayon Yarns. Considerable 
sums are being spent in changing and im- 
proving methods of spinning, to produce a 
still stronger and  longer-wearing High 
Tenacity Yarn for Industrial purposes ; and 
in the Textile field, the Company is investi- 
gating new types, including High Tenacity 
and other specialities. We hope in. these 
ways still further to improve the usefulness 
of our varns. The report was adopted. 
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THE CAPE ASBESTOS 
COMPANY LIMITED 


IMPROVED GROUP RESULTS 


MR ROBERT WALKER ON EVER- 
GROWING ACTIVITIES 


The sixty-second annual general meetin, 
of The Cape Asbestos Company Limited 
held on June 7th in London, Mr Robert 
Walker, MBE (the Chairman), presiding 


The following is an extract from the Chair. 
man’s statement which had been 
with the report and accounts: 


It is with pleasure that I present to yoy 
the Accounts and Balance Sheet of you 
Company for the year ended December 3] 
1954. Not only does the Parent ( ompany’s 
net profit show an increase over the previous 
year, but there is also a gratifying rise in the 
profit of the Group. 


The Group trading profit for the year 
amounted to £1,256,015, compared with 
£1,038,963 in 1953. This improvement js 
mainly attributable to the mining and milling 
difficulties in South Africa having to a very 
considerable extent been surmounted. From 
this profit, £453,717 is set aside for Depre 


circulated 


ciation, against £371,597 last year, and after 
various other deductions and provision for 
outside Shareholders’ interests, there is left 


the sum of £790,946 as the net profit attri- 
butable to the Company, compared with 
£668,611 in 1953, to which has been added 
£15,085, being an amount withdrawn from 
the Stock Reserve of a Subsidiary 

Taking the Accounts of the Parent Com. 
pany, the net profit is £588,813, compared 
with £551,960 in 1953. Conditions have 
been highly competitive during the year, and 
the increase in profit, though small, has been 
hard-won. To this figure of £588.813 must 
be added the amount brought forward from 
last year, £140,052, making £728,865 avail- 
able for disposal. From this, £237,500 is set 
aside for taxation, and it is recommended 
that a final dividend of 10 per cent be 
declared on the Ordinary Share Capital, as 
increased by the capitalisation of reserves and 
the new issue for cash, making with the 
interim a total of 125 per cent. It ts pro- 
posed that £100,000 shall be placed to 
General Reserve and £50,000 to Development 
Reserve, leaving £139,687 to be carried 
forward. 


Turning to the Consolidated Balance Sheet 
the Issued Capital now appears at £3 million, 
while reserves and surplus exceed this figure 
at £3,617,288. Fixed Assets, after accumu 
lated depreciation, amount to £3,461,76) 
while Current Assets at £4,916,270 compare 
with Current liabilities, including taxation 
current and future, of £1,760,742. 


I think it may be said that this Balance 
Sheet discloses an extremely sound position 
and provides a firm basis for futur 
expansion. 


FACTORIES 


The factories at home have again malt 
tained their profitability in spite of 2 ©om 
tinued rise in cost of services and labour, and 
keen competition. Although we succeeded 
in completing 1954 without raising the prices 
of our manufactured goods, a sharp increas¢ 
in wages towards the end of the year made an 
increase inevitable in the early months of this 
year. Whilst we were reluctant to take this 
step, both in the public interest and becaus 
of the competition which we have to fm 
particularly in Export markets, some mse ® 
prices became imperative, if we were 10 om 
tinue to show a return on the capital yet 
ployed commensurate with the highly spec 
ised nature of our products. 
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SUBSIDIARIES 


Your Board’s main preoccupation during 
1954 has been with the conduct of the Com- 
: ining and milling operations im 


anys m 

South Africa. I am very glad to be able to 

report a considerable improvement in the 
port a ¢ 


e1twa i re, 


ot 


which is reflected in the im- 
proved profit on the year’s working. 
At the Blue mines the full operation of the 


new mill and other improvements have 
enabled us to secure much more favourable 
results than in the previous year. On the 
Amosite fields, the necessity to maim’ 4 a 


slower rate of output from the treatment 
plant n order to ensure the highest quality, 
infronts the Management with some diffi- 

- in maintaining a margin of profit ade- 
wate to the scope of the oper-tion 


—difficulties which they are taking active 
steps to overcome. 


I ‘indicated last year that as a result of 
the persistent demand for the relatively rare 
types of asbestos which are produced by 
your Company, the emphasis at the mines 
had inevitably fallen on volume of produc- 
tion, and that consequently other essential 
features in the successful operation of a min- 
ing undertaking had tended to suffer. During 
1954, not only have the mines been operated 
more profitably, but notable progress has 
been made in other ways. Essential steps 
have been taken in planning in mine develop- 
ment, in mechanisation, and in the prepare- 
tion of as clean a grade of fibre as the market 
desires. I am happy to say that a notable 
improvement in the quality of our fibres has 
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been obtained during 1954, and our leading 
customers have expressed satisfaction at the. 
quality of the deliveries which they have 
received. 


A large proportion of the additional capital 
which you subscribed last year will bk de- 
voted to extending the operations at both 
mines and mills to provide a greater output ; 
and while the amortisation of the sums so 
spent will inevitably cause some rise in costs, 
we believe that the increased volume and 
still higher quality obtained will erable such 
income to be obtained as will offset this and 
show a better margin of profit. 

The statement concluded with a review of 
th: other subsidiary companies at home and 
overseas. 


The report was adopted. 





CENTRAL PROVINCES MANGANESE ORE 


GOOD DEMAND AT LOWER PRICES 


KEEN INTEREST IN LABOUR WELFARE 


MR H. 


The forty-seventh annual general meeting 
of 1 Central Provinces Manganese Ore 
Company, Limited, was held on June 8th at 
Win er House, Old Broad Street, Lon- 

?, Mr H. R. Holmes (chairman and 
ng director) presiding. 

Linton, MC (Director and Secre- 
, read the notice convening the meeting 
the report of the auditors. 


The chairman said: Gentlemen, The 
Report and Accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1954, have been in your hands 
for some time, and I propose, with your per- 
mission, to take them as read. (Agreed.) 


Before asking for your approval of the 
Accounts I would like to make a few com- 
ments on the figures which appear in the 
Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account, 
as well as some remarks on the conditions 
ruling in the Manganese Ore business during 
the period under review. 


From the Profit and Loss Account you will 
see that the Balance on Trading was 
42,234,297, as compared with £3,011,226 for 
1953 after excluding the exceptional item of 
£270,376 arising that year from the increased 
value of lower grade stocks. For some time 
prior to 1954 there was a very heavy demand 
for Manganese Ofe from all consuming 
countries, and prices rose to unprecedented 
levels. During 1954, however, the trend was 
reversed, buyers in some countries found that 
they had accumulated large stocks, demand 
for ore fell off seriously and prices conse- 
quently were affected. Owing to the good 
relations that we have built up over a long 
Period with the principal consumers of man- 
Ranese ore in the world, we did not suffer as 
much as might otherwise have been the case. 
Nevertheless, we had to accept lower prices 
in the second half of the year, and this, in 
addition to railing difficulties which prevented 
Us Irom fully implementing our contracts, 
resulted in our profits being considerably 


reduced. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


— mentioned in the Ditectors’ Report, 
pcre 1s at present a good demand for our ore, 
995 “{t prices lower than those obtainable in 
os pun 1953, when market conditions were 
cepconaliy advantageous. Another factor 
Which has to be taken into account, when one 
Considers the future, is the opening up of 
a manganese areas in various parts of the 
on oe will no doubt compete’ in 
- S¢ Of time with ore supplies from existing 

urces. But on the other hand it has to be 


borne in mind that the steel production in 
the world is continually expanding. So far as 
I can see at the moment, and provided that 
nothing unforeseen arises, I think that the 
prospects for the current year’s trading are 
not unsatisfactory. 


Of the balance on Trading Account taxa- 
tion takes £1,265,000, and of this Indian 
Taxes amount to £1,259,000. In addition 
we paid considerable sums in India on 
account of Royalty and of Export Duty. 
Furthermore, we give employment to many 
thousands of Indians, whose wages and 
bonuses, and the many amenities provided 
for them, amount to a very large sum 
annually. As you are probably aware, the 
Export Duty was abolished last August. 


On the Debit Side of the Profit and Loss 
Account, Depreciation of Fixed Assets at 
£97,251 is much higher than the previous 
year’s figure of £69,537. This is owing to the 
substantial expenditure we have made in 
recent years on Plant, Machinery and Build- 
ings, on which we have to provide for depre- 
ciation. I think it probable that the expendi- 
ture under these heads will continue for some 
years yet, because as the mines get deeper 
with the attendant technical problems, it is 
essential to spend money on equipment, par- 
ticularly in those cases where it 1s necessary 
to change the method of working from open- 
cast to underground mining. 


PROPOSED APPROPRIATIONS 


The net profit for the year, after providing 
for Taxation and Depreciation, is £899,284 as 
against £1,057,651 for the previous year, and 
out of this your Directors recommend that 
the sum of £150,000 be transferred to the 
General Reserve which will increase it to 
£350,000. 


Your Directors also recommend that the 
following appropriations should be made: 


To Staff Benefit Fund ............... £30,000 
To Workers’ Welfare Fund ......... 
To Contingencies Reserve ......... 


With regard to the Staff Benefit Fund, as I 
have said on previous occasions, it is essential 
that this fund be built up in order to provide 
something for our staff when the time comes 
for them to retire. As you no doubt well 
know, with taxation both in India and the 
United Kingdom at its present level, it is 
difficult for anyone to save sufficiently for 
retirement, and I feel sure that this allocation 
will have your approval. 

As regards the Workers’ Welfare Fund, you 
are probably aware that the Government of 


R. HOLMES ON CURRENT PROSPECTS 


India attach very high importance to the 
welfare of all workpeople employed in indus- 
try. You will see from the Balance Sheet, 
we spent £17,117 during the year on this 
welfare work, and the £20,000 which we 
propose to appropriate to this fund is to 
replace this expenditure. We have always 
taken the keenest interest in the welfare of 
our labour, and have in the past done much 
to improve the conditions under which they 
work and live. We hope that, with the co- 
operation of the Government and the Trade 
Union, labour relations will remain on the 
same satisfactory footing as they have been 
in past years. 

An Interim Dividend of 1s. 2d. per unit 
free of tax was paid (on the capital as in- 
creased last year) on October Ist last, and 
your Directors now recommend that a Final 
Dividend of ls. 8d. per unit, plus a bonus of 
ls. 4d. per unit both free of tax should be 
paid, altogether absorbing £625,000. This 
will leave £228,790 to be carried forward, as 
compared with £232,294 brought in. 


BALANCE SHEET FEATURES 


Turning to the Balance Sheet, you will 
notice on the Assets side, that the value of 
the manganese ore stocks has risen from 
£659,547 to £835,681. This increase is due 
principally to the fact that we were unable to 
ship all the ore required to implement our 
contracts in full, owing to the railing diffi- 
culties in the first six months, and to scarcity 
of sea space towards the end of the year. 


British and Indian Government Securities 
were £1,319,117. as compared’ with 
£1,570,953, while Cash at Bank and in hand 
was £303,063 against £1,280,337, the reduc- 
tion being due to payment of Income Tax 
and the financing of additional ore stocks. 


On the Liabilities side of the Balance Sheet, 
the issued Capital is £1,500,000 as compared 
with £1 million in the previous Accounts, the 
difference of course being the £500,000 
capitalised from Reserve last year. 


OVERSEAS VISITS 


In June of last year, two of your Directors, 
Hardy and myself, visited the United 
States of America to keep in touch with our 
very important customers there and to discuss 
with them several business matters. They 
are the largest producers of ferro-manganese 
in the world, and I am glad to say that we 
have had very cordial relations with them for 
many “years now. would not like this 
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opportunity to pass without expressing our that I shall be able to give you a satisfactory at December 31, 1954, be and are } 
appreciation of their understanding of our report on it at our next meeting. 


problems. 


In January of this year Mr Hardy also 
visited the mines in India, and submitted very 
full and informative reports to the Board. 
There is no doubt that these periodic visits to 
the mines by members of the Board are of 
the utmost value to the Company. He also 


took the opportunity of calling on certain TRIBUTE TO MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 


Central Government officials in Delhi and 
also State Government Ministers and officials 


inue on a satisfactory basis. 


Last year I referred to the Heavy Media work of our shipping Agents in India, Messrs approved. 
Separation Plant at our Dongri Buzurg Mine James Finlay & Co. Ltd., who have been 
which was installed to extract ore from the most efficient and helpful. I am sure that 
old dumps at that Mine. I am sorry to say they will appreciate the thanks of the Stock- 
that we have had considerable teething holders which, with your approval, I propose 


Our Diamond Drilling programme is pro- appropriated as recommended by 
ceeding. The plant is now drilling at Dongri ae I will ask Major | 
Buzurg Mine and the bed has been proved the M the rakaa and before putting it to 
to a depth of 485 feet below plain level. Ar “ie Mecting 2 s all be glad to dea! 


bed to have a true thickness of 110 feet. 


I wish to pay a tribute to the management 
in Nagpur. I am glad to say that our and staff for their able and untiring efforts on ls. 8d 5 
relations with these different authorities con- the Company’s behalf during what has been 45- °C. per Unit, free of tax and 
t 
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ereby 
prohits be 
the 
Herring tg 


approved and adopted, and that the 


2 ° with any 
this depth one of the holes has proved the ra which Stockholders may wish 9° 
Major A. C, Herring, VC, ACA, seconde 
the resolution which was carried unani. 
mously. : 
The Board’s proposal of a fina! ad of 
s : : is of 
a difficult and arduous year, and also to the 13- 4d. per umit, free. of tax, was ali 


The retiring director, Major A. C. Herring 
VC, ACA, was re-elected and the remuner. 
tion of the auditors, Messrs W. A. Browne & 
Company, having been fixed, the proceedi; 


troubles with this plant, and it has also been tO convey to them. terminated with a vote of thanks to the chutt. 
affected by shortage of water. I hope that I now beg to move: “ That the report of man, directors and staff, both at home and 
these difficulties will shortly be overcome and the Directors and Statement of Accounts as abroad. 


ee rr er ees 


THE ALEXANDRIA WATER COMPANY, LIMITED 


ALEXANDRIA EGYPT 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the seventy-seventh ORDINARY GENERAL 
MEETING of the Shareholders will be held at the Company's Offices, 61 Avenue 
Fouad ier, Alexandria, on Friday, June 24, 1955, at half past five in the 
afternoon, for the transaction of the ordinary business of the Company, pursuant 
to Act of Parliament and for the purpose of considering and, if thought fit, passing 
the subjoined resolution as a special resolution. 

“To elect Mr Mohamed el Sayed Marzouk, manager of the Company, as a 
director of the Company and, for that purpose, to declare Article 106 (a) of the 
Articles of+ Association suspended in his favour.” 

Holders of share warrants to bearer desiring to attend or to be represented at the 
Meeting must deposit their share warrants_in London before June 10, 1955, or in 
Alexandria before June 21, 1955, until after the Mecting, at the National Bank of 
Eeypt, 6 King William Street, London, E.C.4, or at the National Bank of 
Eaypt. Alexandria, or at some other approved bank in London or Alexandria 

A Member of the Company is entitled to appoint a proxy to attend and vote at 


the Meeting io his stead and any proxy so appointed need not be a Member of the 
Company. 


Daced, Alexandria, Egypt, May 26, 1955 
By Order of the Board, 

ALEX. L. BENACHI, 
Chairman and Administrateur Délégué 


OTTOMAN BANK 


(incorporated in Turkey with Limited Liability) 

NOTICE is hereby given that, in accordance with Article 29 of the Statutes, the 
Annual General Meeting of Sharcholders will be held on-Wednesday, June 29, 1955, 
at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2, at 12.30 p.m., to receive a 
Report from the Committee with the Accounts for the year ending December 31, 1954; 
t@ propose a Dividend; and to elect Members of the Generali Committee 

By the 27th Article of the Statutes the General. Meeting is composed of Share- 
holders possessing at least thirty shares, who, to be entitied to form part of the 


Meeting, must deposit their shares at the chief office of the Corpany, Istanbul, or 
at any of the several branches or agencies abroad (in London at 20-22 Abchurch 
Lane, E.C.4, and in Paris at 7 rue Meyerbeer 9me) ten days at least before the 
day tixed for the Mecting. 


J. VASSALL ADAMS, 


Secretary to the Committee 


June 7, 1955 


‘ — — 
EXPORT SALES EXECUTIVE 
A very old-established leading company of fabric and light clothing mann- 
facturers of world-wide repute require an Export Sales Executive about 
40 years of age, preferably with a knowledge of textiles and certainly with 
experience of overseas marketing of high-class merchandise Outstanding 
prospects are offered, together with excellent terms of service, including a 
contributery pension scheme and a salary at commencement of £2,000 to 
£2,500 per annum, according to age and experience Financial assistance 
provided, if necessary, when rehousing. Applicants may write, giving full 
particulars of experience, in complete confidence, as the vacancy is known 
to all members of our staff.—Please address replies to Box 984, 





ENtOR ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER required by the Scottish Council (Develop- 

ment and Industry) to assist and be directly responsible to the Secretary to the 
Council in Edinburgh Duties will include assistance (1) to established industry ; 
(2) in attracting plant investment; (3) in overcoming economic probiems of individual 
ureas, and relevant committee administration Good academic degree or equivalent 
desirabic. Salary according to qualifications, but probably within the range of £1,000 
to £1,500 per annum The post will be covered by the Council's superannuation 
scheme Applications, stating age, background and experience and quoting three 
responsible persons to whom reference can be made, to The Secretary, The Scottish 
Council (Development and Industry), 1, Castle Street, Edinburgh, 2 


< 


HE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF SECRETARIES.—Directors requiring the 

services of Chartered Secretaries to fill secretarial and similar executive posts 
are invited to communicate with the Secretary of the Institute, 14 New Bridge 
Street, E.C.4 

CONOMIST, 45, Barrister, wide practical interests, long experience Govt. depts. 

and private enterprise, U.K. and U.S.A., now lecturing in management studies, 
available London area during summer Permanent advisory/co-ordinating post con- 
sidered.—-Box 973. 

ECRETARY/ACCOUNTANT (Managing Director’s Personal Assistant) seeks pro- 

gressive post, calling for knowledge of accounts, business management, imagina- 
tion, drive, staff control, £1,000 per annum Interested in town or country post.— 
Box No. 7266, 1.P.S.. Terminal House, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.1 





-CONOMIST, 30, Ist Class Hons. 5 yrs. commercial/industrial experience. Proven 
ability to reduce industrial costs. Wishes to undertake reduction of manufacturing/ 


administrative costs in medium sized firm. Position of direct responsibility to 
Managing Director required.—Box 975, 


O & M. TRAINEES Large industrial organisation requires three graduates, in 
« Commerce, Economics, Science, Mathematics or Engineering, to commence by 
the early autumn in the Midlands or North. For men with imagination and a 
practical interest in business organisation and methods, who are prepared to take a 
suitable professional qualification, an interesting career with very good prospects is 
ahead.— Write in confidence to Box 971. 


HARTERED ACCOUNTANT, aged 35-40 years, required for leading British 
International Organisation marketing well-known proprietary products. Initial 
appoiaiment in West London Head Office with a view to subsequent permanent 
administrative appointment with major North American operating group. Previous 
experience in Senior Accountancy position essential Commencing salary not less 
than £1.750 per annum. Pension and profit-sharing schemes in operation.-—Write, 
giving full details of age, experience and qualifications, to Box 


NTERNATIONAL ORGANISATION in North-West London wishes to appoint a 
Chartered or Incorporated Accountant (age 25-32) to take control of Costing, 
Budgeting, Cash for costing, and capital expenditure throughout its Companies at 
Home and Abroad. This is a senior position, offering an attractive and progressive 
salary in a rapidly expanding organisation..-Write for application form to “ A.B.” 
clo Dixons West End Advertising Agency, 1-9 Hitis Place, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
ALLUP POLL.—-Young men or women to train in opinion/market research.— 
Write for application form, 59 Brook Street, London, ; ‘ 


a. 


AUSTRALIA—CANBERRA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


Applications are invited for appointment to the vacant posts o \SSOCIATR 
PROFESSOR OF CLASSICS and SENIOR LECTURER IN STATISTICS (IN THt 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS). er 

Salary ranges are: Associate Professor, £A1,898 p.a.: Senior Le 41.49% 
£A1,748 p.a. (including a cost of living adjustment at present £A19S pa) Con 
mencing point within the Senior Lecturer’s range will be determined accordance 
with the qualifications and experience of the applicant. 

Further particulars, conditions of appointment, and the summu: form whic 
must accompany applications, may be obtained from the Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth, 36, Gordon Square, London. Ww ( P 

Applications close, in Australia and London, on July 4, 1955 : 








NEW ZEALAND MARKET | oe 


A well-established, keen and experienced importing firm with first lo 
credentials and offices in Auckland, Wellington and Christchurch desires to exprad 
its activities, We seek exclusive agencies from manufacturers. Can we d 
sale of your product in New Zealand? References Bank of New 


s3 trade 


sCuss the 





Wales 
London. Write direct to Mair and Co. (Importers), Lid. P.O. Box ‘14 4 - 
church, N.Z 
NATIONAL COAL BOARD 
o NORTHERN (N. & C.) DIVISION 
Applications are invited for the post of Secretary to the Norther & C) 
Divisional Coal Board 
Applicants must have a wide experience of administration and of al work 


in a large-scale Organisation 
Salary will be about £2,000 per annum. according to qualifications and experience 
Applications to be addressed to: 
The Chairman, Northern (N. & C.) Division, National Coal Board, | huild 
Ellison Place, Newcastle upon Tyne. 


MARKET RESEARCH 


Manufacturing Chemists marketing speciality products for use 
and agriculture require economist (BSc(Econ) or equivalent) 
market research. Age 30-45 

Progressive post Superannuation scheme. 

Applications for preliminary interview, with personal record, should be 
addressed to : 


Robert Brandon & Partners, Ltd.,, 47 Albemarle Strect, Lo Wi 
marked * Research.” 


HE UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM will award a number of 
I summer to graduates or those about to graduate, tenable in «| i ¥ 9 
Commerce and Social Science. The awards will be made for research re BONES 
field of Economics, Applied Economics and the Social Sciences, a vend 
to lead to higher degrees. Applications, which should be accompanied by a draft 
outline of the work proposed, should be received not later than | 55, W 
the Dean of the Faculty of Commerce and Social Science, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 

The University, Birmingham, 15. 





WAAn AGING DIRECTOR. Applications are invited from men axed over 4%, of 
4& personality and ability for the appointment as Managing Directo a manulac 
turing and distributing company with adequate financial backing, scili a specialised 


product (mainly wholesale) and engaged in the musical entertainment industry 3 
Applicants should have held a managerial position, have had pra perience 


of modern factoty and sales administration techniques and should be capable o 
co-ordinating the business as a whole and the departments of the comps He must 
be able to interpret accurately all the details of its many contracts \ k rowledge of 
the industry, whilst not essential, is desirable and the applicant will need to posses 
a keen imterest in music and the entertainment world. 

The remuneration will be on a generous scale. All applications will be treated in 
Strict confidence and should give full details of past experience, positio id salaries 
earned and an indication of the salary required, together with an) er pertincat 
information to Box 974. 

DUCATION AND TRAINING OFFICER required by Central Elect Author! es 

‘Londen Division. Applicants should be suitably qualified, have had an extensive 
experience in training matters, and be capable of organising and adminisicrine raising 
schemes for manual, technical and administrative staffs at all levels A i wicks . 
the national educational system is desirable. lary in accordance with Grade sting 
the N.J.C. Agreement, £1,120/£1,240 p.a. including London Weighting.— An's. aun” 
vacancy number 55/408, on form obtainable from Divisional Secretary, (cot! jied 
tricity Authority, London Division, P.O. Box 136, Generation House, Great Portia 
Street, W.1, not later than June 25, 1955. a 

UTOHALL SELF DRIVE CARS offer their new fleet of over 20) 1955 bas 

to promote your business. Competitive rates, special contract and jong 
offers.and discounts. Re-purchase scheme and self-drive package tours. All artange 
ments made for continental touring. Write for full particulars and colour Dock’ 
Autohall, Dept. 2, 302/6 King Street, Hammersmith, W.6. Riverside 285i. Cane 
Autohall, London. oa 

PENING in September—Battisborough House School Beautiful posit oe aa 

South Devon Coast: boys 8-18; entry 8-14. Individual attent ; Real 
doctor. Home «ztmosphere, varied activities, Full charge during folsays t 


particulars. from. Headmaster, Battisborough House, Holbeton, Devon 


A SALES PROMOTION MANAGER is required to handle the merchandising 
of a dairy product in England and Wales. Marketing experience ' oschn 
and some knowledge of the grocery trade would be an advantage. A “008 UO 
tional background is desirable, and the successful applicant must res've ! 
London area, but be prepared to travel. f 9a 
All applications will be treated in strictest confidence.-— Please write to 30K to ay 
EFORE YOU BUY those shares, see what the Investor's Chronicle Sas 1 My 
It is the best-informed and widest-read financial weekly. Two issu © 
charge from 30 Grocers’ Hall Court. London, E.C.2. fications, 
N_ Economist, a former university lecturer, with. good academic ouster 
. in economics and statistics and_ first-rate experience in charge | ad, Wi 
advisory, and administrative work in official agencies in this country and So ow 
shortly be available in England for a post with a bias towards research box 


ANAGEMENT.—Exccutivé, aged 36, having held substantial pos Go" = 
permanent career. Experienced marketing, sales, advertising, oe aye 
Counties.—Box 976. : 
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RHODES-LIVINGSTONE INSTITUTE 


The B ‘ Trustees of the Rhodes-Livingstone Institute invites applications for 

t 

rr i the Rhodes-Livingstone Institute, Northern Rhodesia. 
ae to £1,800 per annum according to experience and qualifications. 

,as founded for the purpose of academic research and is at present 
sramme of tribal studies, social surveys, studies of family economics 
ition throughout the Federation 6f Rhodesia and Nyasaland 

the Director are primarily the administration and direction, under the 
toard of Trustses, of the work of the Institute, and the technical and 
nence and academic training in and experience of Anthropology 

’ ntiract: 3 years in the first instance with possibility of renewal for 


V receive for himself, and his wife if he be married, a B3 or Cl 
ssage and first class rail fare from Capetown to Lusaka in Northern 
ir entitlements on the successful completion of his contract. The 
the Director with partially furnished quarters at a rental of £108 
position is not at present pensionable, but consideration is being 
of a superannuation scheme for the Institute. In the meantime 
tribute an insurance allowance of one hundred pounds a year (which 
if so desired) 
ligible for leave at the rate of five days on full pay for cach 
month of employment. Leave may be accumulated until the end 
ken after short tours of service of from 15 to 18 months, in which 
id be expected to travel by air. He will also be entitled to local 
1y8 a year. 
state age, Marital status, administrative and academic qualifica- 
in research, and should submit a medical certificate stating 
ork in the tropics 
i be forwarded not later than July 31, 1955, in three copies to :— 
Colonial Social Science Research Council, Colonial Office (Research 
Sanctuary Buildings, Great Smith Street, London, S.W.1 (2 copies). 
trative Secretary, Rhodes-Livingstone Institute, P.O. Box 900, 
Northern Rhodesia (1 copy). : 
. . rf > ‘ -¢ 
AVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE WEST INDIES 
ire invited for appointment to the research staff of the Institute of 
nic Research from persons with a good honours degree in economics 
nce im research Investigations may be made in any part of the 
dian territories. The appointment will be in one of the following 
qualifications and experience of the successful candidate. 
Fellow: £600 x £50-—-£700 p.a 
w £750 x £50-—-4£900 x £50—£1,100 pa 
h Fellow: £1,000 x £50-—£1.500 pa 
ce £80 p.a. for each child under fulltime education (maximum £240 
Unfurnished accommodation at rental of 5 per cent of basic salary. 
med as early as possible. Appointment for three years in first instance. 
six copies), detailing qualifications and experience and naming three 
received by June 30. 1955, by Secretary, Inter-University Council for 
» Overseas, 1 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, from whom further 
be obtained. RSet lei UL eS : Pat 
. - ~ % 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE GOLD COAST 
¢ DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL STUDIES 
s are invited from honours graduates for 
{ lent Tutorships to specialise in cither Economics, History or Government 
; Central and Local: 
jent Tutorships in Trade Union Studies and Industrial Relations 
of trade union education and/or organisation essential. 
s scale £950 x £50 to £1.600 p.a., according to qualifications and experience. 
sce £100 p.a. per child (maximum £500 p.a.). Outfit allowance £60 on 
nent FSSU Passages paid for member of staff, wife and maximum of 
on appointment, overseas leave and termination. Part furnished 
mn at rent not exceeding 7.5 per cent of salary.— Applications (10 copies), 
referees and stating full qualifications and experience, to be received by 
by Secretary, Inter-University Council for Higher Education Overseas, 
are, London, W.C.1, from whom further information may be obtained. 


hi 


Previous 





BSc(ECONOMICS) LONDON UNIVERSITY 
UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 

sl tuition for the above Degree (open without residence), which is a 

fication for executive appointments in commerce or industry, govern- 

nicipal posts. The College, founded 1887, is an Educational Trust. 

fied Tutors. Low fees. Prospectus of U.C.C. Courses for London 

Diplomas free from Registrar (60), Burlington House, Cambridge 





N \ NAL COAL BOARD invite applications for a superannuable appointment in 
i rpanisation and Methods Branch at London Headquarters. The work 
onduct of O. and M. studies, at Headquarters and in the provinces. 
with the organisation of work and staffing and office methods. 
should have a minimum of two years’ specialised experience relating 
of this post and, preferably, a recognised professional qualification or 
jegree and experience in a position of responsibility in a large organisa- 
within the range £1.070-£1.470. ‘ 
‘ing full particulars (in chronological order) of age, education, qualifications 
nce (with dates), to National Coal Board, Establishments (Personnel), 
se. Grosvenor Place, London, $.W.1. marking envelope TT/996. Original 
should not be forwarded. Closing date June 27, 1955 
A GRESSIVE modern manufacturing company in a picasant rural part of the 
d is requires the services of a male Statistician for their established Statistical 
This is a permanent position, and applicants should have an honours 
nathematical statistics or im mathematics with a recognised qualification 
and should be under 30 years of age. i 
ire salary will be paid and the successful applicant will participate in the 
non-contributory pension scheme.—Applications, giving details of education 
nce, to the Personnel Officer, Box 982. 





A CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT is required, age 30 to 35 years, with 
experience of Costing in a manufacturing concern and competent to 
without day-to-day supervision by Directors. The immediate salary 
xceptional ane the prospects good.—Applicants are requested to reply in 
ence to ox 980. 


Pp CE OFFICER required by the NIGERIAN FEDERAL GOVERNMENT for 
ederal Produce Inspection Service for one tour of fifteen/twenty-four months 
nstance Commencing salary according to experience in scale (including 
pay) either £750 rising to £1,480 a year with prospect of permanency, 
rising to £1.63! a year on temporary contract with gratuity of £100-£150 a 
(ht allowance £30-€60. Pree passages for officer and wife. Assistance towards 
children S passages or grant up to £150 annually for their maintenance in UK. 
leave on full salary, Candidates must hold a University Degree in Commerce, 
cs or Agriculture, and possess administrative ability. Experience in the inspec- 
grading of agricultural produce an advantage.—Write to Crown Agents, 4 
London, S.W.1. State age, name. in block letters, full qualifications and 
and quote MIB/35123/EN 
Rk IDLY expanding group of pharmaceutical companies requires highly qualified 
cnust with laboratory experience to take charge of Research and Technical 
ments Substantial remuneration with generous superannuation terms.—Apply, 
dence, to Box 985. 
S PING COMPANY requires experienced woman supervisor for female staff 
re and afloat.—Write, giving full particulars education and experience, to 


j 


t IR} 


E ‘ UTIVE trainee required by retail association to develop new division. Duties 

ad include promotion of conferences, writing of articles and memoranda. Prospects 

f son with drive and enthusiasm.—Apply Box 979. 

| Fconomists’ Bookshop, 11-12 Clement’s Inn Passage, London, W.C.2, invites 

' to submit lists of books on Economics, History and Social Services, you may 

) Sell (periodicals excluded). : 

EX IERPRISING AND QUALIFIED MEN required for responsible posts in 
nagement. Show initiative by working now for a professional qualification, 


a nae. 2 2 Pitman Home Study Course.—Write for details to 41 Pitman House. 
Jovaiming, Surrey. 


t 


Angio-Egyptian Sudan : £5.10s 
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UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


/ ASSISTANT IN_ STATISTICAL RESEARCH IN ECONOMICS 

The Faculty Board of Economics and Politics will shortly proceed to the appoint- 
ment of an Assistant in Statistical Research. The appointment will be open equally 
to men and women The initial tenure will be for a period of two or three 
years. Ke-appointments may be made for periods not exceeding five years at a 
time. The duties of the person appointed wili be to assist the teaching staff of 
the Faculty with their statistical work. Applicants should possess EITHER an 
Honours degree in economics with some training in statistics OR appropriate statis- 
tical experience in a Government office or other organisation. The salary scale 
is £500 a year rising by annual increments of £25 to £700. The starting point 
in the scale will depend on age and experience. The post carries with it membership 
of the _FSSU. Five copies of applications, including references or copies of 
testimonials, should reach the Secretary of the Faculty Board of Economics and 
Politics, The Marshall Library, Downing Street, Cambridge, by June 28, 1955. 
Further particulars of the post can also be obtained from him. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 
POST-GRADUATE COURSE IN CONTROL ENGINEERING 

To meet the need of certain sections of industry for men trained to a high 
Standard in the theoretical principles and practical application of automatic control 
and to afford opportunity for study of advanced techniques and modern development 
in the general field of Control Engineering, a post-graduate course in Control 
Engineering is being established at Cambridge University to start in October, 1955 
The course will be of approximately one year’s duration: it will begin on October 5. 
1955. and end on August 14, 1956 The number of students will be limited and 
ap lications should reach the Secretary of the Department not later than July 11, 
1955. Candidates should hold a degree in Engineering or satisfactory alternative 
qualifications and have had some practical training and experience They will be 

required to attend in Cambridge for interview on some weekday during July. 
Further details and forms of application for admission may be obtained from the 
Secretary, the Enginecring Department, Trumpington Street, Cambridge 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
_ Applications are invited for the full-time posts of RESEARCH ASSISTANT in the 
Faculty of Economic and Social Studies The successful candidates will be expected 
to pursue research in ECONOMICS, ECONOMIC STATISTICS, GOVERNMENT, 
SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION OR SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY, and should be 
graduates in any of these subjects or in Modern History or Economic History. 
There are two grades: Grade il—salary £550 to £650 per annum; Grade Lll—-salary 
£450-£500 per annum.—Applications should be sent not later than July 2, 1955, to 


the Registrar. the University, Manchester, 13, from whom further particulars and 
forms of application may be obtained. 


ine - UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST | 


Applications are invited from graduates in economic history, ¢conomics or history 
for a Research Assistantship recently established for one year in the first instante by 
the Queen's University of Belfast in association with the Public Record Office of 
Northern Ireland. The research assistant’s duties will begin on October 1, 1955, and 
will be concerned with the compiling of a register of business and other economic 
records to be found in Belfast and the surrounding area. The salary will be at least 
£300, higher rates depending on qualifications and experience—Applications, including 
= names of not more than three referees, should be made by June 20, 1955, to the 
secretary 





EXTRUSIONS BY MARLEY 
Buyers requiring rigid and fiexidle tubes and sections in thermoplastic 


materials should ask for a quotation from Marley Extrusions Limited. 
___Dept. 99, Lenham, Maidstone, Kent. Harrietsham 381. 





DDITIONAL CONSULTANT required to complete small group acting in advisory 
capacity to directors of large organisation on Merseyside. 

The field of operations ranges from medium-light enginecring to very large-scale 
clerical procedures. 

The work involves a review of organisation, administration, and methods, through- 
out the group, and the introduction of work study, planning, financial control and all 
the tools of modern management. 

A good general education; a degree or other professional qualification in engincering. 
and at least two years’ experience in work study. preferably im conjunction with 
industrial consultants, are desirable. 

This post offers exceptional opportunities to a relatively young man of ambition 
and proved ability, and the initial salary will be in accordance wiih the expericnce 
of the successful applicant.— Box 970. 


OVERNMENT ACTUARY’S DEPARTMENT: PROFESSIONAL APPOINT- 

MENTS. The Civil Service Commissioners invite applications for four pension- 

able posts ; (@) one ACTUARY ; (b) two ASSISTANT ACTUARIES : ‘c) one 
ACTUARIAL ASSISTANT. 

For posts (a) and (b) candidates should preferably be under thirty-five. but well- 
qualified candidates above thirty-five may be admitted. For post (c) candidates must 
be under thirty on” July 1, 1955. Extension for regular Forces service 

For posts (a) and (b) candidates must be Fellows of the Institute of Actuaries, 
or the Faculty of Actuaries in Scotland. For post (c) candidates must be honours 
graduates and have passed at least Part I of the Institute of Faculty examination. 

Salary scales for forty-four-hour week (men): Post (a) £1,359-€1,.575: post (b) 
£1.118-£1,328. Starting salary depends on qualifications and cxperience For post 
(c). unqualified entrants receive starting salary according to age up to £522 at age 
twenty-five or over. On attaining Associateship of the Institute of Actuaries ‘(or 
equivalent in the Faculty of Actuaries) they receive a special increase of £60. On 
attaining Fellowship salary is £850-£1,081. Women’s salaries somewhat lower at 
present. 

Particulars, includi promotion prospects, and application forms from Secretary, Civil 
Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, London. W.1. quoting No. 4465/55. Com- 
pleted applications must be returned by June 23, 1955. 

HE BSc(ECON) DEGREE of London University is open to all without University 

residence. It is a valuable qualification for ambitious men and women engaged 
in accountancy, secretaryship, banking, finance, commerce, public services. Wolsey 
Hall (est. 1894) provides postal tuition of a high order for three (in some cases two) 
examinations, at reasonable fees. More than 1,000 Wolscy Hall Students have passed 
London BSc(Econ) (Final) exams. since 1925.—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, MA, 
LLD, Director of Studies, Dept. P17 WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 

AN THE TORIES FIND ECONOMIC STABILITY? The leading articie in 

the JUNE issue of THE BANKER poses the challenge of the rail crisis in its 
wider context. Another key question discussed in this issue is the extent to which 
sterling and the gold reservés are being bolstered by the inflow of foreign money. 
= careful analysis of the technicalities of the exchange market explodes some popular 
allacies. ; 

SHOULD THE BANKS participate more directly in industrial finance? The 
controversy set off last month in high banking quarters is among other topics dis- 
cussed in the JUNE issue of THE BANKER. Further articles include: Can output 
Maintain. Its Rise ?; Monetary Policy and Australia’s Deficit; Sweden Takes the 
Plunge: and What Reserves Do Building Societies Need? Price 2s. 6d. (or 30s. a 
year) from bookstalls or 72 Coleman Street, E.C.2. 

ECHNICAL REPRESENTATIVE, aged 34 years, seeks Sales Management appoint- 

ment. Is Electrical Engineer with mining and mechanical engineering experience, 
having handied large contracts in bulk handling equipment for the mining, electricity, 
cement and other industries. Sound organiser.—Box 986 

ADY business executive (29), excellent record, success selling, buying. management, 

seeks suitable position.—-Box 987 





EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 

For Examinations—BSc(Econ) LLB and other external London University Degrees - 
Law Society; Bar; Accountancy: Banking; Secretarial: Civil Service; Commercial ; 
General Certificate of Education, etc. Also many non-examination courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning examination (if 
any) or subjects in which interested, to the Secretary (G 9/2). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 





; Europe (except Poland): £4.15s. israel : Pakistan : £6 
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: Round the World with BADGER 4 





In all four corners of the world Badger-built plants are turning out quality products 
for the Petroleum, Petro-Chemical and Chemical industries. Badger, with its com- 
pletely integrated specialist organization, offers a step by step service from the basic 


4s design to the finished plant based on a sure foundation of knowledge and experience. 


E. B:; BADGER & SONS LIMITED 
99, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2 


Process Engineers and Constructors for the Petroleum, Petro-Chemical and Chemical Industries 


| Affiliated with STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION, Badger Process Division, USA 





